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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES IN SPANISH 
LOUISIANA 


Edited by A. P. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Below are given in translation several lists of government 
silanes and salaries in Spanish Louisiana. They are by no 


means all the lists available, but the editor and translator has 


chosen those given below as representative for the various 
periods. Document I represents the employees at the time of the 
occupation of Louisiana by Spain. Documents II and III represent 


the period 1780-1784, and it should be borne in mind that the 


rape one of the dates mentioned was a war year. Document IV 
1791 and Document V is of 1802, or approximately at the 
close of the Spanish regime in Louisiana and at a time when the 


province was in financial chaos. ae are lists of civilian 


employees. 


The documents given here are not in themselves complete, 
nor are they all that the editor has seen. There are many other 
lists of employees, lists of ajustes, employees and account books of 
government, administration, hospitals, army and navy, etc. Some 
are listed in Roscoe R. Hill, Descriptive Catalogue of Documents 
Relating to the History of the United States in the Papeles Proce- 
dentes de La Isla de Cuba Deposited in the Archivo General de 


Indias at Seville, viz., legajos 122, 432, 488-830, wherein are to 


be found accounts, letters and drafts of letters, etc., concerning 
employees, expense accounts, drafts, financial and commercial 
transactions, letters of Intendants, storekeepers, etc. 


It is not my purpose here to give an account of the adminis- 
trative machinery of Spanish Louisiana. To my knowledge there 
has never been published a full account of the administration and 
administrative machinery of Spanish Louisiana. Several articles 


a 
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pertaining to a few small aspects of local administration in 
Spanish Louisiana have been published, several in the Lowisiana — 
Historical Quarterly. For our purposes here the reader is referred | 
to Caroline Maude Burson, The Stewardship of» Don Estaban 
Miro, and to the histories of Louisiana by Martin, Gayarré and 
Fortier. 


The documents given below are interesting as insheabine 
the working machinery and personnel of the administration of 
Spainish Louisiana. No one of the documents is complete in 
itself. In most cases the municipal administration is omitted; in 
' other cases the army officials are omitted, and it must be borne in 
mind that most of the lieutenant-governors were military men. 
There were many dual jobs and salaries, the same person holding 
‘military and civil positions. Indian presents and agents are often 
omitted in the documents here given. 


| The inadequacy of the Spanish economic lobtem to the needs 
of Spain’s colonies was most evident in Louisiana, especially in 
the beginning and the end of the Spanish regime there. It was 
necessary for Spain to grant a subsidy to help defray the expenses 
of the colony. This was called the sitwado. The exports of Loui- 
siana amounted to far less that the imports and the difference 
was paid by the sitwado when it actually was paid. The amount 
of the sitwado at one time amounted to over 500,000 pesos 
annually. The situado was of primary importance to Louisiana 
and its administration. Most of it, however, found its way into 
the hands of the merchants. Moreover, smuggling was rife on 
the Mississippi and money was exported from New Orleans 
contrary to Spanish law. Most of the merchants who obtained 
part of the situado in the long run smuggled it out in order to 
purchase goods for local consumption. Specie was always in 
small quantities in Louisiana. The effects of these practices is 
very well illustrated in the payments of salaries to government 
employees as illustrated in Document V. A. P. Whitaker discusses _ 
these matters in full in his “Commerce of Louisiana and the 
Floridas at the End of the Eighteenth Century” (Hispanic — 
American Historical Review, VIII, 190-203) and in his Docu- 
ments Relating to the Commercial Policy of Spain in the Floridas. 


~ In rendering these documents into English it was exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to translate the terminology and titles 
of officers. In many cases I have left them untranslated. I have 
not attempted to edit and annotate the documents fully. - 


| 
| 
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The originals of these documents are in the Archivo General 
de Indias, Seccién, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 569. Photostatic copies 
are in the Library of Congress. 


_ It should be noted that there is nothing in these documents 
relating to municipal administration. The Cabildo at New Orleans 
which was set up after the Spanish occupation consisted of six 
perpetual regidores who annually elected two ordinary alcaldes, 
a syndic or attorney-general and a superintendent of public 
property. The Governor usually presided at the sessions of the 
cabildo. The offices of regidor and escribano could be sold and 
were perpetual. There was an alguacil-mayor who carried out the 
sentences and judgments, supervised the prison and commissioned 
jailers and kept. order. There was a procurador-general who 
_assisted the public, defended the public, obtained justice and 

enforced the ordinances. There were some other officials attached 
- to the municipal administration. Fortier in his History of Louwi- 

— siana (I, 158-159) names the officials in Louisiana at the close of 
’ the French regime in that province. Although referring to the 
year 1789, see the document translated by L. L. Porteous and 
edited by H. P. Dart, entitled “Account of the Credit and Debit 
of the Funds of the City of New Orleans for the Year 1789,” in 
. Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIX, 584-594. This contains the 
payroll of the regidor and gives the names and titles of the 


ee regidores and employees of the cabildo. 


- The lists in Document I do not contain the military men and 
positions. It is of interest to note that Ulloa was instructed to 
take possession of Louisiana with as little interference as pos- | 
sible with the setup. As is well: known, Ulloa was sent to take 
possession of Louisiana with but ninety soldiers, which number, 
- due to disease and desertion, was soon reduced to seventy-nine. 
There was an understanding with the French which led Spain 
to believe that the French soldiers stationed in Louisiana could 
-be induced to enter the Spanish service, thereby saving unneces- 
sary transportation charges for both governments. Ulloa invited 
the French to join but they refused, perhaps because Ulloa 
reduced the pay of the Spanish soldiers from thirty-five pesos 
_ to the seven livres per month which was the French soldiers pay. 
Ulloa did so because his instructions were not to change existing 
conditions in Louisiana, and it put both soldiers on an equal 


5 
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footing. The result was the refusal of the French to join and the 
Spanish soldiers became almost mutinously discontented. Ulloa 
tried to rectify this by writing to his superiors. Aubry and 
Foucault attempted to persuade the French soldiers to join up 
with the Spaniards. There is a vast amount of material in the 
French and Spanish archives on this subject. Among the French 
sources are the following : 


Aubry and Foucault to Minister, Renbentbér 29, 1766, © 
relating to desertion and death of soldiers of Spain. Archives 


Nationales, Colonies, series C18 A, volume XLVI, folios — 
12-13. 


| La Louisiane, no. 1, which is a French mémoire for the 
King on the subject of French troops in Louisiana; condi- 
‘tions of service under Spain. This is in regard to 300 French 
soldiers who refused to enter the Spanish service on account 
of the difference in pay. [bid., 78-79. 


La Louisiane, no 2, zbid., 80- 81 (no date), in regard to . 


arrival of Spanish soldiers and their difficulties with French 
soldiers. 


Foucault to Minister, Seniidintes 29, 1766, ~zbid., 69, 
regarding French troops refusing to enter the Spanish 
service despite the efforts of Aubry and Foucault. See also 
Villiers du. Terrage, Les Derniéres Années de la Lowisiane 
Francaise, 231-232; Gayarré, History of Louisiana, II, 
161-162. 


Choiseul in a letter to D’Ossun, dated April 25, 1764, offered 
the services of French soldiers in Louisiana to Spain due to the 
difficulties the Spaniards might encounter from the English and 
the Indians. Papeles de Cuba, legajo 174. See also Minister to | 
Dabbadie, May 138, 1764, in Colonies, C18 A, XLVI, 82; and 
several letters Croix to Ulloa in Papeles de Cuba, 2357. 


Grimaldi’s letter to Ulloa of May 24, 1766, from Papeles- 
de Cuba, legajo 174, is enlightening and follows in full: 


The King has taken note from Your Excellency’s letter 
of the eleventh of March last of the reluctance of the French © 
soldiers in that colony to enter the service of His Majesty | 
at less pay than his troops receive in America, and the 
request of those who have completed their time that they — 

- either be given their discharges or new enlistments. 


Regarding the increase in pay, His Majesty, taking into 
consideration the fact that for some time the cost of food 


| 
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and goods has been increasing in that Colony, the importance 
of keeping these soldiers satisfied and the great hardships 
and isolation in the detachments they occupy, has decided to 
grant to them the same pay as that which he has decided 
should be given the other troops in America. The attached 
regulation drawn up by me, will inform you what each 
member of a regiment is to receive, and although that troop 
does not have the same organization, each member thereof 
is to be paid the amount allotted to his rank. 


With regard to discharges, His Majesty does not think 
_ that we can in justice deny these to those who have completed 
their term of service, if they do not wish to agree to new 
enlistment. He authorizes Your Excellency to deal with 
them on this principle and to make a new agreement with 
them for five years or as long a period as possible from the 
time they entered the service of His Majesty, giving them 
whatever enlistment you think proper, with the idea that, 
. although somewhat more expensive, the soldiers whom Your — 
_ Excellency succeeds in reenlisting will pe less costly than 
_ those sent out fresh from Spain. 


With these inducements and by assuring them that they 
will find no difference from the good treatment which they 
have enjoyed up to now, the King trusts that they will not 
persist in their refusal to enter his service and that Your 
Excellency will be able to take possession of that colony in 
his Royal name without trouble. However, if some refuse to 
reenlist, they are to be given their discharges immediately 
because His Majesty does not wish to have forced soldiers 
but rather those who serve him well and willingly. 


In order to offset any decrease in the size of the bes 
because of those who do not wish to reenlist, I shall send 
you as soon as I receive the statement, which you promise 
me, two or three hundred men, mostly French, and try to | 
have them of better quality than the hundred Spaniards who 
were on the frigate; and in order that you may employ the 
surplus officers, those men will be sent without those they 

-would ordinarily have. For this purpose I require the state- 
ment promised by you, but knowing Your Excellency’s 
punctuality, I expect it before long. 


May God preserve Your Excellency many years. Aran- 
juez, May 24, 


| _ Marques de Grimaldi [rubric] 
Sr. Don Antonio de Ulloa. 


‘ 
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[Enclosure] 


Regulations covering pay of Veteran Troops employed in 
America and method of payment of monthly Allowance 
[prest] to Sergeants, Drummers, Corporals and private 
soldiers. | 


Regulation covering monthly pay to be received by the 
officers and other members of Infantry Regiments — | 
in America. 


Monthly pay in 
No. of men Officers and other members pesos fuertes — 
Capt. of Grenadiers...... 60 
Sub-Lt. of Grenadiers .......... ee 30 
14 
8 ~~=First Corporals at 11 pesos per 33 
38 Second Corporals at 10 pesos each. . 
54 Grenadiers at 9 pesos each.......... 486 
63 Another company grenadiers, 
sub-Lieutenant ............ 25 
14 
2 Sots., 2nd Class at 12 pesos 24 
2 Drummers meses 18 
4 First Corporals at 10 pesos each.... | 40 
4 Second Corporals at 9 pesos each.... 36 
64 #£=Soldiers at 8 pesos each............. 512 
1155 # £15 other companies totaling the same 
me tee preceding one ............ 51266 
1358 13450 
Monthly pay in 
General Staff of the First Battalion pesos fuertes 
Two Flag Sub-Lts., at 25 pesos each ~—6©6B0 
Master Armorer ........... 


\ 

‘ 

| 

\ 
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Monthly pay in 

| Second Battalion pesos fuertes 
_2 Flag Sub-Lts., at 25 pesos sab 50 


For gratuities to the men and care of 
army there shall be paid to each of - 
the effectives appearing at review © 
two and one-third reales monthly, 
assuming that the Regiment is com- 
plete, the total per. month amounts | 


Grand 14681.414 


| The King commands that all pay be settled and paid 
: monthly in conformity with the. above; to which Royal deci- 
sion Governors and Royal Officials shall give the most exact 
compliance. 
Aranjuez, May 21, 1766. 


- Method to be observed in the payment of the monthly 
_ Allowance [prest] to Sergeants, Drummers, Corporals, and 
private soldiers of the Regiments of Veteran Infantry em- 
ployed in America. 


Grenadier Monthly allowances Deduction for Total 
Company _ Pesos Reales clothing and Pesos 
maintenance fuertes 


| Pesos Reales 
1 1st Set: 14 


2 16 

1 2nd Sgt. ....12 2 14 

Drammer ..< 7 2 2: 10 

Ist 2 2 6 11 

Bd Commis 2 2 6 10 

 ] Grenadier ...°6 2 2 6 9 
Reg. Infantry 

Company - 

-1 Drummer ... 6 2 G 9 

int Come. 7 2 2 6 10 

1 2nd Corp ... 6 2 2 6 9 

ey 2. 6 8 


1 private soldier 5 


__ El Marqués de Grimaldi [rubric] | 


bs 
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Officers, Sergeants, Drummers, Corporals and Private 
Soldiers in the Artillery shall receive the pay indicated for 


Grenadiers and the payment of their prest shall be made on 
the same basis. 


Inasmuch as veteran cannot be 
their stay in America, any gratuities there shall be at the 
pleasure of the King, and the corps shall administer the © 
funds only under those rules and formalities which best. 
conserve same, and guarantee the legitimacy of the expendi- 
tures made; for which purpose the Regiment on its return 
to Spain shall give the Inspector an exact account of the 
funds on hand, expenditures made and men short, so that 
with due consideration of all these particulars, he may leave 
the corps sufficient funds to put itself into good condition 
and have the balance returned to the Royal Treasury. _ 


For the mess of the troops one real daily shall be deducted © 
from the monthly daily pay [prest] allotted to soldiers, and 
all the remainder paid into the hands of the soldier himself 
for tobacco, other sundries and voluntary expenditures, but 
not including barber or laundress, who must be eid from the 
deduction made for maintenance. : 


Under no consideration shall there be uiienitted into the 
veteran troops as drummer or fifer any slave, or any negro 
or mulatto, even though free. All men of those ranks must 
be white, of good conduct and honorable character. _ 


Each year the troops shall be outfitted with coat, waist- 
coat, breeches and other necessary items. After this outfitting 
(which should be determined by the climate) has been done, 
pay shall be settled to the first day of the month in which 
they began to wear the new outfit. After retaining from each 
soldier four pesos as an emergency fund for use in case of 


need, the balance remaining shall be immediately paid them. 


Each day of hospitalization among the veteran troops 
shall be charged for at the rate of 2 reales for a sergeant, 
144, reals for a drummer, 1st or 2nd corporal or grenadier, 
and 1 real for each private soldier. 


The monthly settlement shall be the only one made to 
the troops by the Royal officials. Each month they shall 
charge for the days of hospitalization during the preceding 
month, without longer delay than from one month to another. 
For this purpose the comptroller. or person in charge of the > 
hospital shall be instructed to furnish the Offices of Royal | 


Exchequer on the first day of each month a formal statement 


of hospitalization during the preceding month, classified by 
regiments, and to give a similar document to each corps for 


its information. 


t 
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In wil to facilitate the settlement of pay, there shall 
be no Alta [effective] nor Baja fon sick-list] for ser- 

geants, drummers, corporals, or private soldiers. All those 
_ who appear at review shall be given their pay for that month, 

but anyone who is recruited thereafter or is promoted to 
Sergeant or Corporal shall not be entered on the rolls until | 
the following review. However, the corps must allow recruits 
the prest due them, taking this from the gratuity chest, to 
which shall be devoted pay left by the dead and deserters: 
while as regards those promoted, they shall be credited with 


their new pay only from the first day of the month in which _ 
they appear at review. 


To avoid any complaint by soldiers over the price of 
goods furnished them for their maintenance, the captain, 
upon learning that a soldier needs some article, shall give 
the cost of same to a sergeant, so that accompanied by the 
soldier and provided that the soldier is satisfied with the 
price and quality, the sergeant may pay for same. Both 
of them shall return to the captain’s house with the article 
' purchased for his approval. It is to be thoroughly understood 
that the soldier is never to be required to patronize a certain 
shop, but rather that he is to be allowed full liberty in this 
particular, except when the corps makes a formal contract 
for goods to definite advantage. However, for this purpose 
there must be a committee of captains, a written contract 
and samples approved by the Inspector who must see to it 
that the contractors comply —— and that in no way is 
injury done the soldier. 


In order that the settlements and payments of the troops 
may henceforth be made with due formality and proper pre- 
cautions for the best protection of the Royal interests, in each 
regiment, or regiments employed in those Dominions there 
shall be selected a subaltern officer as paymaster, to whom 
— ghall be given an appointment, signed by all the captains, one 
. lieutenant and one sub-lieutenant of each battalion, who must 
agree to the selection on behalf of the officers of these ranks. 


| : This appointment must be approved by the Inspector and be 


registered in the Contaduria of the Royal Exchequer, so that 
the signature of the officer selected may be duly honored. 


This officer shall sign the — of the corps and receive 
all pay monthly. 


Punishments in the troops shall always be in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Royal Ordinances. Good treat- 
ment and the exact observance of military laws are the only 
means of preserving among the troops that discipline and — 
subordination so important to His Majesty’s service and 
_ recommended by his repeated Royal Orders. 


€ 
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The Captains must bear in mind that they are always 
responsible for the discipline of. their companies, and that . 
they have subalterns to assist them in this, but not to relieve 
them entirely of this duty. They shall also see to it that their 
sergeants and corporals are fully instructed in all the points 


of their duties. 


All officers shall take particular care that. the soldiers 
appear on the streets with the greatest cleanliness, and far 
from tolerating in America any lack of respect or subordi- 


nation, they shall see that this is observed with the greatest 
strictness. 


Captains shall not permit any member of their comparies 
to wear any article which is not part of his uniform, prohib- 
iting the purchase of such; and officers at the inspections of 
clothing, which shall take place every Saturday, shall bear 
this prohibition in mind. 


It shall be announced by public proclamation that any 
shopkeeper or other person who trusts a soldier for a larger 
amount than 2 reales in that money shall not have the — 
to demand payment, nor may any captain compel this, 
view of the bad examnle which would result. This proclama- : 
tion shall be repeated every six months. 


Mess shall be served with the same. formality as-in- 
Spain. Mess orderlies shall carry it to the troops, but shall 
never be permitted to make use of negroes for this purpose, 
nor for washing pots or fetching wood, even though they 
pay them themselves. a 


Everything not covered in this saaiiiiien shall be gov- 


—erned by the provisioins of the General Ordinances of the 


Army and regulations issued for the government of troops 
in Spain. 


From these regulations Sr. Don Antonio de Ulloa will 
select those suitable for the government of Louisiana. 


Grimaldi [rubric] 
Ulloa to Antonio Bucareli y Ursua, Number 7, New Orleans, | 


August 31, 1766. Papeles de Cuba, legajo 1055. 


I have been ordered by His Majesty that, as scon as 
possession was taken, a start should be made with the works _ 
to the full extent permitted by the funds allotted to this_ 
place. Although the amount is small for such a’ large task, 
my obedience will be manifested by my prompt execution 
of what I have been ordered to do. ° 


In this connection, I beg Your Excellency that, when 
you are permitted by your pressing duties, you will please 
order that there be remitted here the 60, 000 pesos remaining 
there. Although I consider that, pending a replv to the last. 


reports, possession will not be taken. The reason is that there 


‘ 
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are not even enough troops to garrison the posts when pos- 
session is taken. The French troops, despite the fact that 
they have been informed that His Majesty is placing those 
of this colony on the same scale of pay as those in the Indies, 
insist that they be given their discharges. As it is more than 
eight years since they have completed the time of their last 
enlistment, there is no other. recourse than to bring troops 


from Spain. 
Antonis de Ulloa 


— OF DOCUMENT I 


Estado General of all the employees in the service of His 
Most Christian Majesty [of France] up to now in this plaza and 


- posts of all the province, to whom the salaries and gratifications 


which are declared must be continued, drawn from the lists 
formed by the commissioner of His Christian Majesty, Mr. Fou- 
cault, on the date of March 22 of 1766, and 26 and 29 of December 


of 1767, in conformity to what was ordered by the Senor Governor 


and Captain-General of this province, Don Ant. de Ulloa, accord- 
ing to the orders with which he finds himself, in which were 
included the new employees in the Ministry of the Treasury and 
other branches for the account of His Majesty, in place of those 
whom the King of France had formerly; without mentioning 
those who, not being considered necessary at present, have been 
abolished, and the notations which, for his greater clarity have 
convenient. 
French Weights 
and Measures. 
_ Salaries and 
gratifications 
| per year in 
Estado Maior of the Plaza Libras 
The supplying of the flour Mr. Aubri, Comman- 
which is necessary must be dant-General of the 
continued to him and he troons of His Most 


should pay as up to now at Christian Majesty in 
one sueldo and six dineros this province, for his 


per French libra. salary and gratification 


as governor.........9000) 

... To the same fa 

the rent of the 

house in which he 13,800 


same 
secretary 
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| Salaries and 
gratifications 
per year in 


libras 
The Ministry of Treasury | 
In place of the seventeen French subjects em- 
ployed up till now in the offices of this plaza, are placed © 
those who from the beginning of March of 1766, and 
days which will be declared, serve indiscriminately 
in those of His Christian Majesty and those who now | 
are employed for the greater work which is increasing, 
and that [?] which must be attended to, whose number 
is not enough to satisfy them and can serve only to 
get rid of the most urgent work. Hoping that His 
Majesty may resolve to send some Spaniards from 
Europe who would finish the affairs which, in this 


interval, must necessarily be hindered. 


Intendancy 


He has served His Maj- 


esty in Europe eight years, 


and in this dependency 
since March 5 of last year, 
1766, with a salary of 300 
pesos per year, discharging 
whatever affairs have been 

put in his charge, and for 
- this reason he is a creditor 
for increase which is made 
him over the salary he had 


Mr. Aubert, carkain, adj utant-maj or 


Lon Carlos de Quei- 
nuga, charged with all 
the ordinance papers, or- 
ders, and official letters, 
as also of the despatch 
of all the matters belong- 
ing to the intendancy in 
the affairs of all the 
province and with a sal- 
ary of six hundred pesos 
annually from January 


before. ist of this year. ..... 3000 
He served this depen- Don Miguel Loquet, of- 
dency since the Ist of April, ficial, with equal atten- 
1766, with the salary of 300 tion in the part which 
pesos a year up to the Jan- he can satisfy and prin- | 
vary 1 of the following cipally employed in the 
year. translation of documents 
from the French languge 
1500 
He serves from the July Don Joseph Fraguio y 
1, 1767, without enjoyment Vamonde, clerk, from ng 
of a salary up vad now. January Ist of this year 1200 
Mr. de Gran Mesom [Grandmaison], sergeant ; 


2000 


\ 
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Salaries and 
gratifications 
per year in 
libras 
‘To the one who acts as mayor of the troops, 4 
[named] Sevor La Coca, for his gratification........ 360 
To Mr. Brion, clerk of the plaza ydm., eight 
hundred libras, and [in addition?] over the property 
of the French troops, three hundred and eighty-four 
libras and two rations of bread per day while this lasts 800 


Corps of Engineers 
To these two officials To Mr. Amalot, engi- 
Idem, in all four hundred neer-in-chief, in addition 


fifty pounds of. flour which to the gratification which 
each one has taken annually is assigned to him ac- 


up to now. | cording to the advice of 
| the Senor governor on 
- October 8 of last year. 3000 
~ To Mr. Olivie, land surveyor or surveyor penerell 1200 


To Mr. Olivie of St. Maurise, his assistant...... | 600 


| J 

| 
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That to all the officials of this garrison and employees in 
the posts, and to the storehouse keepers and surgeons, will be 
continued for the present the furnishing of 450 French libras of 
flour which they must pay for at one sueldo and six dineros per 
pound, except the surgeon of Balize and that of the Acadians, 
and of Hahumas who enjoy rations; to the invalids employed 
in the ports of the city and posts of the colony as active troops, 
the same assistance in-money and rations of bread as they have 
_had up to now; in the same manner there shall be furnished the 
lights, firewood, and other utensils in the quarters of the guard- 
house of the expressed city, and posts and jails of it; the other 
lesser expenses which may be regular being attended to equally, 
although they may not be anticipated in the documents and notices 
received, nor can be anticipated at present. 


| New Orleans, January 1, 1768 

Ignacio Joseph de Loyola [rubric] 

[Marginal notation] 
ee | New Orleans, February 20, 1768. 


Send the original to the Contaduria Principal of this army 
and province because in it is proven the intelligence which the 
Senor Governor desires that there be given to the royal order of 
the 27th of May of last year, 1767, communicated to these officers 
by the E'xcelentisimo Senor Marqués de Grimaldi, and by me to 
the warehouse keepers of ‘he Spanish establishments as likewise 
this new order. 

Loyola 


[rubric] 
My Dear Sir: 


Although His Excellency, the Minister of State, under date 
of the 27th of May of last year, with approbation of His Majesty, 
may be pleased to order that the commandants of the establish- 
ments be credited with 5% of the sale of all the effects which 
might be spent in them for the account of the royal treasury, so 
that in this way the commandants would be zealous to execute 
his royal will in this district, but having understood by what 
happened along the Missouri that the commandants neglect the 
matters of the royal service in order to heed their own private 
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matters, nd in consideration of the fact that the waveliniees 
keepers are the ones who have the responsibility, and that like- : 
wise they are the ones who must spend it necessitating also to 
be a person who in this city may take care of the steps of Pr 


and soliciting the effects, so that he may better obtain in advanc 
the desire of His Majesty, the 5% which was destined to the © 
-commandants shall be divided in this form: One [%] to the 
- one who will take care of the purchase here [and] of its speedy 


preparation and dispatch, two [%] to the warehousekeeper for 
the work and trouble of spending it, and for the losses which he 
might experience in handling of it, and two [%] to the com- 
mandant of the’ fort so that he take care that no one else can 
have a store or place where drinks may be sold. And you, Your 
Excellency, will entrust on your part, to the warehouse keeper of 
each establishment to advise if the commandants of them have 


public or secret taverns contrary to the orders which have been 
given them. : 


May God keep Your Scocllonte many years. 
New Orleans, February 5, 1768. 


Your most faithful servant kisses Your Excellency’s hand. | 


Antonio de Ulloa 


| [rubric] 
Senor Don Ignacio Joseph de Loyola. | 


My Dear Sir: 


Although in the addition to the general statement of all the | 
employees of the service of the King of France, of the first of 


‘January of this year, dated 26th of August last, which I sent 


to the Contaduria Principal in your charge, was included Mr. 
Le Marquis a Swiss officer, reformado with a pension of 500# 
annually which up to now he has enjoyed, believing that this 
obligation as well as others must be heeded until the end which 
all of them may have, the Sevor Governor Don Antonio de Ulloa, 
has determined later by word of mouth, who in virture of the 
ordinances which he has ordered do not have to pay (the 
expressed pension) from the fund destined to pay those of this 
province. And I am advising you so that it being verified in the 


7 
a 
. 
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Contedurta Principal of your charge, what has been Sepewnrned 
in the cited addition may not have effect. 


May our Lord keep you the many years that I desire. 
New Orleans, September 5, 1768. 

- Your most affected faithful servant kisses your hand. 

Ignacio Joseph de [rubric ] 


Senor Don Esteban Gayarre. 


A copy of these instruments was given to the Governor with the 


following expression: 

It is a copy of the Estado General ‘Adiceién oad officcial 
letter which under their dates have been sent to the Contaduria 
Principal of my charge for the payment of the respective salaries 


of each one of these included in these notices as has been done in . 


general until the end of October, 1768, with the exception of the 
Special pension assigned to Mr. Marquis which by verbal order of 


Senor Don Antonio de Ulloa ordered his payment suspended and 
that of others which have not occurred from the first of July 


until the end of October on account of the lack of funds to do so 
in cash money. | | 3 
New Orleans, September 11, 1769. i 

Don Esteban Gayarré. 


Addition to the estado general of all the employees in the 
service of the King of France, under date of January 1, 1768, 


and in which were included those of the Treasury and other 


branches for the account of His Majesty in place of those who 
were formerly employed; founded on the certifications and notes 


given by the French Commissioner, Mr. Foucault, in order [to 
_make known] omissions which by natural forgetfulness he com- 


mitted in his promises of all, and in the [certifications and 
notes?] of the interested persons which have seemed regular 


principal so that joining to the cited estado general one may 


proceed to the payment of the amounts which have failed to be 


included in it, and they are detailed as follows: 


Estado Mayor of the Plaza Frenchlibras 


Mr. Auvert, Captain Adjutant-major, has always 
enjoyed two thousand, four hundred libras and there 


not being assigned for him in the E’stado more than 


two thousand, four hundred are now added to it..... | 400 


~~ 
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General Warehouse and Individual Employees 


To Luis D[ucin?], Constable of the plaza: There 
will be continued the six hundred libras French money, 
and four hundred and fifty pounds of flour per year, _ ae 
as an obligation of the King of France...... 4 . | 600 


Navy a  Prench libras 


Mr. de Ville, Labutenant of the Post, with one 
thousand libras of salary a year; his employment was 
not considered necessary, but he making his utility 
known later it has been resolved that he continue to | 
serve with the same salary......... See ae 1000 


H ospital 


The surgeon, Regni, of six (libras] per 
year, who has been considered always encharged 


with considering the remedy of the greater number | 
of the sick....... 


Another, Ruby, with five hundred libras in addi- 
tion to the one thousand which has been assigned to 
him in the Estado, where they failed to include it 


Special Pensions 


Mr. Le Marquis, retired Swiss officer, five hundred ~ 
libras annually, for the pension which is assigned to 
him by the King of France, and which he has enjoyed 
until the end of last year, 1767, — to documen- 3 


New Orleans, August 26, 1768. 


Joseph de Loyola | 
| ‘ [rubric] 
INTRODUCTION TO DOCUMENT II | 


| The original of this document is in the Papeles de Cuba, 
legajo 569. There is a photostatic copy of it in the Library of Con- 
gress. This is a list limited to the army and refers to salaries at the 
specified ranks. These are salaries paid in terms of monthly and 
not annual salaries. As this was during wartime many changes 
were made. There are many thousands of documents referring to 


tA 
? 
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appointments, salary and rank- changes made for individuals 
during the war. Some of the changes taken from documents at 
random are the following: 


3 I. Galvez assigned (royal order February 19, 1780, letter 
of Intendant, July 19, 1781) a salary of 40 pesos per month to 
Lieutenant graduado of Infantry, Don Carlos Trudeau, surveyor 

- of Louisiana. King reduced the salary to 35 pesos per th. 

Galvez to Intendant, San Yldefonso, September 17, 1782. Paples 
de-Cuba, 569. | 


Il. In Galvez’s letter of July 19, 1781, no. 443, a salary of 
60 pesos per month was assigned to Basilio Ziménez, comptroller 
of the royal hospital in New Orleans. The King assigned 50 pesos 
per month. Galvez to Intendant, September 17, 1782. Papeles de 
Cuba, 569. In similar vein and amounts relative to Joseph 
Montegut, appointed surgeon of the royal hospital to be estab- 
lished at New Orleans. Another letter of same to same, same 
date. I bid. : 


Ill. In reply to a letter of the Intendant of Louisiana to 
Galvez, no. 87, of September 1, 1781, the latter under date of 
El Pardo, March 12, 1782, approved the continuation of the | 
increase of 60 pesos per month in addition to the salary of Pedro 
Piernas, Lt.-Col. and Sgt. Major of the Regiment during his ad 
interim charge of New Orleans. Ibid. 


IV. Upon the recommendation of the Contador and Treas- 
urer and B. de Galvez the King approves: ae 


(1) Because of the elevation of the first official, 
Gayarré, second official Antonio Chouriac is raised to first 
official with an increase of 100 pesos in addition to his 500 
pesos dotation. Third official Manuel Romas was raised to 
second official with an increase of 100 pesos in addition to 
his 400 peso dotation. Enrique Darcantel was appointed 
third official with 50 pesos added to his 400 peso dotation. 
Juan de Tala Bouligni was appointed to the newly created 

position of fourth official. 


(2) Replacing de Villabaso pa by 
Joseph Antonio de Hoa as mgt adding 90 pesos to his 360 
peso dotation. 


Galvez to Navarro, Madrid, March 27, 1782. This was sent 
to the Contaduria on August 19, ba 82, countersigned by Navarro. 
ra de Cuba, 569. | 
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-TEXT OF DOCUMENT II 
REGULATION OF THE MONTHLY SALARY 


which the King has deigned to assign to the Officers of the Regi- 
ments of Infantry, Cavalry, and Dragoons who may obtain their 


retirement in America and the Philippine Islands as reserves or 
in their homes. 7 


Reserves Retired in 
[agregrados a Plaza]. their Homes. 
| Pesos fuertes Pesos fuertes 
Colonel of the Infantry,) 7 
Cavalry or Dragoons......) 45 
Sergeant-Major, Idem.. 35 
Adjutant-Major, Idem.. 18 
Captain, Idem......... 30 ee. 22.4 
Sub-Lieutenant of the In-) | 
fantry and Ensign of the) | 
Cavalry and Dragoons ......) 09. 


To the Officers.of the Artillery Corps of America His 
Majesty assigns half of the respective salary which they enjoy | 
in active service when they obtain their retirement whether it be 
_in the Reserves or in their homes; and to those of the Royal Corps 
of. Engineers that which His Majesty finds convenient to assign 
to them according to the class of their employment and the merit 
which they may have acquired. El Pardo, January 17, 1780. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF REVENUES 
General Administrator Don José de Villavase... 1200 


400 
A Chief [customs] 600 


first corperal of the night patrol. 325 


‘ 
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Twelve ordinary guards at 200 pesos each per 
2400 


A customs house tender [falwa] with a patron and 
- eight sailors at Syetve pesos — the first and ten 


| RoyAL 
Comptroller Don Bacilio Jimenez. 600 
A Comisario de entrades, Don José Sotomayor... 300 
_ A superintendent, Don Pedro Villamil..... 
A chaplain, Reverendo Padre —_ Salvador de 
A head surgeon, Don José Montegut............ 600 
A chief practitioner, Don Domingo de Fleites.. 360 
A practitioner of surgical apparatus........... 192 
Two Immens [ste. Idem?] at 180 pesos each per 
A head apthecary, Don José Ocon.............. 480 
An assistant for the apothecary............... 96 
A first cabo de sala [orderly]................ 240 


INTRODUCTION TO DOCUMENT III 


- This list of employees is taken from the National Archives 
of Cuba, Royal Decrees and Orders, Seventh Book. It was made 
- by Navarro and approved by Galvez. This evidently is a copy of 
-acopy. It is cited in L. M. Perez, Guide to the Materials for Ameri- 
can History in Cuban Archives, page 92, as being among the Flori- 
da and Louisiana Papers, Tribunal de Cuentas, 1785, p. 580. Most 
of the names and officers are mentioned in Caroline Maude 
Burson, The Stewardship of Don Esteban Mir6. Compare this — 
document with the one printed in Martin, History of Louisiana, 
240-243. 


*The Royal order approving the Reglamento of salaries for the hospital of the province of 
Louisiana proposed under date of August 19, 1781, is dated March 12, 1782. A copy is in the 
Cuban Archives (Perez, Guide, p. 89) and elsewhere. There are many mentions of the surgeon 
Montegut. See note to Document II. See also A. P. Nasatir, “Royal Hospitals in Colonial 
- §panish America,” ‘in Annals “ Medical History, third series, vol. IV, no. 6, pp. 481-503. See 

Burson, op. cit. 


\ 
| 
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TEXT OF DOCUMENT III 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS OF EMPLOYEES AND OTHER 
OBLIGATIONS OF THE PROVINCE OF LOUISIANA INCLUDING THE 
PLAZAS OF MOBILE AND PENSACOLA AS PRACTISED BY THE THE 
-INTENDANT, DON MARTIN NAVARRO, FOLLOWING THE INSTRUC- 


TIONS INDICATED BY THE MOST EXCELLANT SENOR CONDE DE. 


GALVEZ AND THE ROYAL ORDERS OF FEBRUARY 26 AND 28 OF THE 
PAST YEAR [1784] 


[Dated] March 20, 1785 
Approved by Royal Order of December 7 of this same year. 


LOUISIANA | | 
PLAZA OF NEW ORLEANS AND THE ESTADO MAYOR 
Governor and Captain-General, Most Excellent Sefior 


Conde de Galvez, his salary per year in pesos........... 10000 
Legal advisor of, the salary Don Juan Doroteo del —_—> 
Secretary, Don Andrés Lopez de Armesto..... mee. 
He enjoys his employment by royal order with + 1000. 
the obligation of serving as Director of Schools.... 400) _ 
Clerk in the secretariat, Don Antonio Morales...... 600 
Sargento Mayor of the Plaza, Lieutenant-Colonel, a 
Don Jacinto Panis.......... 1200" 
14800 
Adjutant Major Don Luis Leblanc. ae | 600 | 
Another adjutant with rank and salary of a Captain, | 
Don Gilbert Guillemart........ ‘740 
A government scrivener, Don Fernando Rodriguez. . 740 
An interpreter of the English language, Don J a , 
A land surveyor, First Lieutenant of the Infantry Don : 
420 


A small boat [falua] with a ‘patron and ten oarsmen 
_ at fifteen pesos per month for _ first named and ten for — | 


| 
| 
. 
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OFFICIALS WHO ARE PAID WITH ARMY RANKS WHOSE SALARIES 
ARE NoT INCLUDED IN THE DOTATION [BUT WHICH] WILL BE 
ONLY FOR THE LIFE OF THE INTERESTED PARTIES 


A brevet Colonel with the salary of a Lieutenant-Colo- 


nel Gibo [sic] Don Gilberto Antonio Maxent............ 1752 
A Lieutenant-Colonel with salary of that rank, Don 
Another Ydem breveted, Don Alexandro Dechober. . 372 
Another, Don Francisco Villille. i455 372 
An Infantry Captain, Don Estevan de Vaugine...... 372 
Another, Don Pedro Chabet [Chaves].............. 372 
Another, Don Pedro Roseau [Rousseau].......... 480 
Another retired Officer, Don-Guido Dufosat... _ 
Another Ydem, Don Francisco Demaziliers........ 240 
A First Lieutenant, Don Pedro de Mirigni.......... 480 
Another, Don Estevan de Lamorandiere............ 480 
Another, Don Miguel Cantrelle..... ee 480 
Another, Don Mauricio Oconor................-.- A80 
Another, Don Guillermo 480 
Another, Don Roberto Robin........ 240 
Another, Don. Luis Indic... 240 
Another,:. Don Carlos Braseau... i. <is 240 
Another, Don Vicente Renx......... 
Another, Don Carlos Deblanc........ reer 240 
Another, Don Luis Bormé....... 240 
Sub-Lieutenant, Don José Piernas........ 192 


— Don Augustin Solio [Soileau]. 384 


ARTILLERY 


A complete company whose salary is made uniform 
with that which is received by those [companies] of the 
Plaza of Havana, amounts to 

storehouse keeper.. 
An assistant 
A master 


INFANTRY TROOPS 
A regiment composed of three battalions. on a war 


- footing, whose salary during the year 


18,417 
540 
220 
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DRAGOONS 


There exists a complete company whose salary is, 
For the rental of the house which serves as barracks.. 350 


CARABINEERS 


A Captain breveted as Lieutenant-Colonel, Don eran- 


A Lieutenant, Captain of the hatnater, Don Pedro | 


MILITIAS 


A Goldnal-Comehahdant. Don Gilberto Antonio de 
Maxent 


The salary of Colonel Don ; 
Gilberto Maxent is found com- 
puted in the category of indi- 
vidual officers. 


An 
- Captain of the Infantry, 
Don Nicholas Delassize. . 728 


Another adjutant without army rank, Don Enrriquez 


Five first sergeants, four first corporals, and one ) 

1608 
Two retired sergeants with the salary of ins pesos — 


COLORED MILITIAMEN 


This individual gets the | s imon Calefat, Cap- 
| ; tain, Commandant of the 
pay that he enjoys by reason 

wise will cease with his life. | 72% * Ye@r'y Pension 


FORTIFICATION 
A director of works without military Don 
360 
A warehouse keeper of fortifications and provisions, 7 
600 
A peon de confianza, Don Francisco Lavrien........ 300 


Two servants at fifteen pesos monthly each, per 


| 
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MINISTRY OF THE ROYAL TREASURY = | i 

INTENDANT | 
Don Martin Navarro. 4000 
A legal advisor....... 1500 
Two scriveners at 300 pesos each per year. a 600 
Expenses of the office..... 200 

A scrivener of the Royal aes Don Rafael 


A small boat [falua] for the service of the inneeiliiienis 
with a patron and ten oarsmen at fifteen pesos for the first 
| and ten for the latter. 1380 


CHIEF AUDITORSHIP OF THE ARMY 


Auditor of the Army, Don José de Orué............ 1600 
clerk, Don Enrique Darcantell.............. 600 q 
Second clerk, Don Juan Tala............... ao 500 

Third clerk, Don Francisco de Castro..... 450 

Fourth clerk, Don Luis Tauchen. ... 400 


Expenses of the 100 


‘TREASURY OF THE ARMY 


Treasurer of the army, Don José Teuchen.......... 1200 
Head clerk, Don José Antonio de Tloa............ 450 
Paying clerk, Don Bernardo Auricostes............ 250 
Rental of the office building.......... 700 

Four male nurses at the rate of 96 pesos each per 


To be considered | as expenses for meals and utensils 


i 
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SCHOOLS* 


A Director, Don Andres Lépez de Armesto, whose salary is 
included in the category of Secretary of the Government. 


Those employed in the ) 
schools excluding the Direc- 
tor which passed to Secretary ef 
of the Government, perform A syntax teacher, Don 
according : to ea contract | Pedro Arango y Villegas 700 — 
Madrid July : 17, 1771, for letras, Don Mnl. Dias de | 
the limited time of 15 years | oe | 700 — 
which end on the same day of | 
the year ’86 during which Another with half 
time the pensions will be in | Salary, Don Estevan Qui- © 
effect. Unless something else | Nones ................ 350 
is determined, the last two 
will continue by Royal Order | 
of November 8, 1788. 


| | 
SPIRITUAL NOURISHMENT 
PLAZA OF NEW ORLEANS** 


A prefect or priest...... 480 
Parochial Church of San | A deputy ........:..... 300. 
Luis | Another Idem .......... 300 
| A head sacristan........ 800 
A vicar for the nuns.... 360 
NEW TOWN OF SAN BERNARDO | | 
DISTRICT OF THE GERMANS [COAST] 
Parish of San Carlos.....One priest.............. 240 
Of San Juan Bautista. ... Another Id:..... 240 
| ACADIAN COAST | 
[Parish] of Santiago..... One priest........ 


*See E. Liljegren, ‘“‘Frontier Education in Spanish Louisiana,” in Missouri Historical 
Review, XXXV, 345-372; M. L. Riley, ‘‘The Development of Education in Louisiana Prior to 
Statehood,” in Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, XIX, 595-634; and Minter Wood, ‘‘Life in New 
Orleans in the Spanish Period,” in ibid, XXII, 643-709. 


~**QOn the Church see R. Baudier, The Catholic Church in Louisiana. 
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DISTRICT OF PUNA CORTADA 
[Parish] of San | | 


ATACAPAS 
[Parish] of San Martin. . .One priest. 


OPELUSAS 


NATCHITOCHES 
Parish of San Francisco. .One priest 


NATCHEZ 


Id. of San Estevan..... One priest... 
ILLINOIS” 
[Parish] of San Luis One 
OF Ste. Geneviéve.-....... Another id... 
SETTLEMENT OF GALVESTON 


For chapel expenses which are considered for candles 


For the pension of six nuns at the rate of 120 pesos 


-CABILDO 


| Composed of six aldermen with one hundred pesos 
each per year. 


PORTS OF THE PROVINCE 
BALIZE- 
Two patrones at the rate of 120 pesos each 
Sixteen sailors at seventy-two pesos each.......... 
One navigator must be added in order to place buoys 
at the proper places and direct the entrance and departure 
of the vessels to which end there will be at his orders the 
pilot, patrones, and other sailors of the dotation of the port 
and they will have per year... 
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240 


240 


240 


240 


240 


240 
240 


360 
180 


300 


720 
360 


600 


For that of: twelve orphans. 
200 
240 
1152 
360 
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That the rations of another ship’s crew.and the troop 
that garrisons the port, the buying and the repairing of © 
launches and pirogues and their utensils in which, it is 
borne in mind, the gold which the Biscayne produces and — 
the deduction of the rations the Troop, to 


NATCHEZ | 


This port is served in peacetime by a Captain of the 
Infantry with a troop numbering sixty men. There is estab- 
lished in it a hospital and a storehouse of provisions in order 
to ration it, all under the charge of a single storehouse 
keeper and a surgeon and it is considered that the amount 
of the salaries of these two employees, that for peeeenons 


and for medicines will amount annually to.............. 6000 
An assistant without Real despacho, Don Estevan ‘3 
Miner, 

| | 


With the war this port occasions some expenses in — 
fortification and in maintaining a garrison without militia- 
men: The commandant is a Captain of the infantry with — 
a troop of eighty men who are quartered in that town in 
a private home which serves as barracks, rental for which 7 


Don Pedro Volsey is employed there. as an adj utant ee 
572 

A storehouse akor in charge of the pertrechos and | 
effects of another port and of the Indian storehouse...... 360 


All the other ports of the province are served by 
military commandants with their respective salaries except 
that of the parish of San Carlos in the district of the 
Germans, Don Santiago Maricot, and that of Rapido, Don — 
Estevan Laysart, who because of being special lieutenants | 
get 100 pesos per year................. 


*See A. P. Nasatir, Anglo-Spanish in the Illinois Country during the 
American Revolution, 1779- 1783,” in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. I, 
no. 3 (October, 1928), 291- 358; and by the same author, “St Louis during the Attack of 
1780,” in New Spain and the West, I, 239-261. 


r 
« 
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_ LAUNCHES OF THE PLAZA 


- boatswain’s mate for the lanchas canoferas and 
other smaller vessels belonging to His Majesty, José 
Barguez, with the salary of fifteen pesos monty. .<.a00. 180 


AUGMENTATION 


The sidnines for extraordinary expenditures of the 
province should be increased to wit: Extra salary of the 
Colonel of the fixed regiment, Don Esteban Miré, for the 

_ time that he may be temporarily in charge of the govern- 
ment of the province; difference of salary from Sargento 
_ Mayor to Lieutenant-Colonel which Don Francisco Bouligni 
obtains; repairing ruined buildings, forts, and baterias; 
pertrechos de Artilleria, lights, capotes, and firewood for 


the guards, flags for the plaza and ports, salary of militia- 


-men when for some special reason they employ correos, 
transports of munitions and provisions, exchange of 
detachments, board for the convicts of the prison and of 
exiles; armament of the Bergantine El Galveztown, 
galera la Valenzuela and the balandra La Moneta sta- 
tioned in the lakes; careening and support of other boats. . 10,000 
The annual obligations of the Province of Louisiana 


PLAZA OF MOBILE 
STAFF 


Governor, the Lieutenant-Colonel Enrique Grimarest. 2,000 
Chaplain of the plaza and hospital, the Reverendo 


Padre Fray José de Arozena....... 360 
For the expenses of the chapel. 50 
FORTIFICATION | | 
A warehouse keeper of fortifications and provisions, 3 
An aid, Don Francisco Miranda 180 
ARTILLERY | 


A siniaiadiiniiass keeper, who is the storehouse keeper of 


An aid, Don Francisco Fontanilla. So Se 300 
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A master gunsmith, Don Antonio Nicolas, enjoys 360 - 


pesos annually with the obligation of repairing the weapons 


Another adjutant, Don J osé Noriega 


of the eCards S60 
ROYAL HOSPITAL | 
Comptroller, Comisario de entrada, and Guarda 
who is the storehouse keeper of fortification....... ee —. 600 
A practitioner, Don Antonio Dayzne, in charge of the ae 
apothecary and of the Cabo de Sata Pee 4... 360 
| LAUNCHES OF THE PLAZA : 
These being used for the transportation of livestock 
and other tasks of the vessel should be equipped with two | 
patrones and eight sailors whose pay of 14 pesos monthly -— _— 
for the first named and 10 for the latter makes —: 1296 
ISLA DELFINA | 
Four sailors to fit out a launch which must remain in | 
another island to enter and help the ships, with a salary of oS 
EMPLOYEES OF THE BARQUERIA | 
Two minor 7d. with a palary of 15 pesos monthly, each 360 
It is estimated that the meat and pottage for the rations 
of a garrison company, an artillery sergeant, those of the 
employees of the ministry of the treasury, medicines and | 
equipment for the hospital, lights and .wood for the © 
guardhouse and some other extraordinary expense which 
may occur will amount to five thousene PCB0B............ 5000 
The obligations of the Plaza of Mobile amount to.... 18642 
PLAZA OF PENSACOLA 
STAFF 
Governor, the colonel of the Army, Don Arturo Sega 3000 . 
Sargento Mayor, Don Francisco Bonet de Arsein.. ~—200 
Adjutant Major, Don Diego de Vegas............. 720 


600 
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ARTILLERY 
A storehouse keeper, Don Francisco Xavier Navarro. . 600 
FORTIFICATION 
An ordiuess engineer with the rank of Lieutenant- 

Colonel, Don Joaquin de Seramas, enjoys fifteen pesos 

monthly as pay following the order of the Most Excellent 

Senor Conde’ de Galvez, which with his salary makes 

An overseer of royal works, Don Francisco de la Rua. 240 
A storehouse keeper of fortifications and provisions, 

A peon de confianza for the seinen of the plaza.. 300 
Another Yd. for the Fort of-San Carlos............ 300 

MINISTRY OF THE ROYAL TREASURY 

| “CHIEF AUDITOR’S OFFICE 

An auditor, Don Gab.’ Marin Pizarro.............. 1200 - 
Head clerk, Don José Gémez de los 480 
Another clerk. . 300 
Expenses of the office ........ 50 

| TREASURY 
Treasurer, Don [J uan] Francisco Arniaud de Courville 1200 
A clerk, Don Francisco Gutierrez de Arroyo........ 360 
Expenses of the office................ 
| ROYAL HOSPITAL 

Comptroller, Don Antonio Bolofia.................. 480 
A superintendent in charge of the functions of the 

surgeon, Don Juan Ruby. 780 
A chief practitioner, Don Juan Gallegos............ 420 

_ Two practitioners of surgical apparatus at 300 pesos. 600 
A head apothecary, Don Alonso Castillejo.......... 600 
_An assistant for the apothecary.................: 300 
A. first cabo de 300 
Another cabo de sala...... 240 

Two male nurses at 15 pesos monthly 
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SPIRITUAL NOURISHMENT 
A parish priest, the meverendo Padre Fray Pedro de 


There will be considered for the annual expenses of 

50 

LAUNCHES OF THE PLAZA 
A harbor pilot, José de la Pefia.................... 300 
Two sailors with a salary of ten pesos each..:...... 1440 
360 
360 
NOTE | 

The medicines and equipment for the hospital, the 

meat and pottage that this plaza consumes must be sup- 

plied from New Orleans and for their extraordinary 

expenses, the preparation of the bread and annual repairs 

of His Majesty’s buildings in addition to the discounts of 

the rations for their garrison, twelve thousand pesos will _ 

be considered sufficient................ eS 12000 
The obligations.of the Plaza of Pensacola amount ~~ 


BRANCHES OF THE SETTLEMENT AND FRIENDSHIP OF THE INDI 
PLAZA OF NEW ORLEANS | : 


AUDITORSHIPS OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Auditor, Treasurer and Royal Official, Don Juan 


1600 
Head clerk, Don Manl. J 600 
Second clerk, Don Manuel Armirez SO 360 
Expenses of the office........... 50 
WAREHOUSE 


) A warehouse keeper, Don Juan Prieto, does not enjoy © 
a salary or pay for this employment 


An aid, Don Francisco Blaché................. eee ae. 


; a 
} 
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COMMISSIONERS AND INTERPRETERS OF THE INDIANS WHO RESIDE 


IN THE CAPITAL 
Commissioner Don Pedro Duverguer. . 


A gunsmith, Nicolas Hebert 


360 
Interpreter of the Chacta Nation, Don José Boidore.. 540 
Another retired Jd., Juan Bautista Roureve........ 300 
_ SETTLEMENT OF SAN BERNARDO 
GALVESTOWN 
To Commandant, Captain of the Infantry Don Antonio 
Maxent, will be considered as pay besides his annual 
surgeon, Don Francisco Raushmens. .. 360 
VALENZUELA 
A surgeon, Don J van Vives: 360 
Nicolas Lépez, sergeant of the fixed siealineas of Loui- © 
' slana, enjoys 15 pesos per month for the commission of 
distributing the rations of the widows and orphans of | 
| Don Mario Cabrero enjoys seven reales daily as Fe 
A master gunsmith from the. capital, Juan Bautista : 
@ PUNTA CORTADA 
_ An interpreter, Pedro Landrenau [Landrony?]...... 108 
NATCHITOCHES 
An interpreter, Juan Bautista Brevel 96 
NATCHEZ | 
An interpreter, Francisco St. 168 
ARKANSAS 
An interpreter, Ju uan Bautista ee ae _ 168 
ILLINOIS 
An interpreter, Antonio de Hétre.........:..5.5.. 200 


| 
ine 
» 
3 
‘ > 
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PLAZA OF MOBILE 
Needless employment which) A commissioner of the Indians, 


_can be abolished at his death. { Don Pedro Susan........ — 640 
An interpreter of the Chacta nation.............. 540 
PENSACOLA 
This employment § should 
remain as long as they pre- A storehouse’ keeper, | 
sent gifts to the nations, for | Don Enrique Roche...... 540 | 


by reducing these the store- | An interpreter of the 
house keeper of the artillery | Talapuche nation, Antonio 
will be able to take charge of | Garzon ................ 540 
them. | | 


A Chacta interpreter 
being necessary in this Plaza, Another interpreter of _ 
you must replace the vacancy }the Chactas, Luis Fornerat 540. 
of this office when it is veri- one) 
fied in New Orleans. | 


AUGMENTATION 


Consider for expenses of the departments of the settle : 
ment and friendship of the Indians twenty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-two pesos which with the ten 
thousand two hundred and eighteen which is the sum of the 
salaries of the employees of the other departments amount ~ | 
_ to the forty thousand pesos of their original dotation.... 29,782 

The obligations (of Louisiana) and of the departments 
of the settlement and friendship of the Indians amounts to. 40, 000 , 


GENERAL RESUME | 
The obligations of Louisiana amount to...:..... .449,385. 4.25 


Idem of the Plaza of Mobile.................. 
Id. of the departments of the Settlement and friend- » eee 


_ The obligations of the Province of Louisiana including those © 
of Mobile and Pensacola and departments of the settlement and 
friendship of the Indians amount to five hundred thirty-seven | 
thousand, two hundred and eighty-one pesos, four reales and 


z 
‘ 
‘ 
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wiaitiadies mrs. de plata. Havana, March 20, 1785—Don Martin 
Navarro—Vto. Bno [approved] El] Conde de Galvez—It is a copy 
of the original—Navarro. It is a copy of the original ordinance 
which is filed in this Cont. pl: of the Army in my charge of which 
I wom: New Orleans, February 15, 1790. 


- INTRODUCTION TO DOCUMENT IV 

The original of this document is in Paples de Cuba, legajio 
122A. It is to be noted that no municipal offices are listed or given. 
(See e.g. H. P. Dart [ed.] and L. L. Porteous [trans.], “Account 
of the Credit and Debit of the Funds of the City of New Orleans 
for the Year 1789,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIX, 584- 
594.) It is further to be noted that this is a list of employees paid 
out of the Royal Treasury. It does not include officials paid by 
the army. Thus St. Louis and Natchitoches with its Lieutenant- 
Governors and Commandants at a number of posts are not listed. 
: They were army officers paid by the army. Some of the men men- 
| tioned and offices mentioned are to be found in Burson, The 
Stewardship of Don Esteban Miro, in A. P. Whitaker; Documents 
Relating to the Commercial Policy of Spain in the Floridas, and 

Gayarré, History of Louisiana, etc. 


- TEXT OF DOCUMENT IV 
Statement of the active and pensioned employees of the 
whole province with salary from the branch [ramo] of the Royal 
Treasury. Their names, salary, and classes. 


ANNUAL 

ASSIGNATION 
IN PESOS 
« NAMES CLASSES  FUERTES. 


GOVERNOR AND INTENDENT-GENERAL 
Estevan Mir6, gov- 
ernor of the province,. 
charged provisionally by 
royal order of February 25, 
1788, with the intendency- 
general of it [province] 

the ‘added: af Intendant | 2000 
two thousand pesos fuertes 
per annum over and above 

- the four thousand which he 
enjoys from the 
ship. 


| 
é 
‘ 
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NAMES 


Don Manuel Andres Lé- 


pez de Armesto, secretary 
of the government and in- 
tendency and director of 
the schools, with one-thou- 
sand pesos salary per year, 
six hundred pesos as secre- 


tary and four hundred as 


director. 


Don Francisco Fernan- | 


' dez, clerk of the secretariat 
of the government, with six 
hundred pesos per year. 


Don Cayetano Garcia 
Valdez, clerk of the inten- 
dency, with three hundred 
pesos per year. 


Don Francisco Roze, 
clerk of the same, with the 
same salary. | 


- Don Nicholas Maria Vi- 
dal, auditor of war, with 
two thousand pesos _an- 
nually. | | 

Don Manuel Serrano, 
legal advisor of the inten- 
dency, with one thousand 
pesos a year. 


Don Juan José Duforest, . 


‘English interpreter, with 


four hundred and eighty 


pesos per year. 
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ANNUAL 


ASSIGNATION 
IN PESOS 
CLASSES FUERTES. 

Secretary of the gov- 

ernment’ and _inten- 

dency and director of | | 

$200 [sic] 

Clerk of the secretariat 

of the government.... 600 

Clerk of the secretariat 

of the intendency.... 300 | 
300 
‘Auditor of war.... 2000 

Legal advisor of the 

intendency .......... 1000 
English interpreter... 480 
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ASSIGNATION | 
IN PESOS 
FUERTES. 


Don Carlos Trudeau, sur- 
veyor of this province, with 


hundred and twenty Surveyor 


pesos per year. 


CLASSES 


8300 


CHIEF AUDITORSHIP OF THE ARMY OF THIS PROVINCE 


José de Orué,- chief 
elites of the army of the 


province with functiones of 


-governmerft attorney and 


pesos per year. 


Chief Auditor of "the 
army, government at- 


torney and reviewing 


Fifth clerk of the 


reviewing officer, with two officer .............. 2000 
thousand pesos per year. 
Don Enrique Darcantel, 
head clerk of the chief audi- Head clerk of the audi- _ 
torship of the army, with torship of the army... 600 
six hundred pesos per year. 
Second clerk of ‘the | 
clerk of the same with five 
hundred pesos per year: 
Don Manuel Gonzales | 
Armirez, third clerk of Third clerk of the 
same, with four hundred same: 450 
fifty pesos per year. 
Don Francisco Gutierrez 
de Arroyo, fourth clerk of Fourth clerk of the 
the same with four hundred same ............... 400 


12610 
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IN PESOS 
NAMES_ CLASSES FUERTES. 


CHIEF TREASURER’S OFFICE OF THE ARMY OF THE LOUISIANA PROVINCE 


Don Gilberto -Leonard, | | | 
chief treasurer of the army Chief treasurer of the 
of the provinice, with twelve army ............... 1200 | 
hundred pesos per year. 


Don Juan Antonio Le 
Due, Chief clerk of the 
treasurer’s office of the 
army, with four hundred 
pesos per year. 


Chief clerk of the treas- 
urer’s office of the army 250 


Don Manuel de Urra, Paying clerk of the 


paying clerk of the same, same ............ coe 250 
with two hundred and fifty . 


pesos per year. | 14510 


/ GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE ROYAL REVENUES OF 
THIS PROVINCE 


iin José Antonio de 
Hoa, administrator of the 
royal revenues of this prov- 
ince, with twelve hundred 
pesos per year. 


Administrator of the 
royal revenues ...... 1200 


Don Manuel Gregorio de 
Tejada, supervising audi- Supervising auditor of 
tor of the same, with one the same............ 1000 
thousand pesos per year. 


Don José Navarro, first First clerk of the audi- | 
clerk of the auditor’s office tor’s office of the sala 
of the royal revenues, with revenue ............. — 500 
five hundred pesos per year. 3 | oe 


17,210 
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_ NAMES 


Don José Zamora, second — 


clerk of the same, with 
four hundred pesos per 
year. 
Don Antonio Ximenez, 
third clerk of the same, 


with three hundred and 
fifty pesos per year. 


Don Antonio Morales, 
treasurer of the adminis- 


tration of royal revenues, 


with eight hundred pesos 
per year. 


‘Don. José Blache clerk 
of the said treasurer’s of- 


- fice, with three hundred 


pesos per year. © 


Don Pedro La Roche 
‘[customs?] inspector of the 
same, with seven hundred 
pesos per year. 


Don José de Evia, cap- 
tain of the port and com- 
mandant of customs guard, 
with two thousand pesos 
‘per year. | 


Don Carlos Ximenez scri- 
vener of the royal treasury 
and [customs] inspection, 


. with five hundred pesos 


per year. 


treasury 
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ASSIGNATION 


CLASSES 


Second clerk of the 
same 


Third clerk of the 
same 


Treasurer of the royal 


Clerk of the treasurer 


of royal revenues.... 


Inspector of the royal 
administration | 


Captain of the port and 
commandant of the cus- 


Scrivener of the royal 
[cus- 
toms] inspection 


IN PESOS 
FUERTES. 


400 


350 


800 


300 


700 


2000 


500 


22260 


— 
| 
| 
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(Don) A chief [customs] | | 
guard of the royal adminis- Chief [customs] guard 
tration, with six hundred of the administration... 600 
pesos per year. 


Don Justo Sanchez, first 
corporal of the customs ae 
guard, with three hundred First corporal of the | 
and twenty-five pesos per customs guard ....... 325 
year. 


Don Rafael Ramos, sec- 
ond corporal, with two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pesos Second corporal ..... 275 
per year. | 


Twelve ordinary guards 
of the customs guard with | 
two hundred pesos per year 12 guards of the cus- 
each, making twenty-four .toms guard ..... 2400. 
hundred pesos. | 3 


Gabriel Barrios, patron | | 

of the customs guards ten- Patron of the customs | 
der, with one hundred and guard tender ..... 444. 
forty-four pesos per year. 


Ten sailors for the serv- 
ice of the same, with one | ae 
hundred and twenty pesos 10 sailors idem...... ~ 1200 
per year each, making 4: 
twelve hundred pesos: 


ow 27204 


STOREHOUSE KEEPERS OF THIS PLAZA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES e 
Don Juan Prieto, general 
storehouse keeper of provi- 
sions of this plaza, with 
six hundred pesos per year. 


General storehouse 
keeper of provisions _ 


‘ 
| 
. 
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NAMES 


Don Juan Bautista Ber- 
mudez, peon de confianza 


of the royal storehouse of . 


provisions, with two hun- 


dred and forty pesos per 


year. 


Don José -de La 


Barba, storehouse keeper - 


of artillery of this plaza, 
with four hundred and 
_ fifty pesos per year. 


Don Ambrosio de Lie- 
-vana, assistant of same, 
with hundred pesos 
per year. 


CLASSES 


ANNUAL 
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FUERTES. 


Peon de confianza of 


the royal storehouse. . 


Storehouse keeper of 
artillery of this plaza 


Assistant of same.... 


ROYAL HOSPITAL OF THIS PLAZA — 


-Bascilio Ximenez, 
auditor of the royal hos- 
pital of this plaza, with six 
hundred pesos per year. 


Don Pedro Villamil, su- 
perintendent of the same, 
with four hundred and 
eighty pesos per year. | 


Don Miguel Gonzales de 
Rueda, comisario de entra- 
das [person who keeps an 


account of the patients who | 
enter a hospital] of the. 


_ same, with three hundred 
pesos per year. 


240 


450 


300 


pete of the royal 


hospital of this plaza. 


600 


Superintendent of the. 


royal hospital 


480 


29874 


Comisario de entradas 
of the 


a 
= 
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NAMES 


Don Estevan de Pelgue, © 
physician of the same, with — 


six hundred pesos per year. 


Don José Monteagudo, 
chief surgeon of the same, 
with six hundred pesos per 
year. | 


R. P. Fr. Francisco de 
Caldas, chaplain of the 
same, with four hundred 
_and eighty pesos per year. 


Don José Ocon, apothe- 


cary of the same, with four | 
hundred and eighty pesos 


per year. 


Don Domingo de Fleitas, 
chief practitioner of the 
same, with three hundred 
and sixty pesos per year. 


Three other practitoners, 
with salary of five hundred 
and seventy-six pesos per 
year for the three. 


Two cavos de sala, first 
and second, with two hun- 
dred and forty pesos per 
year for the one and one 
hundred and forty-four for 
the other, making three 
hundred and eighty-four 
pesos per year. 


ANNUAL 
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Physician of the same. 600 


Surgeon of the same. . 600 
Chaplain-of the same.. 480 


Apothecary of the same 480 


Chief practitioner of 
the same .. 360 


Three practitioners of 


88270 


Two cavos de_ sala 


[orderlys] 


. 
| 
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NAMES FUERTES. 
An assistant apothecary, 2 | 
with ninety-six pesos per Assistant apothecary . 96 
year. | 
A cook and a male nurse 
with ninety-six pesos each Cook and male nurse.. 192 
DIVISION OF TOBACCOS 
Don José de Ortega, di- 
rector of the cultivation of 
tobacco, with two thousand f cultivat; 
pesos per year, whose posi- 
of tobacco, retired.... 2000 
tion is eliminated by royal | 
order of August 26, 1787, 
with continuation of salary. 
Don Renato Brion and 
Don Martin Braquier, ex- | 7 
aminers of tobacco, with Examiners of tobacco.. 1000 
one thousand pesos salary | | 
per year for the two. 
36942 


EMPLOYEES OF ROYAL. TREASURY, RETIRED WITH ENJOYMENT 
| OF SALARY 
Don Juan Bentura Mo- 
rales, auditor and treasurer 
of the division of Poblacitén © 
y Amistad de Indios of the 
province. Retired with con- 
tinuation of salary of six- 
teen hundred pesos annual- 
ly by virtue of royal order 
of September 3, 1787, in 
which His Majesty ordered 
that the said bureau should 
be joined to the principal 
auditor’s office of the army. 


Auditor and treasurer 
of the division of the 
Poblacién y Amistad 


2 

> 

i 

é 
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Don José Fauchez, for- : | 
mer principal treasurer of Principal 
the army of this province, 


retired with six hundred 


the army, retired .... 600 
pesos salary per year. | 


SPIRITUAL NOURISHMENT OF THIS PROVINCE 

R. P. Fr. Joaquin de | 

Protillo, curate of the parish 

of this city, with four hun- 

dred and eighty pesos per 
year. ea 


Curate of the parish of _ 
New Orleans ........ 480° 


39622 


R. P. Fr. Luis de Quin- 
tanilla, assistant curate of 
the same and chaplain of Assistant curate of the 
the Ursuline Nuns of the | ae 
three hundred and sixty 
pesos per year. 


Fr. Diego de Carriedo, | 
chief sacristan of the said 
parish, with three hundred Sacristan ot _ same. 300 
pesos per year. 


Don Antonio Ramis, may- | 
ordomo of the parochial | | 
church of this city, with Mayordomo of the pa- | 
rochial church ....... 200 
two hundred pesos per : | | 
year. 


R. P. Fr. Pedro de Velez, : 
of this province, with two 
per year. | 


- 
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NAMES 

R. P. Fr. Mariano Bru- 
nete, curate of the parish 
of the second German coast, 
with two hundred and 
forty pesos per year. | 

Fr. Bernardo Limpak, cu- 
rate of Punta Cortada, 


with two hundred and forty 
pesos per year. 


The presbyter Don Juan 


Delvaux, curate of Natchi- | 


toches, with two hundred 
forty pesos per year. 


R. P. Fr. Bernardo 


Deva, curate of Atakapas 


with two-hundred and forty 


pesos per year. 
R. P. Fr. José de Ara- 


cena, curate of La Fourche, 


with three hundred and six- 
ty pesos per year. 

P. Fr. Agustin Lamar, 
curate of New Galvez, with 
three hundred and stoned 
pesos per year. 


R. P. Fr. Pedro de ‘Za- 


mara, curate of Opeluzas, 


with two hundred and forty 
pesos per year. | 


R. P. Fr. Francisco de 
Azuqueca, of Cabanose, 
with two hundred and 
forty pesos per year. 


ANNUAL 
4 ASSIGNATION 
IN PESOS 
CLASSES  FUERTES. 
Curate of the second 
‘German: coast ........ 240 
Priest of Punta Cor- 


Curate Natchitoches 240 
Curate of Atakapas.. 240 
of La Fourche. 
aac of New Galvez 360 
of the Opeluzas 240 


Curate of Cabanose.. | 240 


42882 
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NAMES 


R. P. Fr. Félix de Quin- 
tanar, curate of Galvez, 


with three hundred and 


sixty pesos per year. 


Patricio Melo, sacristan © 


of Galvez-town, with one- 
hundred and eighty pesos 
per year. 


R. P. Fr. Buenaventura 


de Castro, curate of the 


parish of Yberville, with 
two hundred and _ forty 
pesos per year. 


R. P. Fr. Pedro de San 
Pablo, curate of the parish 
of Ste. Genevieve, with 
two hundred and _ forty 
pesos per year. 


R. P. Fr. Antonio Le- 
dreu, curate of St. Louis 
of Illinois, with two hun- 


dred and forty pesos per 


year. 


R. P. Fr. Manuel Garcia, 
church of the plaza of Mo- 
bile, with three hundred 
and eighty-five pesos per 
year, including twenty-five 
pesos oblation. 


José Rafael Ortiz, sacri- 
stan of the same parish, 
with one hundred and 
eighty pesos per year. 
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Sacristan of thesame.. 180 
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IN PESOS 
CLASSES FUERTES. 
Curate: of 360 
Sacristan of the parish 
Of 180 
‘Curate of Yberville... 240 
Curate of Ste. Gene- | 
Curate of St. Louis, 
Curate of Mobile..... 
44527 
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NAMES 


Don Guillermo Savage, 


Don Greorio White and 


Don Constantino Mack-. 


enna, Irish clergymen and 

curates of the parishes of 
Natchez, with four hun- 
dred and eighty. pesos per 
year, each one, and a sacris- 
tan with one hundred and 
eighty pesos, making alto- 
gether one thousand, six 


hundred and twenty pesos 


annually. 


R. P. Fr. Estevan de 


Valoria, curate in Pensa- — 


cola, with seven hundred 


and seventy pesos per year 
including fifty pesos of ex- 


pense [gastos de capilla] 


fee, and a sacristan with 


ANNUAL 
ASSIGNATION 
| IN PESOS. 
CLASSES FUERTES. 
Three curates and a 
sacristan for the par- 
‘ishes of Natchez...... 1620 
Curate of Pensacola... 770 


one hundred and eighty 


pesos. 


‘Six Ursuline nuns of the — 


convent of this city, with 
_ twelve-hundred and ninety- 
six pesos of annuity per 
year by His Majesty for 
the six, with six hundred 
pesos more per year for the 
assistance. of twelve or- 


phans, making a total of 
_ eighteen hundred and nine-— 
ty-six pesos per year. 


Six nuns ard twelve or- 
phans of the convent of 
this city pensioned by 


| 
| 
47097 
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SCHOOL MASTERS OF THIS CITY WITH SALARY BY HIS MAJESTY 


R. P. Fr. Ubaldo Del- 
gado, named by His Ma- | | 
jesty to serve the public Schoolmaster of ‘the © 
school of primeras letras school of this city.... 700 
in this city, with seven | 
hundred pesos per year. 


Don Fernando Ybaiiez, 
assistant of the said school, 
with three hundred and 
pesos per year. 


Aid of idem ........ 850 


CABILDO OF THIS 
Don Andrés Almonaster 

y Roxas, Alderman, Royal 

Standard-Bearer of the ca- 

bildo of this city, with one 

hundred pesos per year. 


Royal Stan- 
dard-bearer of this city’ 100 


50143 


Don Luis Toulan de | | 
Beauregar, alderman and Alderman alcalde pro-— 
same salary. | 


Don 


de las Barre, alderman, Alderman and _ chief 
chief constable, with same constable ........... 200 
‘salary. 


Don Rodulfo Ducros, per- _ 
petual alderman, with like Perpetual Alderman .. 100 
salary. | 


Don Nicolas Forstal, per- 


petual alderman, with like Perpetual Alderman .. 100 
salary. 


~* 
> 
— 
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ANNUAL 
ASSIGNATION 

IN PESOS 
_ CLASSES ‘ FUERTES. 


BODY OF SEAMEN IN THE SERVICE OF THE SHIPS OF THE KING 
IN’ THIS PLAZA 


Four who serve > 
on the vessels of the King | 


in this plaza who are em- 
ployed to carry provisions 
and effects to the towns of 
Mobile and Pensacola and 
the various posts of the 
province, with one-hundred 
and eighty pesos each per 
year; with six additional 
saliors who take care of the 
said vessels, with one hun- 


dred and twenty pesos per 
year each. All told they. 


_ make fourteen hundred and 
forty pesos annually. 


Four patrones and six 


_ sailors who serve on the 


ships of the King in 


52083 [sic] 


PLAZA OF. AUDITORSHIP 


Governor and comman- 
dant, Brigadier Don Arturo 
O’Neil, with three thousand 
pesos per year. 


| Adjutant Major. of the 
plaza of Pensacola, Don 
Jose Noriega, with seven 


hundred and twenty pesos . 


per year. 


Don Gabriel Marin Pi- | 


-zarro, auditor of Pensacola, 
- with twelve hundred pesos 
per year. 


Governor and Comman- 


dant of Pensacola .... 3000 


Adjutant Major of the 


Auditor of Pensacola. 1200 


4 
} 
4 
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NAMES 
Don Jose Gomez de los 


Reyes, chief clerk of the 


auditor’s office, with four 
hundred and eighty pesos 
per year. 

Don Francisco Ruiz, sec- 
ond clerk of the same, with 


three hundred pesos per 


year. 


Don Francisco Arniaud 
de Courville, treasurer of 
Pensacola, with twelve hun- 
dred pesos per year. 


Don Juan Lozada, clerk 


of the same, with three 


hundred and sixty pesos . 


ANNUAL 


ASSIGNATION 
_IN PESOS 
CLASSES FUERTES. 
Chief clerk of it ..... 480 
Second clerk of the 
TREASURY OF PENSACOLA 
Treasurer of Pensacola 1200 
68983. 
Clerk of the treasury.. 360 


per year. 


STOREHOUSE KEEPER AND OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE SAID TOWN 


Don Francisco Gonzalez 
de Jonte, storehouse keeper 
of fortification and provi- 
sions in Pensacola, with six 
hundred pesos per year. 


Two peones de confianza, 
with three hundred pesos 


per year. 
An ordinary engineer, 


with eleven hundred and 


eighty pesos per. year, 
which position is vacant 
because of the death of the 
one who held it. 


keeper of 


fortification and provi- 


Two peones confi- 


-anza of the royal store- 


houses of Pensacola. . 


Engineer of Penzacola 


600 


600 


1180 


— 
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Don Francisco de la Rua, 

overseer of the royal works | 

of Pensacola, with salary Overseer of works... 240 
of two hundred and forty | | 

pesos per year. 


Don Francisco Xavier 

Navarro, storehouse keep- | 

er of artillery of the said Storekeeper of artillery 600 
plaza, with six hundred 

pesos per year. | 


62563 


Don Tomas Comins, as- 
‘sistant of same, with four 
hundred and twenty pesos 

per year. . 


Assistant of same.... 420 


Don Nicolas Lopez, mas- _ 
ter gunsmith of same, with Master gunsmith of 
three hundred and sixty same 
pesos per year. | 


Francisco Palermo, mas- 
‘ter blacksmith of same, — oF 


sixty pesos per year. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL OF PENSACOLA 


Don Antonio Bolofia, | | 
comptroller of the royal. , 
hospital of Pensacola, with of royal 30 
seven hundred and eighty “> 
‘pesos per year. 


3 
° 
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NAMES 
Don Pedro de _ Alva, 
steward [mayordomo] of 
same, with duties of keep- 
ing account of patients who 
enter, with four hundred 
and eighty pesos per year. 


Don Juan Ruby, head sur- 


geon of same, with seven 
hundred and eighty pesos 


per year. 


Don Juan Gallegos, head | 


practitioner, with four hun- practitioner. ... 


dred and twenty pesos pe 
year. | 


Two surgical practition- 


ers at three hundred pesos 


per year each, totaling six 
hundred pesos per year. 


Don Alonzo Castilleja, 


apothecary of same, with 


~ six hundred pesos per year. 


Aide of same, with three 
hundred pesos per year. 


Two cavos de sala, [two] 
male nurses, and a cook, 
with salary of ten hundred 
and eighty pesos per year 
for the five. 
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CLASSES 


Steward of same..... 


Head surgeon of same 780 


Two surgical practi- 


tioners 


Apothecary of same.. 


Aide of same...... 
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420 


661 


600 


Two cawvos de sala, two 


male nurses and a cook 


of same 


480 
63 
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BODY OF SEAMEN OF THE VESSELS OF THE KING AT PENSACOLA 


One patron and twelve 


sailors who serve on the ic 


King’ s vessels in the service 
of the plaza, with one hun- 
dred and forty-four pesos 
per year for the patron and 
one hundred and twenty 
idem for each one of the 
sailors, totalling fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four pesos 


One patron and twelve 


per year without the value 


of rations. = 


de la Pena, harbor 


pilot of the same, with three 
hundred pesos per year. 


A ship carpenter, one 
calker, and one cooper, with © 


three hundred and_ sixty 
pesos per year each, total- 
- ing ten hundred and eighty 
pesos per year. 


sailors in Pensacola .. 1584 
70327 
[Harbor pilot ..... 


One ship carpenter, 
calker, and one cooper 
of SaMe 1080 


PLAZA OF MOBILE 


Miguel Eslava, store- 
house keeper of provisions 
and artillery in Pensacola 
[sic], with duties of comp- 


troller of that royal hos-. 


pital and of auditor of the 


royal treasury of it [with] | 


six hundred pesos per year. 


Storehouse keeper of 


Mobile [sic] 


® 
| 
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NAMES 


Don Francisco Miranda, 
aide of the storehouses 
of provisions, with three 
hundred pesos per year. 


Ambrosio Sendon, peon 
die confianza of same, with 
one hundred and eighty 

pesos per year. 


Don Francisco Fonta- 


nillas, aide of the royal 
storhouses of artillery, with 
three hundred pesos per 
year. | 


Antonio Nicolas, master 
gunsmith of same, with 
three hundred and sixty 
pesos per year. 


Don Juan Gallegos, head 
surgeon of the said hos- 
pital, with six hundred 
pesos per year. 


Don Raphael Ydalgo, 
head practitioner of same, 
with three hundred and 


sixty pesos per year. 


Juan Arny, male nurse of 
same, with one hundred and 


ANNUAL 
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Aide of same ........: 300 


Peon de confianza. 180 


"72787 
Aide of the storehouses — 
Master gunsmith of 

ROYAL HOSPITAL OF MOBILE 

Surgeon of the royal | 
hospital of Mobile..... 600 
Head practitioner of 
Male nurse of same.. 180 


eighty pesos per year. 


° 
4 
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Claudio Lefebre, baker, 

with six hundred pesos per Baker of — 600 
year. 
75187 


BODY OF SEAMEN FOR SERVICE OF THE BOATS OE SAID PLAZA 
Guillermo Clark, patron, 
with one hundred and sixty- 
eight pesos per year, and 
twelve sailors with one hun- One patron and 12 sail- 
dred and twenty pesos per ors in Mobile ........ 1296 [sic] 
year each one, amounting | 
to twelve hundred and 
ninety-six pesos per year. 
Jose Moro, harbor pilot * 
_ of the Isla Delfina, with 
two hundred and sixteen, 
and four sailors with one 
hundred and twenty pesos 
each, amounting to six hun- 
dred and ninety-six per 
Juan Alvi, ship carpenter 
in Mobile, with two hundred 


Harbor pilot and four 
sailors in the Isla Del- 


and forty pesos nee year, 
Nicolas Mongula,. master. 
mason of same, with salary Master mason ........ 240 


of two hundred and forty 
pesos per year. | 
English interpreter in 

- game, with one hundred and | 

' eighty pesos per year. His English interpreter .. 180 
is Don Santiago La- 
gausaye. | 


| 
4 
. 
~ 
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CATTLE HERDS OF THE KING AT MOBILE 
A chief herdsman who | | 
manages the herd which the | Lo | 
King has at Mobile for the Chief herdsman of the 
supplying of meat for the King’s cattle at Mobile 420 
troop, with four hundred | 
and twenty pesos per year. 


Two subordinate herds- 
men, with one hundred and 
eighty pesos per year each, 
amounting to three hundred 
and sixty pesos per year. 


POSTS OF THE PROVINCE OF LOUISIANA: BALIZE 
Don Francisco Candel, | | : 
storehouse keeper of Balize, Storehouse keeper of : 
with salary of three hun- Balize ........... i... 800 
dred pesos per year. : 


Don Ronquillo, 
chief navigator [primer | | | 
piloto] of same, with three Chief navigator of same 360 
hundred and sixty pesos gre | 
per year. 


A harbor pilot, with two 


Two patrones, with one 
hundred and twenty pesos 
each one per year, and six- | | 
teen sailors with salary of Two patrones and six- 
seventy-two pesos each one teen sailors ....... tus. 1802 
per year, altogether amount- | 
ing to thirteen hundred and 
ninety-two pesos per year. 


80871 
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Don Juan Castanedo, 
_storehouse keeper of Nat- 
chez, with three hundred 
and sixty pesos per year. 


Two assistants of same, 
seventy-two pesos each 
one per year, amounting to 
one hundred and forty-four 
pesos per year. 


Don Luis Faure, surgeon _ 


of the royal hospital of 
Natchez, with three hun- 
dred pesos per year. 


One cavo de sala pe 


three assistants, with one 
hundred and eighty pesos 
year for the cavo, and 


each of the three assistants 
with ninety pesos per year, 


amounting altogether to 


four hundred and _ fifty 
pesos per year. 


A master baker and two ; 


assistants, [the master] at 
one hundred and twenty 
pesos per year and the two 
assistants. at  ninety-six 
pesos each. Total two hun- 
dred and twelve pesos an- 
nually. 
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NATCHEZ 
Storehouse keeper of . 
Natenhet Gea 360 
Two assistants of same 144 
Surgeon of royal hos- 
pital of Natchez ..... 300 
A cavo de sala and 
three assistants of same 450 
A master baker and 
two assistants ee 212 [sic] 


82237 [sic] 
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Don Juan Barné, store- 
house keeper, with three 
hundred and sixty pesos 
per year. 


Two assistants, with an- 
nual salary of one hundred 
and forty-four pesos for 
both. 


Don Pedro Foucher, com- 
mandant of New Madrid 
and principal minister of 
the royal treasury in it, 
with four hundred and 
eighty pesos of annual rec- 
ompense approved by his 
Majesty in the royal order 
of June 9, 1790. 


Francisco Rodriguez, 
storehouse keeper of said 
[post], with one hundred 
and forty-four pesos per 
year. 


Jorge Yndulain, charged 
with the distribution of 
medicines, with one hun- 
dred and twenty pesos wer 


ANNUAL 
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| FUERTES. | 
NOGALES | 
Storehouse keeper of 
Two assistants ia. 144 
NEW MADRID. 
Commandant and prin- | 
cipal minister of: the 
royal treasury in New dee 
Storehouse keeper of thee 
Same 144 
Distribution of medi- © 
120 


year. 


83485 
| | 
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APALACHE 
Don Ygnacio Ruiz, store- 
house keeper ang distributor. Storehouse keeper of. 
of rations, with four hun-. 
Apalache ...... 420 
dred and ‘twenty pesos per | | 
year. 
‘Ygnacio Sierra, surgeon 
of same, with like salary 
of four hundred and twenty 420 
pesos per year. 
A baker, with one hun- | 
dred and eighty pesos per 180 
year. | 
| | TOMBECBE | 
Antonio Lopez, distribu- : | 
ter of rations, with one Distributer of rations 


hundred and eighty pesos in Tombecbé ........ 180 
per | 


CIVIL COMMANDANTS IN THE VARIOUS POSTS OF THE PROVINCE | 
WITH ANNUAL SALARY | 


civil commandant in 
each one of the posts of the 
province to wit: The Ger- 
-man Coast, Opeluzas, Oua- 
chita, Nueva _ Feliciana, 

_ Nueva Yberia, and Valen- 

- guela, with one hundred 
pesos salary per _ year, 
amounting to six hundred 
pesos per year. 


Six civil commandants: 600 
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DIVISION OF POBLACION Y AMISTAD DE YNDIOS OF THIS PROVINCE 


Juan Bautista Nicolas, 
gunsmith for the Indians in 
this capital, with three hun- 
_ dred pesos per year. 


Don Luis Forneret, in- 
terpreter in this [capital], 
with five hundred and forty 
pesos per year. 


Don Pedro Duberge, com- 


missary of Indians in same, © 


with three hundred and 
sixty pesos per year. 


Don Francisco Blache, 
aide of the storehouse keep- 
er of Indians of this capital, 
which is that of provisions, 


with three hundred and 


sixty pesos per year. 


Antonio Garzon, Indian 
interpreter in Pensacola, 
with five hundred and forty 
pesos per year. 


Don Pedro Jugean, com- 
missary of Indians in Mo- 
bile, with like salary, five 
hundred and forty pesos 


per year. 


Simon Fabre, Indian in- 


terpreter in Mobile, with 
salary of five hundred and 
forty pesos per year. 


Master gunsmith for. 
the Indians in this. 


Indian interpreter 
this [capital] ........ 540 
Commissary of Indians | 
Aide of storehouse 
keeper of Indians of 
this [capital] ....... 360 
Indian interpreter in 
87385 
Commissary of Indians os 
in § 40> 
Indian interpreter in | 
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Don Enrrique Roche, 


storehouse keeper of In- 
dians in Pensacola, with 
five hundred and _ forty 
pesos per year. 3 | 

Juan Bautista Saucier, 
Indian interpreter in Ar- 
kansas, with two hundred 
[sic] pesos per year. | 


Antonio Dethé, Indian 
interpreter in Illinois, with 


two hundred pesos per year. — 


Nicolas Hervet, gunsmith 
for the Indians in the same 
post, with one. hundred and 
forty pesos per year. 


Don Santiago Raoulol 


[sic], surgeon of the Aca- 
dian families in [the post 
of] Los Ecores, with three 
hundred and sixty pesos 
per year. 


- Don Juan Vivez, surgeon 
-of the same [Acadian fam- 
ilies] in the [post of] Val- 
enzuela, with four hundred 


and eighty pesos per year. 


Don Jose Petit, surgeon 
of the new village of the 
_ post of San Bernardo, with 
four hundred and. eighty 
pesos per year. 


in San Bernardo ... 
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Storehouse keeper of 
Indians in. Pensacola... 540 
Indian interpreter in 
Arkansas ee 204 [sic] 
Indian interpreter in 
Gunsmith for the In- 
Surgeon of the Acadian 
families in Los Ecores 360 
89,909 
Surgeon of the same 
in Valenzuela ...... [480] 
Surgeon of the families 
480 


a 
¥ 
Mi 
‘ 
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ANNUAL 
ASSIGNATION 
-IN PESOS 


FUERTES. 
Don Miguel Mahier, sur- | 


geon of the families in the : ; ” 
[post of] Manchac, with vo nh same in that 360 
pesos per year. 


Don Francisco Bousman, | 

surgeon of the same inthe  ,._ 

[post of] Galvez-town, with ame in that 60 
‘pesos per year. | 


91589 


The salaries of all the employees of the Royal Treasury and 
other individuals who are included in this relacién amount to 


ninety-one thousand five hundred and eighty-nine pesos —— per 
year. 


New Orleans, January 13, 1792, 


INTRODUCTION TO DOCUMENT V 


The original of this document is in Papeles de Cuba, legajo 
489. It is to be noted again that no army officials are included. 
Most of the Lieutenant-Governors and some of the commandants 
of posts were army officers and drew their pay from the army 
and sometimes drew salaries as sub-delegados of the treasury 

department. Those commandants listed evidently were not army 
officers. There are no entries for Indian presents. There are 
some omissions, e. g. sub-delegate of St. Louis, but the Spaniards © 
may have contracted for biscuit and bread at St. Louis. There 
- is no ship carpenter listed for New mame. 


It is to be further noted that this is a list of all the drafts 
drawn on the royal treasury that were paid in the year 1802. 
This document illustrates the paternalistic character and nature 
_ of the Spanish administration and its working. Salaries were 
generally in arrears, sometimes as much as three years. Men in 


‘ 
j 
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St. Louis, for example, would have their 
in New Orleans present their treasury drafts when ever a ship- 


ment of cash reached New Orleans, which was by no means a 
regular arrival. | 


There was never S. great deal of harmony between the 
Intendant’s office and that of the Governor except during the 
brief period of time when the two offices were headed by one 
and the same man. This disharmony extended‘ right down the 
line. For example, Zenon Trudeau, Lieutenant-Governor at St. 
- Louis, did not want to have any thing to do with the Real — 
Hacienda. In fact, he stated on at least one occasion that he 
_ feared the Real Hacienda more than he did the Inquisition. 


The terminology in this document is almost impossible to 


a translate into English. The editor was tempted to leave all titles 


of offices untranslated and has done so in a large number of 
instances. 


TEXT OF DOCUMENT Vv 


Ano de 1802 
| 
| 7 Ministros de Real 
Cuenta Ordenada Hacienda-Don Gilberto 
Leonard y Don Manuel 
Sueldos de Real Hacienda _ [Gonzales de Ar] mirez 
| No. 25 


‘This report is formed in order to note the amount which is 


' paid by the principal treasury of the army and the royal treasury 


of this province for salaries by it to the Sevior Intendant-General 
of the army, chief auditor, and financial advisor of the intendancy, 
officials of its secretariat, officials of its auditorship and treas- 
ury, general administration of royal revenues, commandant of 
. the customs guard, escribano de nregistros, guard of this city, 
its cabildo, surveyor of the province, storehouse keeper of this 
plaza, employees in its royal hospital, English interpreter, 
spiritual nourishment of this city, school teachers, and to others 
who also receive pay as employees in the various offices of the 
royal treasury of this plaza. Likewise there are paid by this 
treasury, for the same reason, the commandants, storekeepers, 
surgeons, and other employees in the plazas of Movila, and posts 
of this same province called Ysla Delfina, San Bernardo, 


- 
| 

= 

| 
£ 
‘ 
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Apalache, Plakaminas, Valizas, Baton Rouge, first and second 
German Coasts, Valenzuela, Galveztown, Nueva Feliciana, 
Atakapaz, Opelousas, Ouachita, and Rapido, Cabanose, Con- 
cordia, Nachitoches, Campo de la Esperanza, San Fernando de 
las Barrancas, Nueva Madrid, Ylinueses, and the rest of this 
same province for which purpose the corresponding promments are 
drawn up by virtue of which the interested persons ‘are paid, 
they [Leonard and Armirez] signing the entries in the Libro 
Manual [account book] and at the foot of their respective docu- 
ments. And in the om year the following amounts have been 
paid. 


| Reales de Plata 
Salary of the Senor Intendant [Maravedis]}~ 


Firstly-we credit ourselves with five thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata, which por ajuste* and formal receipt 
of April 30 of the present year there have been paid 
to the Sevor Don Juan Ventura Morales, the ad- 
interim intendent of this province, as his salary 
earned since January 1 until this date, at the rate of 
two thousand pesos annually according to the cited « 
ajuste No. 238, and we record the entry in the Libro © oe 
Manual of this treasury on folio 90vo............ 5338 = 11 


In addition there is credited to us five thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three reales and eleven — 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal — 
receipt of August 31, were paid to the aforesaid 
Seror Intendent Don Juan Ventura Morales as his 
salary earned in the second third of the current year 
at the rate of two thousand pesos annually; and is 
verified by document No. 1016, and we record the | 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 179...... d 5333 11 


10666 


*Por ajuste means by stipulated agreement; stipulated by or from 8 n. Por a 
recibo formal means in full liquidation. pai juste 


Maravedi: An imaginary unit of currency, of which thirty-four made one real (R. D. Hus- 


sey, The Caracas Company, 303). It appears in some of these reckonings that 33 made one 
real, but a look at the final résumé shows that 34 made one real. 


Real: a coir. Eight made one peso fuerte. 
Peso fuerte: a silver dollar; specie. 
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Reales de Plata 


In addition there is credited to us five thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata, which por ajuste and formal receipt of 
December 31 of the present year were paid to the 
- expressed Sevior Intendent Don Juan Ventura Morales 
as his salary earned in the last third of the current 
year at the rate of two thousand pesos annually and 
- is verified by document No. 1319, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 217 


Auditor 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand 


two hundred reales which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of April 30, were paid to the Setior Ministro 
Contador of these Reales Caxas as his salary earned 
from January 1 until this date, at the rate of one 


5333 


thousand two hundred pesos annually, as is verified by © 


document No. 239, and we record the entry in the 
_. Libro Manual, folio 90 


: In addition there is credited to us three thousand 
- two hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 

formal receipt of August 31 were paid to the ex- 
pressed Senor Ministro Contador of these Reales 
Caxas for his salary earned from May 1 last to this 
_ date, at the rate of one thousand two hundred pesos 
annually, as is verified by document No. 1017, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 179... 


3200 


8200 


11733 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand 
two hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 
mal receipt of December 31 of the present year were 
paid to the expressed Seror Ministro Contador of 
- these Reales Caxas as his salary earned in the last 
third of the present year, at the rate of two thousand 
pesos annually, as is verified by document 1320, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 217. . 


3200 


[Maravedis] 


11 


| 


’ 
2 
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_ Reales de Plata 
[Maravedis] 


Ad-Interim Treasurer 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand 
six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 
mal receipt of April 30, I received from myself as my 
salary earned from January 1 until this date, at the 

rate of six hundred pesos annually as first official 
of the revisacién de cuentas and temporarily charged 
with the despacho of this treasury, as is verified by 
- document No. 240, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 91 


In addition there is credited. to us one thousand 
six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 
mal receipt of August 31, I received from myself for 


my salary earned from May 1 until this date, at the 


rate of six hundred pesos annually as first official of 
the revisacién de cuentas and temporarily charged 
with the despacho of this treasury,:as is verified by 


document No. 1018, and we record the rma in the 


Libro Manual, folio 179.. 


1600. 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand 


six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 


mal receipt of December 30, I received from myself 
for my salary earned in the last third of the present 
year, at the rate of six hundred pesos annually as the 
first official of the revisacién de cuentas and tempo- 


rarily charged with the despacho of this treasury, as 


is verified by document No. 1321, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 218 


Legal Advisor of the Intendancy 


In addition there is credited to us two thousand 
six hundred sixty-six reales, twenty-two mara- 
_ wedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt of 
April 30 of the present year have been paid to Sevor 
Manuel Serrano, legal advisor of the intendancy gen- 


1600 


, 
6400 


Manual, folio 179 
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Reales de Plata 
[Maravedis]} 


eral of this province, for his salary earned from 
January 1 until this date, at the rate of one thousand 
pesos annually, as is verified by document No. 241, 


and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 91 2666 


4266 


_ In addition there is credited to us two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six reales, twenty-two mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt of 
August 31, of the present year, were paid to Sefor 
Don Manuel Serrano, legal advisor of the intendancy 
general of this province, for his salary earned in the 


second third of the present year, at the rate of one | 


thousand pesos annually, as is verified by document 
No. 1019, and we record. tne entry in the Libro 


In addition there is ebedited to us one thousand 
six hundred and forty-four reales, ten maravedis de 
plata which por ajuste and formal receipt of Decem- 
ber 3, of the present year, were paid to Dona Maria 
del Carmen de los Reyes Gavilan, widow of the Sevor 
Don Manual Serrano, who was legal advisor of the in- 
tendancy general of this province, for his salary 
earned from September 1 until November 14 inclusive 


of this year, when he died, at the rate of one thousand 


pesos annually, as is verified by document No. 1244, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 208 


In addition there is credited us two thousand 


reales de plata which by voucher of December 31 of 


the present year were passed from the general fund 
of the Real Hacienda to the fund of the Monte Pio de 
Oficinas for the three monthly payments from the 
estate of the late Sewor Don Manual Serrano al res- 
pecto de one thousand pesos which he earned as legal 


advisor of this intendancy in virtue of what is fore- . 


warned by the reglamento of said Monte, as is verified 


1644 


22 


10 


> 
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Reales de Plata 
[Maravedis] 
- by document No. 1408, and we record the entry in the 
6310 32 


Secretariat of the Intendancy 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt — 
of April 30 of the present year were paid to Don 
Cayetano Valdes, secretary of this intendancy gen- 
eral, for his salary earned in the second third* | 
of the present year at the rate of five hundred pesos 
annually, as is verified by document No. 1020, and we | 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 179.... 13833 11 


. In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of December 31 of the present year were paid to the 
_ before mentioned Don Cayetano Valdes, secretary of 
this intendancy general, for his salary earned in 
the last third of the present year, at the rate of five 
hundred pesos annually, as is verified by document 
No. 1322, and we record the entry in the Libro © 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of April 30 of the present year were paid to 
Don Josef Montegut, official of the secretariat of the 
intendancy general of this province, for his salary 
earned in the first third of the present year, at the 
rate of twenty-five pesos per month, as is verified by 
document No. 243, and we record the entry in the | 
Libro Manual, folio 91. 800 [sic] 


*Evidently the silane for the first third has been omitted in my copy. 


2666 22 
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_ Reales de Plata 
[Maravedis] 


In addition there is credited to,us nine hundred 


and sixty reales de plata [sic] which por ajuste and 


formal receipt of April 30 of the present year were 
paid to Don Santiago Zaldivar, official of the secre- 
tariat of this intendancy general, for his salary earned 
in the first third of the present year, at the rate of 
thirty pesos per month, as is verified by document 
No. 244, and we record the a, in the Libro Manual 
in folio 91 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty reales which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of August 31 of the present year were 


paid to Don Josef Montegut and Don Santiago — 


Zaldivar, official{s] of the secretariat of this Inten- 
dancy General, for their salaries earned in the sec- 
ond third of the present year, at the rate of twenty- 


_ five pesos per month for the former and thirty for the 


second, as is verified by document No. 1352, and we 
— the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 221. 


Officials of the Auditorship 


In addition there is credited to us three thou- 
sand, four hundred and ninety-three reales, eleven 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of April 30 of the present year were paid to 
Don Juan Tala, second official of the chief auditorship 
of the Army of this province, for his salary and that 
of the other officials of the same earned from Janu- 
ary 1 until this date according to their respective 
dotations, as is verified by document No. 245, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 91.... 


1666 


In addition there is credited to us three thou- 
sand, four hundred and ninety-three reales, eleven 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 


11 


22 


11 


33 


| 
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3498 
6919 | 
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Reales de Plata 
[M aravedis | 


receipt of August 31 of the current year were paid 
to the expressed Don Juan Tala, second official of 
the cited auditorship, for his salary and that of the 


other officials earned in the second third of the pres- | 


ent year according to their respective dotations, as 
is verified by document No. 1022, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 180..... pS ees 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand, 
four hundred and seventy-five reales, thirty-one 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of December 31 of the current year were paid 
to the indicated Don Juan Tala, second official of 
the enunciated auditorship, as his salary and that 
of the other officials of the same earned in the last 
third of the closing year according to their respective 
dotations, as is verified by document No.. 1361, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 222.. 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
four hundred and forty reales de plata which por 


ajuste and formal receipt of February 23 of the 
current year were paid to Don Francisco Arroyo, 


second official of the revisacién de cuentas of this 
auditorship, for his salary earned and to be earned 
from the first of last January-until the end of April 
ef the present year at the rate of forty-five pesos 
which he earns for the said employment, as is veri- 


fied by document No. 123, and we record the entry - 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
four hundred and forty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of October 16 of the current 
year were paid to Don Manuel Garcia as assignee of 
Don Francisco Arroyo, second official of the revi- 


gacién de cuentas of the expressed auditorship, for‘his 


salary earned in the second third of the present 
year at the rate of forty-five pesos per month, as is 
verified by document No. 1174, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 199......... oe 


3493 11 
3475 31 

1440 
1440 
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Reales de Plata 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of the current 
year were paid to Don Juan Losada, superior official 
of. the auditorship of Pensacola, with aggregation to 


that of this province, as his salary earned in the 
first third of the present year at the rate of four | 


_ hundred and eighty pesos per year, as is verified by 
document No. 246, and we record the entry in the 
Inbro Manual, folio 91............. 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, | 


_two hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
_ ajuste and formal receipt of August 31 of the current 


year were paid to the before mentioned Don Juan 


Losada, superior official of the auditorship of Pen- 


sacola, with aggregation to that of this plaza, for 


his salary gained in the second third of the present 
year at the rate of four hundred and eighty pesos 
-annually which he earns by reglamento, as is veri- 
fied by No. 1023, and we record the entry in the 


| In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
- four hundred and sixty-three reales de plata which 
por ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the 
present year were paid to the expressed Don Juan 
Losada, superior official of the auditorship of Pen- 

sacola, with aggregation to that of this province, 
as his salary earned in the last third of the closing 
year at the rate of four hundred and eighty pesos 
annually including one hundred and eighty-three 
reales which correspond to him for the daily ration 
which he enjoys at the rate of one and one-half 
reales daily, as is verified by document No. 1369, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 223.. 


1280 


[Maravedis] 


1463 
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Officials of the Treasury 
In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of April 30 of the current year were 
paid to Don Juan Blache, superior official of the © 
principal treasury of the army of this province, as — 
his salary earned from the first of January until 
this date at the rate of four hundred and fifty pesos. 
annually, as is verified by document No. 247, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 91..... 1200 


In addition we credit one thousand, two hun- 
dred reales de plata which por ajuste and formal. 
receipt of August 31 of the present year were paid 
to the indicated Don Juan José Blache, superior offi- © 
cial of the expressed treasury, as his salary earned 
in the second third of the current year at the rate 
of four hundred and fifty pesos annually, as is veri- 
fied by document No. 1024, and we record the entry 
in the Libro Manual, folio 180................... . 1200 

In addition we credit one thousand, two hun- 3 
dred reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of December 31 of the current year were 
paid to the referred to Don Juan José Blache, su- 
perior official of the enunciated treasury, as his 
salary earned in the last third of the closing year 
at the rate of four hundred and fifty pesos annually, | 
as is verified by document No. 1323, and we record the ee 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 218....... 4208 


In addition we credit one thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-three reales, ten maravedis de plata 
which por ajuste and formal receipt of April 6 of the 
present year were paid to Don Manuel de Urra, offi- 
cial. cashier of the expressed treasury, for his salary 


Reales de Plata 
_[Maravedis] 


3943 
| 2400 
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[Maravedis] 


earned from January 1 until the end of August of 


the current year at the rate of two hundred and. 


fifty pesos annually, as is verified by document No. 
210, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


| In addition we credit six hundred and seventy- 
six reales, twenty-two maravedis de plata which por 


ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the pres- | 


ent year were paid to the before mentioned Don 
- Manuel de Urra, official cashier of the indicated 
treasury, for his salary gained from: September 1 
until this date at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
- pesos annually, as is verified by document No. 1368, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual in 


General Administration of Royal Revenues 


In addition we credit eleven thousand, five 
hundred and ninety-nine reales, twenty-one mara- 


vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 


of April 30 of the current year were paid to Don 
Antonio Morales, Treasurer: of the administration 
of royal revenues of this city, which is the total 
amount of the net salaries of the employees of said 
office, earned from the January 1 last until this date 
according to their respective dotations, as is verified 
_ by document No. 248, and we record the entry in the 


In addition there is credited to us eleven thou- 
sand, five hundred and ninety-nine reales, twenty- 
one maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of August 31 of the present year were paid 


to the indicated Don Antonio Morales, treasurer of 


the expressed administration, which is the total 
- amount of the net salaries of the employees of the 
same, earned in the second third of the present year 


1333 


666 


10 


22 


21 
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Reales de Plata | 
[Maravedis] 
according to their corresponding assignations, as is 
verified by document No. 1025, and we record the | | 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 180........ ius. ances 21 


Escribano de Real Hacienda - 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of April 30 of the same year were paid to Don Carlos 
Ximenez, Escrivano de Real Hacienda of this prov- — 
ince, for his salary earned in the first third of the 
current year at the rate of five hundred pesos an- 
nually, as is verified by document No. 249, and an 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 92.............. 1333 : 11 


24702 19 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt of 
August 31 of the current year were paid to the 
before mentioned escribano, Don Carlos Ximenez, | 
for his salary earned in the second third of the same 
year at the rate of five hundred pesos annually, as is 
verified by document No. 1026, and an entry in the —s| 


In addition there is created to us one thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of December 31 of the current year were paid 
to the said Don Carlos Ximenez as his salary earned 
in the last third of the same year at the rate of five 
hundred pesos annually, as is verified by document . 
No. 1825, and an entry in the Libro Manual, folio 218 1333 11 


Minister Comptroller [Ministro Ynterventor] 

In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-three reales, eleven mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt of 
April 30 of the current year were paid to Don Josef 


A 
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Maria de la Barba, Ministro Ynterventor of the 
_ Royal Storehouses of this plaza, for his salary earned 
from January 1 until this date at the rate of eight 
hundred pesos annually, as is verified by document 
No. 252, and we record the entry in the Libro 
 Manmal, folio 9B. 


In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-three pesos [sic: reales], 
eleven maravedis de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of August 31 of the current year were 
paid to the expressed .Don Josef de la Barba, 


Ministro Ynterventor of the cited Almacenes, as his — 


salary earned in the second third of the present year 
at the rate of eight hundred pesos annually, as is 
verified by document No. 1029, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 181 


pee addition there is credited to us two thousand 
thirty-three reales, eleven maravedis de plata which 


por ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the 


current year were paid to the aforesaid Don Josef de 
la Barba, Ministro Ynuterventor of the announced 
Almacenes, for his salary gained in the last third 
of the closing year at the rate of eight hundred pesos 


annually, as is verified by document No. 1327, and we 


_ record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 218.... 


2133 


2133 


Storehouse Keeper of Provisions 


In addition there is credited to us three thou- 
sand, three hundred and sixty reales. de plata which 
por ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of the 
current year were paid to Don Francisco Condel, 
Guarda Almacen de fortificacién de viveras of this 
plaza, as his salary: earned from January 1 until this 


4266 


[Maravedis | 


11 
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Reales de Plata 
[Maravedis] 


| hatin that of his Peon de Confianza, Don Eulogio de 
Casas, and two servants at the rate of fifty pesos per 
month for the first [and] twenty-five the second and 
for two servants at fifteen [pesos], as is verified by 


document No. 253, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 92 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand, 
three hundred and sixty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of August 31 of the cur- 


rent year were paid to the enunciated Don Francisco | 


Condel, guarda almacen [store or warehouse keeper] 
of the same branch, for his salary earned from May 1 
until this date, that of his cited peon and two ser- 
vants at the rate of fifty pesos per month for the 


first, twenty-five for the second, and fifteen for the 


two last ones, as is ve1ified by document No. 1030, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 181.. 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand, 


three hundred and sixty reales de plata which por - 


ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the 


current year were paid to the indicated Don Francisco — 


Condel, Guarda Almacen of the expressed branch, 


for his salary earned in the last third of the closing © 


year, that of his referred to peon and two servants 

-at the rate of fifty pesos for the first, twenty-five 
for the second, and fifteen for the last ones, as is 
verified by document No. 1328, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 219 


3360 


3360 


‘In addition there is credited to us six hundred 
reales de plata which by virtue of a decree by the 


intendant general of these provinces of May 27 of 


the year 1800 were accredited on account of the 
lack of funds to Don Tomas Posse de Rioboo, adju- 


tant of the royal arsenals and provision storehouses 


of this plaza, on the account of his salaries corres- 


| 
3360 
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ponding to the months of J une, July, and August of 
the cited year so that he could equip himself and 
transfer to Pensacola employed in the same class at 
the rate of twenty-five pesos per month, which cer- 
tification was paid under the date July 20 of this 
year to Josef Dronet who presented it because of its 
being among those included in the number of those 
which were extinguished following the meeting held 


in June of said year, as is verified by said document > 


and its verification which runs under the No. 868, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 
folio 161 


| In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of April 30 were paid to Francisco J ontanilla, 
former Guarda Almacen of the Fort of San Estevan 
de Tombecbé, and at present aggregated to those of 


this plaza at the disposition of this intendancy, for 
his salary earned in the first third of the present year 


at the rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified 
by document No. 305, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 98. 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of August 31 of the current year were paid 


to the expressed Don Francisco Jontanilla, former 


Guarda Almacen of the enunciated Fort, and at 
present aggregated to that of this plaza at the dispo- 
sion of the same, for his salary earned in the second 
third of the present year at the rate of thirty pesos 
per month, as is verified by document No. 1032, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 219.. 


600 


960 


260* [sic] 


2880 


*Evidently the notation for the final third of the year is missing from my copy. 
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Royal Hospital of this Plaza — 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, | 


six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of April 30 of the current year were 
paid to Don Rafael Ramos, honorary reviewing 
officer and auditor of the royal hospital of this plaza, 
as his salary in the first third of the present year at 


the rate of fifty pesos per month, as is verified by - 


document No. 250, and we record the entry in the 


In addition there is credited to 1 us one ideal. 
‘six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of August 31 of the current year were 
paid to the aforementioned Don Rafael Ramos, hon- 


orary reviewing officer and auditor of the cited hos- © 


pital, for his salary earned in the second third of 
the present year at the rate of fifty pesos per month, 
as is verified by document No. 1027, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 180.............. 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of December 31 of the current year 
were paid to the indicated Don Rafael Ramos, hon- 
orary-reviewing officer and auditor of the referred 
to hospital, for his salary earned in the last third 
of the closing year at the rate of fifty pesos per 
month, as is verified by document No. 1326, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 218.... 


"1600 


1600 


1600 


4800 


In addition there is credited to us twelve thous- 


and, seven hundred and ninety-five reales, ten mara- | 


vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt | 


of April 30 of the current year were paid to Don 
Andres Monton, superintendent of the same hospital, 
for his salary and that of the other employees em- 
ployed in it, earned in the first third of the present 


= 


the Libro Manual, folio 189 
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entry in the Libro Manual, folio 92 


In addition there is 3 credited to us twelve thou- 
sand, two hundred and seventy-two reales, nineteen 
maravedis de plata which yor ajuste and formal 


receipt of August 31 of the current year were paid 
to the enunciated Don Andres Monton, superin- 


tendant of the referred to hospital, for his salary 
and that of the other employees employed in it, 
earned in the second third of the present year accord- 
ing to their respective dotations, as is vertified by 
document No. 1028, and we record the entry in 


In addition there is endited to us twelve thou- 


sand, one hundred and sixty reales de plata which 


por ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the 
current year were paid to the aforesaid Don Andres 
Monton, superintendent of the indicated hospital, 


for his salary and those of the other of the employees. 
_,employed in it, earned in the last third of the present 


year according to their corresponding dotations, as 


is verified by document No. 1362, and we record the 


— in the Libro Manual, folio 223 


English Interpreter of this City 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
nine hundred and eighty-four reales de plata which 
por ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of the 
current year were paid to Don Pedro Dervigny, inter- 
preter of the English language in this city, for his 
salary earned in the.first third of the present year 
at the rate of sixty-two pesos per month, as is veri- 
fied by document No. 255, and we record the entry 
in the Libro Manual in folio 92 


12795 


12272 


12160 


[Maravedis 
year according to their respective dotations, as is 
verified by document No. 251, and we record the 


10 


19 
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In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
nine hundred and eighty-four reales de plata which 
por ajuste and formal receipt of August 31 of the 


current year were paid to the aforesaid Don Pedro 


Derbigny, interpreter of the English language in this 
‘plaza, for his salary earned in the second third of 
the present year at the rate of sixty-two pesos per 
month, as is verified by document No. 1033, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 181.... 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
nine hundred and eighty-four reales de plata which 
por ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the 
current year were paid to the expressed Don Pedro 
Derbigny, interpreter of the English language in 
this plaza, for his salary earned in the last third of 


the closing year at the rate of sixty-two pesos per 


month, as is verified by document No. 1833, and we 


‘Land Surveyor of this Province 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, | 


one hundred and twenty reales de plata which por 


ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of the current | 


year were paid to Don Carlos Trudeau, land surveyor 
of this province, for his salary earned. in the first 
third of the current year at the rate of thirty-five 
pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 


256, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 


1120 


one hundred and twenty reales de plata which por © 
ajuste and formal receipt were paid to the enunciated | 


Don Carlos Trudeau, land surveyor of the same, for 
his salary earned in the second third of the present 
year at the rate of thirty-five pesos per month, as 
is verified by document No. 1034, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 181 


| record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 219 pus 1984 
| 5952 | 
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) In addition there i is credited to us one thousand, 
one hundred and twenty reales de plata which por 
_ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the cur- 
rent year were paid to the indicated Don Carlos Tru- 
-deau, land surveyor of the same, for his salary 
- earned in the last third of the closing year at the rate 
of thirty-five pesos per month, as is verified by 
- document No. 1330, and we record the entry 1 in the 
_ Libro Manual, folio 219 


Prebendaries this City 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
. formal receipt of April 30 of the current year were 
paid to Don Thomas Hasset, prebendary of the Holy 
Church Cathedral [Santa Yglesia Catedral] of this 


city, for his salary earned in the first third of the 


present year at the rate of fifty pesos per month, 
as is verified by document No. 258, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 93 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of April 30 of the current year were 

paid to the expressed Don Thomas Hasset, pre- 
_bendary of the same Holy Church, for his salary 


earned in the last third [szc*] of the closing year at 


the rate of fifty pesos per month, as is verified by 
document No. 1334, and we record the. entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 219 


- In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 


‘six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 


formal receipt of April 30 of the current year were 
_ paid to Don Francisco Guerrero, prebendary of the 
indicated Holy Church, for his salary earned in the 


1120 


1600 


 *I¢t appears that my has combined of the entries for the second and final 


of the year. 
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first third of the present year at the rate of fifty | 
pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 259, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 
1600 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 

six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 

formal receipt of August 31 of the current year were 

paid to the mentioned Don Francisco Perez Guerrero, 

prebendary of the same Holy Church, for his salary 

- earned in the second third of the present year at the 

- rate of fifty pesos per month, as is verified by docu- 

ment No. 1037, and we record the entry in the Libro | 

Manual, folio 182........... 1600. 


- In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 

six hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 

mal receipt of December 31 of the current year were 

paid to the enunciated Don Francisco Perez Guerrero, 
prebendary of the referred to Holy Church, for his > 
salary earned in the last third of the closing year at 

the rate of fifty pesos per month, as is verified by 
document No. 1335, and we record the entry in the _~- 
Libro Manual, folio 219.................. 1600 


Spiritual Nourishment of this City 

In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal.receipt of January 23 of the cur- . 
rent year were paid to the M.R.P. Fr. Antonio de 
Sedella, Capuchin religious and curate of the ci- 
borium of the cathedral of this city, for his salary — 
earned in the last third of the year 1801 at the rate 
of forty pesos per month, as is verified by document 
No. 56, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


4800 
4480 
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reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of April 30 of the current year were paid to the 
expressed R.P. Fr. Antonio de Sedella, Capuchin — 
Religious and curate of the indicated Sagrario, for 
his salary, that of the assistant curate of said Holy 
~ Curch, and curate of the parish of San Bernardo de 
Nueva Galvez, earned in the first third of the present 
year according to their respective dotations, as is | 
verified by document No. 260, and we record the entry 
the Libro Manual, folio 4000 


In addition there i is credited to us four thousand 
reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of August 31 of the current year were paid to the 
aforesaid R.P. Fr. Antonio de Sedella, curate of the 
expressed Holy Church, for his salary, and those of 
the assistant curates of the same, and curate of 
the cited parish of San Bernardo, earned in the sec- 
ond third of the present year according to their 
respective dotations, as is verified by document No. " | 
1038, and we record the — in the Libro Manual, | 


In addition pri is credited to us four thousand 
reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of December 31 of the current year were paid to the 
enunciated P. Fr. Antonio de Sedella, curate of the 
referred to Holy Church, for his salary, and of the | | 
other assistants and the curate of the mentioned . 
parish of San Bernardo, earned in the last third of | 
the present year according to their corresponding 
dotations, as is verified by document No. 1336, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 219.. 4000 


12000 


In addition there is credited to us five hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 
_ mal receipt of April 30 of the current year were paid 


4 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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to R. P. Fr. Patricio assistant the curate 

of the proprio sagrario, for his salary earned from 

February 13 of the present year until this date at the 

rate of twenty-five pesos per month, as is verified by © 

document No. 294, and we record the entry in the 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred | 
and fifty reales [sic] de plata paid to R. P. Fr. An- 
tonio de Sedella, Capuchin Religious and curate of 
the sagragrio of the expressed Holy Church, for the © 
salary which corresponded to the Padre Fr. Flavian 
de Besason, assistant curate of the same, earned. 
from January 1 of the current year until the eighth 
of last February inclusive, [when he] died, at the 
rate of twenty-five pesos monthly, as is verified by 
the instancia which was presented and which runs 
under the No. 846, and we record the entry in the | 


In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 
six hundred and eight reales de plata which por ajuste 
and formal receipt of June 30 of the current year | 
were paid to the Presbytere Don Joaquin de Solana, 
assistant curate of the expressed sagrario, for his 
salary earned from August 18 of the year 1801 until » 
this date at the rate of sixty pesos per month, as is 
verified by document No. 423, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 111............. 2608 


Schoolmasters of this City 


In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-nine reales, thirty-three 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal | 
receipt of April 30 of the current year were paid 
to the Padre Fr. Ubaldo Delgado, Maestro de Pri- 
meras Letras in this city, and to Don Fernando 
Ybajiez, his assistant, for their salaries earned in the 


| 
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‘first . third of the present year a the rate of seven 
hundred pesos annually to the first and three hun- 
dred and fifty to the second, as is verified by docu- 


ment No. 261, and we record = entry in the Libro 
Manual, folio 93 © 


In is credited to us thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-nine reales, thirty-three 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 
_ receipt of August 31 of the current year were paid 
to the referred to Padre Fr. Ubaldo Delgado, Maes- 
tro de primeras letras in this city, and to the afore- 
said Don Fernando Ybafiez, his assistant, for their 
salaries earned in the second third of the present 
year at the rate of seven hundred pesos annually 


for the first and three hundred and fifty for the . 


second, as is verified by document No. 1039, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 182... 


2799 


2799 


8207 


In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-nine reales, thirty-three 
maravedis de plata which por ajuste and formal 
receipt of December 31 of the current year were 
paid to the enunciated Padre Fr. Ubaldo Delgado, 
maestro de primeras letras in the expressed city, and 


to Don Fernando Ybajiez, his assistant, for their. 


salaries earned in the last third of the closing year 
at the rate of seven hundred pesos annually for the 
first and three hundred and fifty for the second, as 
is verified by document No. 1337, and we record the 
pee in the Libro Manual, folio 220.............. 


Cabildo of this City 


In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
" reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of December 31 of the current year were paid to 
Don Francisco Pascalis la Sestiere de la Barre, 
regidor [alderman] and alguacil maior [sheriff] 


2799 


33 


33 
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of the cabildo of this city, for his salary earned 
from January 1 of the present year until this date 
at the rate of one hundred pesos annually, as is 
verified by document No. 13863, and we record the 


entry in the lnbro Manual, folio 223......... --- 800 


In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of December 31 of the current year were paid to Don . 
Rodulfo José Ducros, depositario of the expressed © 
cabildo, for his salary earned since January 1 of the 
present year until this date at the rate of one hundred 
pesos annually, as is verified by document No. 1364, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 223 800 
In addition there is credited to us eight hundred . 
reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of December 31 of the current year were paid 
to Don Pedro Denis de la Ronda, regidor alférez 
real of the expressed city, for his salary earned since 
the 1st of last January until this date at the rate 
of one hundred pesos annually, as is verified by 
document No. 1367, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 800 


Crew of Vessels of the Royal Hacienda 
_ Schooner “San Marcos” 

In addition there is credited to us one dived 
ninety-two reales de plata which on the date January 
27 we pay en tabla y mano propia* to Santiago Eliot, 
sailor of the schooner of His majesty San Marcos, on 
the account of his salary, in accordance with what 
was ordered by this intendancy in decree of the 26th 
day of the cited January and is verified by the rela- 
tion formed by this ministry which is numbered 71, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 70 192 


33 


* Hackett sicniiiiees en tabla y as “in cash’. Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits oe 
Louisiana and Texas, I, 260. | 


| 3599 
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in addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
six hundred and forty-eight reales de plata which 
by relation of July 6 of the current year formed by 
this principal auditorship in our charge, was paid 
to the crew of the schooner San Marcos as part pay- 
ment of their salaries consequent to what was 
ordered by this intendancy general, as is verified by 
the said document and an entry in the Libro Manual, 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
six hundred twenty-four reales which on the date of 
October 13 we pay en tabla y mano propia to the 
patron, boatswain, and sailors of the aforesaid 
schooner San Marcos as advanced payment, which 
this intendancy in an official letter of the same 
date ordered be expended so that they could equip 

. themselves with the most urgent necessities for the 
voyage which it was going to undertake to Apalache, 
as is verified by the relation formed by this ministry 
which is numbered 1171, and we record the entry in _ 
the Libro Manual, folio 199......:....0..2.0cccceee 1624 


His Majesty’s Corvette “La Louisiana” 

In addition there is credited to us two thousand, | 

two hundred and ninety-three reales, eleven mara- 

vedis de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt of 7 

March 18 of the current year were paid to Don. | 

Santiago Zaldivar, former purser of His Majesty’s be | 

Corvette “La Louisiana’, for the salary which he ee 

earned since October 1 of the year 1797 until May 5, 
’98 inclusive, [at which time] expired the peremptory 
term of three months, which this intendancy con- 

- ceded to him for the rendition of his account accord- 
ing to the official letter which was sent to him 
on February 5 of said year; having left on deposit 

in this treasury one hundred and sixty pesos as the 
equivalent of four monthly wages for [to await] 


A 
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the consequences of his accountants in certifications 

of credit against this royal treasury, as is verified 

by document No. 176, and we record the entry in 


Armero de la Sala de Armas | 

In addition there is credited to us five hundred 

and eighty-six reales, twenty-two maravedis de plata 

which por ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of 

the current year we pay to Pedro Lambert, Armero 

charged with the said sala de armas, for his salary 

earned in.the second* third of the present year at 

the rate of two-hundred and twenty pesos annually, 

as is verified by document No. 1035, and we record | 

the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 181.......... 586 22 
In addition there is credited to us five hundred 

and eighty-six reales, twenty-two maravedis de plata 

~ which por ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 _ 

of the current year were paid to the cited Pedro 

Lambert, armero charged with the said sala, for his 

salary earned in the last third of the closing year at 

the rate of two hundred and twenty pesos annually, 

as is verified by document No. 1332, and we record | 

the entry in the Libro Mamual, folio 219.......... 586 22 


1759 32 


Post of San Bernardo 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of April 30 of the current year we pay 
to Félix Lépez, sacristan of the parish of San Ber- | 
nardo de Nueva Galvez, for his salary earned in the 
first third of the present year at the rate of fifteen 
pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 


262, and we record the airy in the Libro Manual, | 


*The copyist has perhaps combined the entries for the first.and second thirds of the year. 
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In addition there is credited to us four hun- 

. dred and eighty reales de plata which por ajuste and 

formal receipt of August 31 of the current year we 

pay to the aforesaid Félix Lépez, sacristan of the 

mentioned parish, for his salary earned in the 

second third of the current year at the rate of 
_ fifteen pesos per month, as is verified by document 

‘No. 1040, and we record the sens in the Libro 


In addition there is credited to us tour hundred 

and eighty reales de plata which por ajuste and 

formal receipt of December 31 of the current year 

we pay to the expressed Félix Lépez, sacristan 

of the indicated parish, for his salary earned in the 

last third of the closing year at the rate of fifteen 

- pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 

1338, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


Salaries of the Plaza of Mobile 
Storehouse and Its Employees 


In addition there is credited’ to us one thousand, 

four hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and 
_ formal receipt of July 28 of the current year we pay 
to Don Andres Monton, superintendent of the royal 
hospital of this plaza, assignee of Don Miguel Eslava, 

_ storehouse keeper of the plaza of Mobile, for his half 
pay earned from the first of October of the year 
1801 until the end of April of the current year at the 
rate of twenty-five pesos per month, as is verified by 


_ document No. 954, and we record the entry | in the 
Libro Manual, folio 171 


In addition there is credited to. us aia hundred 
reales de plata which we pay to Don Joaquin de 
Osorno for the salary which Don Francisco Fonta- 
nilla, former storehouse keeper of San Estevan de 


1440 
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Tombecbé, earned in the second third of the year 1800 
at the rate of twenty-five pesos per month, which 
amount has been accredited to Don Rafael Ydalgo on 
account of the lack of funds in this treasury on Janu- 
ary 10, 1801, as is verified by document and the 
evidence which supports it, and which is numbered 89, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 
800 


| In addition there is credited to us one thousand, — 
one hundred and twenty reales de plata which we pay 

to Don Francisco Fontanillos, former storehouse 

keeper of the fort of San Estevan on the Tombecbé 

River, for the salary of thirty pesos per month 

which he earned in the first and last third of the 

year 1801, as is verified by the two certifications 

_ which the storehouse keeper of Mobile, Don Miguel | 

Eslava, dispatched in his favor, which the cited 

storehouse keeper expresses there has been delivered 

to him one hundred pesos in cash and forty which | 

were discounted for the donations for the war, 

which payment is numbered 883, and we record the | 

entry in the Libro Manual, folio 62.............. 1120 


. In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
three hundred and sixty-six reales de plata with ten 
[seventeen?] maravedis which we pay to the ex- 
pressed Don Francisco Fontanillas for the salary 
which Don Diego de Alvarez earned as Peon de Con- 
fianza of the royal storehouses of the plaza of Mobile 
from May 1 until the end of August of 1801 at the. 
rate of fifteen pesos per month and as adjutant of the © 
same from December 6 of the referred to year of 1801, 
when he took possession of said position, until the © 
end of April of 1802 at twenty-five pesos Yd., as is 


[Maravedis] 


2200 
1120 
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verified by the eine certifications which the store- 
house keeper of Mobile, Don Miguel Kslava, sent in 
favor of the cited employee, in which the indicated 
_ storehouse keeper expresses having delivered to him 
ten pesos in cash, which payment is numbered 882, 
and we record the cay, in the Libro Manual, 


| In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
_ reales de plata which we pay to Don Francisco Ber- 

nody for the salary which Don José Antonio Lépez, 
Adjutant of the royal warehouse of the plaza of 


_Mobile, earned from January 1 until the end of April 


of 1800 at the rate of twenty-five pesos per month, 


which sum was accredited to Don Juan Lind on 


account of lack of funds in these Reales cajas on 
July 5, 1800, [as is verified by a document] and the 
evidence which supports it, and which is numbered 
752, and we record the entry in the LAbro Manual, 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don Juan 
Bautista Durell for the salary which Don Diego de 
- Alvarez, former Peon de Confianza of the royal 
storehouses of the plaza of Mobile, earned from Sep- 
tember 1 until the end of December of 1799 at the 
rate of fifteen pesos per month, which sum was 
— accredited to Don Carlos Norwood for lack of funds 
in these caxas on March 13 of 1800, [as is verified 
by a document] and the evidence which supports 
it, and which is numbered 515, and we record the 
3 entry 1 in the Libro Manual, folio 121..... ee sda 


Royal Hospital of Mobile 
In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
four hundred and forty reales de plata which we 
pay to Don Juan Cortes for the salary which was 
earned by Don Rafael Ydalgo, chief practitioner and 


1366 


800 


[sic] 
17 


2166 [sic] 
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charged with apothecary shop of the ceonl hospital 
of Mobile, in the first and second third, of the year 

1801 at the rate of thirty pesos per month as is veri- 

fied by the two certifications which the storehouse . 

keeper of the same, Don Miguel Eslava, dispatched in 

favor of the enunciated practitioner, in which the 

cited storehouse keeper expresses, having delivered 

to him sixty pesos in cash which payment is num- 

bered 1089 and we record the entry in the Libro 3 


| In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don > 
Manuel de Lanzos for the salary earned by Pedro — 
Moreno, male nurse of the royal hospital of the 
plaza of Mobile, in the last third of the year 1800 
at the rate of fifteen pesos per month, as is verified 
by the certification which the storehouse keeper of 
_ the expressed [town], Don Miguel Eslava, despatched ae 
in favor of the indicated male nurse, which payment é 
is numbered 388, and we record the entry oe 
Libro Manual, folio 108. 480 


Spiritual Nourishment 
In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
one hundred and twenty reales de plata which we 
pay to the firm of the Sevores Cavelier and Petit for 
the salary which Don Constantino McKena, curate 
of the parish of the plaza of Mobile, earned in the ~ 
last third of 1799 at the rate of forty pesos per month, 
which sum was accredited to Don Ricardo Relf on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on May 18 of 1800, and the evidence which supports 


it is numbered 591, and we record the entry in the 


In addition there is credited to us nine eltiieiad 
and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don Juan 
Francisco Vaugeois, presbytere and curate of the 


: 
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parish of Mobile, for his salary earned from Septém- 
ber 1 until the end of December of the year of 1801 
at the rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by 
the certification which Don Miguel Eslava, storehouse 
_ keeper of the same, despatched in favor of the cited 
curate, which disbursement is numbered 63, and we 

record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 69..... 960 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and seventy reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Juan Bautista Labatut, assignee of the enunciated 
presbytere, Don Juan Francisco Vaugeois, curate of 
Mobile, for his salary earned from January 10 until 
the end of April of 1802 at the rate of thirty pesos 
per month, as is verified by the certification which 
Don Miguel Eslava, the storehouse keeper of the 
expressed [town], despatched in favor of the indi- — 
cated priest, which disbursement is numbered 892, 

and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 163 960 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 

and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don : 
Joaquin de Osorno for the salary which Carlos | 
Miguel, the former sacristan of the plaza of La Mo- | 
bile, earned from September 1 until October 15 of | 
1800, when he ended his employment, at the rate 

_ of fifteen pesos per month, which sum was accredited 

to Don Rafael Ydalgo on account of lack of funds 
in this treasury on January 10 of 1801, and the evi- 
dence which supports it is numbered 88, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 72...... 180 


_ In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty [sic] reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Eugenio Antonio Sierra for the salary which Josef 

Caro, sacristan of the plaza of Mobile, earned from 
September 1 until October 15 of 1800, when he ended 
his employment, at the rate of fifteen pesos per month, 
which sum was accredited to Don Rafael Ydalgo on 


> 
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account of the lack of funds in this treasury on | 
January 10 of 1801, and the evidence which supports 
it is numbered 88, and we record the entry in the | 
1140 [sic] 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Eu- ‘: 
genio Antonio Sierra for the salary which Josef Caro, | 
sacristan of the plaza of Mobile, earned from Septem- 
ber 1 until the end of December of 1801 at the rate of 
fifteen pesos per month, and having received thirty 
pesos in cash from the storehouse keeper of the same, 
Don Miguel Eslava, as is verified by the certification 
which the enunciated Guarda Almacen dispatched 
in favor of the expressed sacristan, which disburse- | 
ment is numbered 418, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 111.................. 240 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred — 
and forty reales which we pay to the Firm of Chew 
and Relf for the salaries which the mentioned Josef — 
Caro, sacristan of the enunciated parish of Mobile, 
earned in the first third of 1801, which sum was 
accredited to Don Fernando Alsar on account of the 
lack of funds in this royal treasury on December 13 
of the current year, which disbursement is num- 
bered 1282, and we record the entry in the Libro - 


English Interpreter 


In addition there is credited to us eighty-eight 
reales de plata which we pay to Francisco Marcenaro 
for the salaries which Don Santiago de La Saus- 

- ganye, English interpreter of the plaza of Mobile, 
earned from May 1 of 1798 until the 22nd of the 
same of 1799 [sic], when he died, at the rate of 
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fifteen pesos per month, which sum was accredited 
to Don Jorge Zahu on account of lack of funds in 
_ this royal treasury on May 6 of 1800, and the evi- 
dence which supports it is numbered 435, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 113....  *88° 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred — 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Raymundo Guilliempau for the salary which Don 
Tomas Praiz, English interpreter of Mobile, earned 
from September 1 of 1799 until the end of December 

of the same year at the rate of fifteen pesos per 
month, which sum was accredited to Don Ricardo 
: Relf on account of lack of funds in this royal 
treasury on May 13 of-1800, and the evidence which 
supports it is numbered 637, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 134....... FS aoe 480 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Francisco Cortes for the salary which the cited 
interpreter of -Mobile, Don Thomas Praiz, earned 
from January 1 of 1801 until the end of April of the 
same year atthe rate of fifteen pesos per 
month, and having received thirty pesos in cash 
from the storehouse keeper of the same, Don Miguel 
Eslava, as is verified by the certification which the 
expressed storehouse keeper dispatched in favor 
of the referred to interpreter, which disbursement 
is numbered 1085, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio ISB, 240 


‘Launch for the Service of Mobile 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and forty-eight reales de plata which Félix Girau, 
patron of the bercha of the service of Mobile, earned 
from September 1 of 1798 until the end of December 


*This is for twenty-two (22) days my. 
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of the referred to year at the rate of fourteen pesos | ey 
per month, which sum was accredited to Don Carlos 
Norwood on account of lack of funds in this royal 
treasury on March 13 of 1800, and the evidence 
which supports it is numbered 407, and we record | | 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 110..... Spa} 5 448 


In addition there is credited to us three hun- 
dred and twenty reales de plata which we pay to | 
-Don Rafael Ramos for the entire salary which 
_ Andrés Pinto, sailor of the plaza of Mobile, earned — 
from May 1 of 1799 until the end of December of the > 
same year at the rate of ten pesos per month, which © 
sum was accredited to Don Guillermo Stephen on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on April 29 of 1800, and the evidence which sup- 
ports it is numbered 609, and we record the entry in 
the Libro Manual, folio 131 | 


Ship Carpenter 


In addition there is credited to us five hundred © 
and seventy-six reales de plata which we pay to Don > 
Eugenio Antonio Sierra for the salary which Juan 
Alby, carpenter of Mobile, earned from September 
1 of 1799 until the end of December of the same year 
at the rate of twenty pesos per month, as is verified 
by the certification which the storehouse keeper of 
the same, Don Miguel Eslava, dispatched in favor 
of the cited Alby, in which the cited storehouse 
_ keeper expresses having discounted from him eight 
. pesos for the donation for the war, which sum was 
accredited to Pablo Granper on account of the funds 
in this royal treasury April 29 of 1800, which dis- 
bursement is numbered 390, and we record the entry 
in the Libro Manual, folio 108................... 576 — 
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In addition there is credited to us six hundred 


and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Andres 
Fernandez for the salary which the expressed Juan | 
Alby, carpenter of the same, earned in the first third 
of 1800 at the rate of twenty pesos per month, with — 
a discount of eight pesos for the two which he has 
offered monthly for expenses of the war, as is veri- 
fied by the certification which the storehouse keeper 
or the same, Don Miguel Eslava, dispatched in 
favor of the indicated carpenter, which sum was 
accredited to Don Simon Fabre on account of the 
lack of funds in this royal treasury on July 1 of 
1802, which disbursement is numbered 913, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 166. 640 


Baker of Mobile 


In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
and ninety-six reales de plata which we pay to Don 
: Augustin Zorrilla for the salary which Enrique 
oe Kayer, baker of Mobile, earned in the last third of 
.. the year 1799 at the rate of thirty pesos per month, 
with a discount of eight pesos for the two which he 
- offered monthly for the expenses of the war, as is 
verified by certification which the storehouse keeper | 
of the expressed plaza, Don Miguel Eslava, dispatched | | 
in favor of the enunciated baker, which sum was | | 

accredited to Don Ricardo Relf on account of the 

* Jack of funds in this royal treasury on May 13 of 

- 1800, which disbursement is numbered 649, and we © 

record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 136.... | 896 


Butcher 


| In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Josef 
Martinez for the salary which Nicolas Ary, butcher | 
and porter of the royal storehouse of Mobile, earned 
- from May 1 of 1799 until the end of August of the 
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same year at the on Oe of ten pesos per month, which 
-gum was accredited to Don George Zahi on account of 
the lack of funds in this royal treasury on May 6 of 
1800, and the evidence which supports it is numbered | 
564, and we record the entry in the Libro M » ag 
320 


In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Urnino Bouligny for the salary which the aforesaid 
Nicolas Ary, butcher and porter of the storehouse 
of Mobile, earned from September 1 of 1799 until 
the end of December of the referred year, which 
sum was accredited to Don Carlos Norwood on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury > 
on March 13 of 1800, and the evidence-which supports , 
it is numbered 874, and we record the entry in the | a 


Pilot of Isla Delfina 
In addition there is credited to us five hundred 
and twelve reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Claudio Trenie for the salary which Juan Bautista 
Lansy, pilot of Isla Delfina, earned from May 1 of 
1799 until the end of August of the same year at the 
rate of eighteen pesos per month, discounting eight 
pesos which he offered for the expenses of the war, 
as is verified by the certification which the storehouse 
keeper of Mobile, Don Miguel Eslava, dispatched in 
favor of the cited pilot, which sim was accredited to 
Don Pedro Lemos on account of the lack of funds 
in this royal treasury on March 3 of 1800, which 
disbursement is numbered 714, and we record the 

entry in the Libro Manual, folio 148.......... ex BIR 


Sailors of the Isla Delfina 
In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Manual 
Colbert for the salary which Tomas Ballard, sailor | 


» 
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of the Isla: Delfina, ausend from May 1 until the end 


of August of ’98 at the rate of ten pesos per month, 
which sum was accredited to Pablo Graupera on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on April 29 of 1800, and the evidence which supports 


- it is numbered 524, and we record the entry in the 
Inbro Manual, folio 122... 


In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don Guil- 
lermo Donaldson for the salary which Juan Eubin, 
sailor of the same island, earned from September 1 
_ of 1799 until the end of December of the same at the 
- rate of ten pesos per month, which sum was accred- 
ited to Don Guillermo Stephen on account of the lack 
of funds in this royal treasury on April 29 of 1800, 
and the evidence which supports it is numbered 627, 
_and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 133 320 


In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don Juan 
Le Brun for the salary which Francisco Senville, 
sailor of the enunciated island, earned from Sep- 
_ tember 1 of 1799 until the end of December of the 
_ same year at the rate of ten pesos per month, which 
sum was accredited to Don Carlos Norwood on ac- 
count of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on March 13 of 1800, and the evidence which sup- 
ports it is numbered 730, and we record the entry 
in the Libro Manual, folio 145.......... yer, eben 320 


In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Augustin Zorilla for the salary which Ambrosio 
Asmar, sailor of the cited island, earned in the second 
third of ’99 at the rate of ten pesos per month, which 


832 
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sum was accredited to Don Shelve Roche on account : 
of the lack of funds in this royal treasury on March 
7 of 1800, and the evidence which supports it is num- 
bered 753, and we record the entry in the cAbro 


In addition tliete is credited to us three hundred 

and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don 

Josef Aguilar for the salary which Francisco Mom- 
preuill, sailor of the expressed island, earned in the . 

last third of 1797 [sic] at the rate of ten pesos per 
month, which sum was accredited to Pedro Vinsant on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 

on April 29 of 1800, and the evidence which supports 

it is numbered 1280, and we record the entry in the ~ 


In addition there is credited to us three hundred > 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to the firm of 
Chew and Relf for the salary which Tomas Ballard, 
sailor of the indicated island, earned in the last third 
of 1800 at the rate of ten pesos per month, which 
sum was accredited to Fernando Alsar on account of 
the lack of funds in this royal treasury on October 13 
of 1802, which disbursement is numbered 1286, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 213.. 320 


960 


Post of Apalache 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
one hundred and twenty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of 1802 we pay 
to Don Lorenzo Vitrian, storehouse keeper of the 
expressed post, for his salary earned from May 1 until - 
this date* at the rate of thirty-five pesos per month, 
as is verified by document No. 1301, and we record the , 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 181..... ae 1120 


perhaps omitted the first. 


*It appears that the clerk or et has ‘kaos cea of the first and second sill or 
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In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
one hundred and twenty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of December 31 of the 
current year we pay to the expressed Don Lorenzo 
Vitrian, warehouse keeper of the mentioned post, 
for his salary earned from September 1 until this. 
date at the rate of thirty-five pesos per month, as 
is verified by document No. 1329, and we record 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 219.......... 1120 


3360 [sic] 


| In addition there is credited to us three thou- : 
sand, four hundred reales de plata which por ajuste 
and formal receipt of July 3 of 1802 we pay to Don 
Manuel Garcia, assignee of Don Felipe Prieto, as 
the one charged with the royal storehouses of the 
indicated Post of Apalache, for the salary earned 
from December 1, of 1800 until the end of April 
of the current year at the rate of twenty-five 
- pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 
480, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 
folio Ay ... 8400 


Surgeon of Analndie 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
one hundred and twenty reales de plata which, by 
virtue of a decree of the intendant-general of these 
provinces of January 11 of 1802, we pay to Don 
Eugenio Antonio Sierra, surgeon of the post of 
Apalache, for his salary earned from September 1 
of 1801 until the end of December of the same at the 
rate of thirty-five pesos per month, as is verified by 

the instancia which he presented and the decree 
issued- by the intendant-general of these provinces, 
which payment is numbered 32, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 65................ 1120 


4520 
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In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 


. eight hundred reales de plata which por ajuste and > 
formal receipt of June 30 of 1802 we pay to enun- 
ciated Don Eugenio Sierra, surgeon of the indicated 
post, for his salary earned from September 1 of 1801 
until this-date at the rate of thirty-five pesos per 
month, as is verified by the instancia which he 
presented and the decree of the intendant-general of 
these provinces of June 26 of 1802, which payment is 


Manual, folio 115........ 2800 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
reales de plata which, according to an order of the 
intendant-general of this province of February 27 
of the current year and formal receipt of the same 
date, we pay to Don Alonso Lizano, appointed 
practitioner of the mentioned hospital of Apalache, 
for the salary of one entire month which was 
advanced to him in order to take care of his outfit - 
as such a practitioner, which payment is numbered 
135, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to the firm 
of Chew and Relf for the salary which Eugenio 
Silva, cavo de sala of the enunciated hospital, earned 
in the first third of 1802 at the rate of fifteen pesos 
per month, as is verified by certification No. 177. 
which he presented, despatched by Don Felipe Prieto, — 
in charge of the royal storehouses of that post, '° 
which sum was accredited by him to Don Francisco 
‘Dupuy on account of the lack of funds in this royal 
treasury on October 27 of 1802, which payment is 
numbered 1216, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 205................. w 480 


numbered 454, and we record the entry in the Libro © 

| 3000 
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Baker of Apalache | 
- In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty-six reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Honorato Vaudez for the salary which Juan Ruiz, 
baker of the post of Apalache, earned from May 
1 until the end of August of the year ’99 at the rate 
of two reales per day, as is verified by the certifica-. 
tion which the storehouse keeper of the same post, 
Don Lorenzo Vitrain, dispatched in favor of the 
cited Ruiz, which sum was accredited by him to 
_ . Don Domingo Fleitas on account of the lack of funds 
| in this treasury on March 4, 1800, and the evidence 
which supports it is numbered 518, and we record the 
-entry in the Libro Manual, folio 121...:.......... 246 


| ‘Mason of Apalache 
In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
four hundred and forty reales de plata which we pay 
to Don Francisco de la Rua for the salary which Juan 
Tapia, mason of the post of Apalache, earned in =- 
the first third of the year 1800 at the rate of forty- 
five pesos per month, which sum was accredited to. 
Don Andres Monton on account of the lack of 
funds in this royal treasury on August 30 of 1800, 
and the justifying document which supports it is 
numbered 535, and we record the entry in the | 
. LAbro Manual, folio 128. 1440 


_ In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
four hundred and forty reales de plata which we pay 
to Don Pablo Lanusse for the salary which the afore- 
said Juan Tapia, mason of the cited post, earned 

_in the last third of ’99 at the rate of forty-five 
mesos per month, which sum was accredited to Don 
' Fernando Moreno on account of the lack of funds 
in this royal treasury on May 12 of 1800, and its 
justifying document which supports it is numbered 
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555, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 
2880 


Carpenter of Apalache 
In addition there is credited to us two hundred | : 
reales de plata which we pay to Pedro Puello, carpen- —- = 
ter of the post of Apalache, part payment of the 7 
salary for one month, which was advanced to him to 
provide. himself with several things which were 
indispensible to him as was disposed by this inten- © 
dancy-general in official letter of February 26 of 
the current year, which payment is numbered 131, | 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 


Gunsmith of Apalache 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 

and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Josef Aguilar for the salary which Antonio Baya, | 
gunsmith of Apalache, earned in the last third of _ 
1800 at ‘the rate of fifteen pesos per month, which | 
sum was accredited to Don Guillermo Stephen, on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury, 
which payment is numbered 1278, and we record the _ 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 212....... ae 480 


| 
Patron of the Launch of Apalache 
In addition there is credited to us one hundred | 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay en tabla y © 
mano propia to Jaime Ortega, patron of the boat of 
the post of Apalache, for part pay which on March 5 
of the current year the Sefor intendant-general of — 
these provinces ordered be paid to him in order to © 
equip himself with several things which he needed 
on account of the voyage when he undertook it for 
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the post, which payment is 150, 
~ and we record the entry | in ie libro Manual, folio 


Siuphueans Keeper of the Post of Plzkaminas 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 

Six hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of July 23 of the current 
year were paid to Don Geronimo del Valle, assignee 
of Don Pedro Philibert, storehouse keeper of the post 
of Plakaminas, for his salary earned from October 1 
of 1801 until the end of April of the present year at 
the rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by 
document No. 944, and we record the entry in the 


Surgeon of the Post of Plakaminas 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
nine hundred reales, twenty-two maravedis de plata 
which we pay to Don Juan Malord, surgeon of the 
post of Plakaminas, for the salary which he has 
earned from October 1 of the year 1801 until January 
13 of the present. year at the rate of forty pesos per 
month, as is verified by document No. 163, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 82 ...... 1098 22 


oe In addition there is credited to us one Souneik 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which we 7 
pay to Don Raymundo Guilhempan for the salary 
which the aforesaid Don Juan Malard, surgeon of 
the enunciated post, earned from May 1 of 1800 
until the end of August of the cited year at the rate 
of forty pesos per month, which sum was accredited 
to Don Juan Dilhart, assignee of the cited employee, 
on account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury | 4 
on September 18 of 1800, and its justifying document 
which supports it is numbered 995, and we record 
the entry in Libro Manual, folio E76. 1280 


1800 
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In addition itheale is credited to us one thousand, 
- two hundred and eighty reales de plata which we pay 
to Don Alexandro Norie for the salary which the © 
expressed Don Juan Malard, surgeon of the men- — 
tioned post, earned in the first third of the year 
1800 at the rate of forty pesos per month, which 
sum was accredited to Don Juan Duhart, assignee 
of the referred to surgeon, on account of the lack of 
funds in this royal treasury on May 12 of 1800, and — 
its justifying document which supports it is num- 
bered 747, and we record the oe. in the Libro 
Manual, 2280 


In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
and fifty-six reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of July 6 of the current year we 
pay to Don Carlos Gayarré, assignee of Don Pedro 
Goudeau, surgeon of the named post, for the salary 
which he earned from January 14 of the present 
year, when he took possession of his employment, 
until the end of last April, at the rate of thirty 
pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 491, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 


Practitioner of the Hospital of 
In addition there is credited to us two hundred 

and fifty-six reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Guillermo Donaldson for the salary of [practitioner 

of] the hospital of Plakaminas in the first third of 

1800 at the rate of eight pesos per month, which sum 

was accredited to Manuel Navedo on account of the 

lack of funds in this royal treasury on July 15 of 

1800, and its justifying document which supports it 

is numbered 636, and we record the — in the . ae 


3658 22 
1112 
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Cabo de Sala (Orderly) of the Hospital of Plakaminas 


In addition there is ‘credited to us two hundred 

and twenty-four reales de plata which we pay to Don: 
Francisco Ramon Canes for the salary which Jose 
‘Maria de Arcos, cabo de sala of the royal hospital 

of Plakaminas, earned in the first third of 1800 at 

the rate of seven pesos per month, which sum was 
accredited to Don Juan Cortes on account of the 

lack of funds in this royal treasury on August 13 of 
1800, and its justifying document which supports it 

is numbered: 815, and we record the entry in the | 
Libro Manual, folio 154..... <> 


Valiza [Balize] 
Navigator and Harbor Pilot” 


— In addition there is credited to us five thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty-seven reales, five maravedis . 
de plata which por ajuste of January 28 of the current 
_ year we pay en tabla y mano propia to the chief navi- 
gator of Balize, Don Juan Ronquillo, to the harbor 
pilot of the same, Don Anselmo Ronquillo, and to 
sailors of it for the salaries which they have earned 
from September 1 of 1801 until the end of December | 
of the same year according to their respective dota- 
tions, as is verified by document No. 78, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 71 


for) 
onl en 


In addition there is credited to us fifty-two reales, 
twenty-seven maravedis de plata which por ajuste 
and formal receipt of February 17 of the current year 
we pay en tabla y mano propia to the sailor of the 
~ game, Antorio Roxas, who was dismissed from serv- 
jee, for his salary earned from January 1 of the 
' present year until the third inclusive of the current 
- month at the rate of six pesos per month, as is veri- 

fied by document No. 112, and we record the entry | 


i 
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In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and eleven reales de plata which por ajyuste and for- 
mal receipt of February 20 of the current year we pay 
to Don Patricio Walsh, presbyter and chaplain of the © 
royal hospital of this plaza, [New Orleans?], for 
the salary which Miguel Parra, patron of the launch 
of this plaza, earned from September 1 until Novem- 
ber 6 of the same, when he died, at the rate of twelve 
pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 117, | 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 76 211 


In addition there is credited to us eighty-four 
reales, twenty-seven maravedis de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of February 26 of the 
current year we pay to Juan Bautista Wilson, sailor 
of the dotation of Balize, for the salary which he 
has earned from January 1 of the present year until 
the 23rd inclusive of this month, when he was dis- 
charged, at the rate of six pesos per month, as is 
verified by document No. 130, and we \record the ey 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 84.2681 


20 


In addition there is credited to us ninety-six 
reales de plata which por ajuste and formal receipt 
of March 4 of the current year we pay to Antonio 
Bartolo, sailor of the dotation of the post of the 
referred to Balize, for the salary which corresponds 
to him and which he has earned from January 1 of 
the present year until the end of February of the > 
same, when he was discharged from the service, 
at the rate of six pesos per month, as is verified by 
document No. 143, and we record the entry in me 3 


In addition there is seliiied to us three hundred 
and eighty-four reales de plata which we pay to Blas 
Puche for the salary which Antonio Blanco, sailor 
of the same, earned from September 1 of ’99 until 


al 
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the end of ne of 1800 at the rate of Six pesos per | 


month, which sum was accredited to the cited sailor 
on account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on May 10 of 1800, which payment is numbered 406, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 109 


384 


480 


In addition there is credited to us five hundred 


and seventy-six reales de plata which we pay to 


Francisco Mercenario for the entire salaries which 
the sailors of Balize, Juan Francisco Martinez, Pedro 
-Coleta, and Francisco Jose, earned in the first third of 
1800 at the rate of six pesos per month each, which 


.. gum was accredited to him by the expressed sailors on 


account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 


on May 10 of 1800, which payment is numbered 429, . 


and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 112 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Juan Francisco Mervieult for the salary which Alfonso 
de Salas, sailor of the same, earned in the first third 
of 1800, which sum was accredited by him to the cited 
individual on account of the lack of funds in this 
royal treasury on May 10 of 1800, which document 
is numbered 447, and we record the entry in the 
of Libro Manual, folio 144...... 


In addition there is‘credited to five 
four hundred and sixty-four reales, thirty-two mara- 
vedis de plata which por ajuste of June 30 of the 
current year we pay en tabla y mano propia to the 
chief navigator of the post of Balize, Don Juan Ron- 
quillo, to the harbor pilot of the same, Dan Anselmo 
Ronquillo, and to the sailors of it, for the salaries 


which correspond to them and which they have 


earned from January 1 of the present year until the 


end of April of the same, according to their respec- 


576 


192 


| 
7 
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tive dotations, as is verified by document No. 457, and aoe 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 115.. 5464 32 


6232 32 


ee In addition there is credited to us three hundred © 
and thirty-six reales de plata which we pay to Nicolas 
Arzeno for the salary which Juan Cano and Josef 
Vera, sailors 6f the same, earned, the former from 
the beginning of February until the end of April of 
1800 and the second in the first third of the same 
year, at the rate of six pesos per month, which sums 
were accredited to him by the enunciated sailors on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on May 10 of 1800, which payment is document No. — 


503, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, _ : 


_In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to Jose 
Taquino for the salary which Felix Gonzalez, sailor 
of the post of Balize, earned in the first third of the 
year 1800 at the rate of six pesos per month, which 
sum was accredited by him to the referred to Gon- 
zalez on account of the lack of funds in this royal 
treasury on May 10 of the cited year of 1800, which 
payment is document No. 509, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 120.... 


In addition there is credited to us three hundred 
and eighty-four reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Francisco de Ja Puia for the salary which Jose Or- 

donez and Francisco Carrillo, sailors of the indicated 
Balize, earned in the first third of the year 1800 at. 
the rate of six pesos per month each one, which sum 
was accredited to him by the mentioned sailors on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on May 10 of the cited year, which payment is docu- 


~ 
‘ 
- 
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No. 536, we record the entry in the Libro 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 

' and eighty-one reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Jose Faunie for the salary which Benito Gangara, 
sailor of Balize, earned from January 8 until the end 
of April of the year 1800 at the rate of six pesos per 
month, which sum was accredited to him by the an- 
nounced sailor on account of the lack of funds in 
this royal treasury, which payment is document 


- No. 568, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


In addition there is credited to us forty-eight | 
reales de plata which we pay to Juan Santiago 
Chesse for the entire salary which Antonio Colet, 

sailor of the expressed Balize, earned from May 1 
until the same date of June of the year 1800, exclu- 
sive, when he was dismissed from the service, at the 
rate of six pesos per month, which sum was accredi- 
ted to him by the indicated Colet on account of the 
lack of funds in this royal treasury, which payment 
is document No. 601, and we record the entry in the 
Libro .Manual, folio 131 


- 613 


In addition there is cr edited to us one Jalil ed 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Guillermo Donaldson for the salary which Juan Bar- 
rera, sailor of the Balize, earned in the first third of 
the year 1801 at the rate of six pesos per month, 
which sum was accredited to him by the before said 
- Moreno [sic]* on account of the lack of funds in this © 
royal treasury on May 10 of 1801, which payment 
is document No. 723, and we record the entry © | 
in the Libro Manual, folio 144..............4... 144 [sic] 


336 [sic] 


*It is obvious that two entries have been consolidated by either the clerk or typist. 
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In addition there is credited to us seven hundred 
and twenty-five reales, eleven maravedis de plata 
which we pay to Jose Aguilar for the salaries which — 
Jose Rodriguez, sailor of the post of Balize, and Don 
Anselmo Ronquillo, pilot of the same, earned in the 
first third of 1800 at the rate of six pesos per month 
the first, and two hundred pesos annually for the sec- 
ond, which sum was accredited to him by the expressed 
individuals on account of the lack of funds in this 
royal treasury on May 10 of 1800, which payment is 
document No. 687, and we record the entry in the : ee 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to Pedro 
Marin for the salary which Jose Arnaiz, sailor of 
the same, earned in the first third of 1800 at the rate 
of six pesos per month, which sum was accredited to 
him by the expressed individual.on account of the 
lack of funds in this royal treasury on May 10 of 
1800, which payment is document No. 795, and we | | 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 152.. 192 


In addition there is credited to us three hun- 
dred and eighty-four reales de plata which we pay to 
Don Juan Frete for the salary which Josef Ramirez 
and Antonio Avila, sailors of Balize, earned in the 
first third of 1800 at the rate of six pesos per month 
each one, which sum was accredited to him by the 
enunciated sailors on account of the lack of funds in 
this royal treasury on May 10, 1800, which payment 
is document No. 847, and we record the entry in me cS 
Libro Manual, folio 384 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Tomas Randall for the salary which José Reyes, 
sailor of the same, earned in the first third of 1800 
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at the rate of s six pesos per ‘month, which sum was 
accredited to him by the indicated sailor on account 
of the lack of funds in this royal treasury on May 10, 
1800, which payment is document No. 864, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 160.... 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to 
Antonio Molina for the salary which Jose Maria, 


sailor of Balize, earned in the first third of 1800 at — 


the rate of six pesos per month, which sum was 
accredited to him by the cited sailor or account of 
the lack of funds in this royal treasury on May 10 
of the same year, which payment is document No. 
872 and we record the favaid in the Libro Manual, 
folio 161 


- 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de. plata which we pay to Don 
Jose Montegut for the salary which Pedro Ponce, 
sailor of the same, earned in the first third of 1800 
at the rate of six pesos per month, which sum was 
accredited to him by the referred to sailor on account 
of the lack of funds in this royal treasury on May 10 
of 1800, which payment is document No. 942, and 
- we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 170.. 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and ninety-two reales de plata which we pay to Luis 


Maestre for the salary which Santiago Colboc, baker _ 


of the post of Balize, earned in the first third of 1800 


at the rate of six pesos per month, which sum was 


~ aecredited to him by the enunciated employee on 
account of the lack-of funds in this royal treasury 
on May 10 of the cited year, which payment is 
- document No. 985, and we record the omy in the 


[Maravedis 


192 


192 


384 
| 
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In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and fifty-eight reales, thirteen maravedis de plata 
which por ajuste of the 12th August of the current 
year we pay en tabla y mano propia to Antonio 
Blanco, sailor of the same, for his salary earned from 
May 1 until the 9th of the expressed August of the © 
same year, when he was discharged, both days— 
inclusive, at the rate of six pesos per month, as is | 
verified by document No. 992, and we record the , 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 176.............. 158 13 


542 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 

and sixty-four reales, twenty-seven maravedis de 

plata which por ajuste of August 26 of the current — 

year we pay en tabla y mano propia to Bernabe 

Saura, sailor of the post of Balize, for his salary | 
earned from the lst of last May until the 13th of =~ 

the current month, when he was discharged from the — : 
service, both days inclusive, at the rate of six pesos 

per month, as is verified by document No. 1008, and Eo 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 178.. .164 27. 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and eighty-one reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Alexandro Milne for the salary which Francisco 
Laplata, sailor of Balize, earned from January 8 
until the end of April of 1800 at the rate of six pesos 
per month, which sum was accredited to him by 
the expressed sailor on account of the lack of funds | 
in this royal treasury on May 10 of the cited year, 
which payment is document No. 1009, and we record > | 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 178.......... 181. 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and forty-seven reales, six maravedis de plata which 
por ajuste of October 4 of the current year we pay to 
Jose Hermida, sailor of the same, for his salary — 

earned from July 1 last, when he entered the service, 


4 
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until the 2nd of the current month, inclusive, when 
he obtained his liberty, at the rate of six pesos per 
month, as is verified by document No. 1149, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 196.... 147 6 


492 33 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and sixteen reales de plata which por ajuste of 
December 4 of the current year we pay en tabla y 
mano propia to Josef Martinez, sailor of the dotation 
of Balize, for his salary earned from July 1 of the 
‘present year until November 15 last inclusive, when 
he was discharged from the service, at the rate of 
six pesos per month, as is verified by document No. 
1247, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


*536 


Post of Baton Rouge | 
“Storehouse | 
In addition there is credited to us nine-hun- 
dred and sixty reales de plata which in virtue of a 
decree of the Seror intendant-general of these 
provinces of August of the current year we pay to 
Don Manuel Lopez, asSignee of Don Francisco 
Miranda, storehouse keeper general of the post of 
Baton Rouge, for the salary which corresponds to 
_him and which he has earned in the first third of 
-. the current year at the rate of thirty pesos per 
month, as is verified by the power which the indi- 
cated employee conferred upon said Lopez, which 
payment is document No. 988, and we record 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 175...... veut Sa 


Royal Hospital 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 


*Obviously an entire entry has been omitted by the copyist or clerk. 
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receipt of January 27 of the aaa year we pay 
to Don Carlos Norwood, assignee of Don Luis 
Faure, surgeon of the post Baton Rouge, for the 
salary which he earned in the last third of 1801 at 
the rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by 


document No. 69, and we record the entry in the > 


Libro Manual, folio 70.......... 


In addition there is credited to us nine ae 
and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 


receipt of July 15 of the present year we pay to the © 


expressed Don Carlos Norwood, assignee of the cited 
Luis Faure, surgeon of the mentioned post, for his 
salary earned in the first third of the current year at 
the rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by 
document No. 683, and we record the entry in the 


960 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which by certification of 
credit sent by this Ministry of the Royal Treasury on 
July 19 of the current year to Don Santiago Monlon 
for the salary which Don Luis Faure, surgeon of the 
royal hospital of Baton Rouge, earned in the first 
third of the referred to year of 1800 at the rate of 
thirty pesos per month, as is verified by the said 
document and by an entry of the Libro Manual, 


Cabo de Sala [Orderly] 


Tin addition there is credited to us four luinidied 
and eighty reales de. plata which we pay to Don 


Domingo Fleitas, assignee of Juan Perez, cabo de 


sala of the hospital of Baton Rouge, for the salary 
which he has earned in the last third of 1801 at the 
rate of fifteen pesos per month, as is verified by the 


certification sent by Don Francisco Miranda, store- — 
house keeper of the expressed Baton Rouge, in favor 


960 
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of the enunciated Benth which payment is document | | 
No. 68, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, : 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of May 21 of the current year we pay. 
to the aforesaid Don Domingo Fleitas, assignee of the 
mentioned Juan Perez, cabo de sala of the referred to 
hospital, for the salary earned in the first third of 
the present year at the rate of fifteen pesos per 

month, as is verified by document No. 339, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 102.... 480 


In addition there is credited to us fifty-six 
reales de plata which we pay to Don Eugenio Sierra, 

. former cabo de sala of the royal hospital of Baton 
Rouge, from January 1 of 1800 until the 15th of said 
month exclusive, when he was discharged, at the rate 
of fifteen pesos per month, which sum was accredited 

_ by him to the Sezores Lanthois, Pitot, and Co. on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on June 25 of 1800, which payment is document No. 
_- 891, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


_ In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Manuel 
Colbert for the salary which the expressed Antonio 
Silva, cabo de sala of the referred to hospital of the 
said post, earned in the last third of ’99 at the rate 
of fifteeri pesos per month, which sum was accredited 
by him to Ciriaco Niebla on account of the lack of 
funds in this royal treasury on May 24 of 1800, which 
payment is document No. 523, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 122.............. 480 


| 
A 
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In addition there is credited to us three hundred 


and eighty-eight [sic] reales de plata which we pay 
to Antonio Rodriguez for the salary which Juan 
Perez, cabo de sala of the royal hospital of Baton 
Rouge, earned from December 14 of ’99 until the end 
of April of 1800 at the rate of fifteen pesos per 
month, two months wages which were advanced on 
the 7th of the referred to December discounted, which — 
sum was accredited to Don Domingo Fleitas, assignee 
of the cited cabo de sala, on account of the lack of 
funds in this royal treasury on May 6 of 1800, which 
payment is document No. 865, and we record the | 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 160.......... 7. - 80S 
Spiritual Nourishment 

In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which by _ 
virtue of decree of January 23 of the current year of — 
the Sefor intendant-general of these provinces we 
pay to Don Francisco Lénnan, curate of the parish 
of Baton Rouge, for his salary earned from Septem- 
ber 1 of the year 1801 until the end of December of 
the same year at the rate of forty pesos per month, 
as is verified by the instancia presented by the ex- 


pressed curate, which payment is document No. 60, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 68 1280 


1588 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of June 25 of the current 
year we pay to Don Juan Lind, assignee of the afore- 
said Don Francisco Lennan, avait of the enunciated 
parish, for his salary earned in -the first third of the 
current year at the rate of forty pesos per month, as_ 
is verified by document No. 377, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 106............. 1280 


| 
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| In addition chet is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata. which we 
pay to the Senores Lille, Sarpy, and Cortes for the 
_ salary which the presbytere Don Francisco Lennan, | 
curate of the parish of Baton Rouge, earned in the ! 
first third of the year 1800 at the rate of forty pesos | 
per month, which sum was accredited by him to Don 
Samuel Moore on account of the lack of funds in this | 
- royal treasury on May 16 of the same year, which 
payment is document No. 726, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 144........... 


Sacristan of Baton Rouge 


-_In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which por ajuste and 
formal receipt of February 4 of the current year we 
_ pay to Wendelino Pirot, sacristan of the parish of 
Baton Rouge, for his salary earned in the last third 
of 1801 at the rate of fifteen pesos per month, as is 
verified by document No. 92, and we record the entry 
in the Libro Manual, folio 73..... 480 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty. reales de plata which por ajuste and for- 
mal receipt of June 25 of the current year we pay 
Don Juan Lynd, assignee of the aforesaid Wendelino 
Piroth, sacristan of the parish of aforesaid Baton 
Rouge, for his salary earned in the first third of the 
present year at the rate of fifteen pesos per month, 

a. as is verified by document No. 38, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 


Baton Rouge Baker 


: In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Augustin Zorilla for the salary which Eugenio Gomez, 
baker of the post of Baton Rouge, earned in the first 
third of 1801 at the rate of fifteen pesos per month, 
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which sum was accredited by him to the Sevores Lan- 
thoir, Pitot and Company on account of the lack of 
funds in this royal treasury on June 25 of 1800, 
which payment is document No. 648, and we record — 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 136.......... 480 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Francisco Ramon Canes, (assignee of Don Josef 
Reynes), for the salary which the enunciated Eugenio 
Gomez, baker of the expressed post of Baton Rouge, 
earned in the entire month of May of 1800 at the 
rate of fifteen pesos per month, which sum was 
accredited to Don Joaquin de Osorno on account of. 
the lack of funds in this royal treasury on August 
27 of 1800, which payment is document No. 816, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 155 120 


In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Ray- 
mundo Gaillard for the salary which Diego: Brito, 
baker of the mentioned post of Baton Rouge, earned 
from October 1 of last year until the end of April 
of the current at the rate of fifteen pesos per month, | 
as is verified by the two certifications which Don 
Francisco Miranda, storehouse keeper of the indi-— 
cated post, despatched in favor of the cited employee, 
which payment is document: No. 1255, and we record © 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 210......... 840 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Fer- 
nando Ybafiez for two months pay which was ad- 
vanced by him to the referred to Diego Brito, baker 
of the cited post, in part payment of the salary of 
fifteen pesos per month which he would gain in said 
position, which sum was accredited to the mentioned | 
baker [sic] on account of lack of funds in this royal 


| 
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treasury on J uly 8 of 1801, which payment is docu- 


ment No. 1299, and we record the entry in the Libro 
Manual, folio 214 | 


Blacksmith of Baton Rouge 
In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
reales de plata which we pay to Don Francisco de 
la Rua for the salary which Antonio Monget, master 
blacksmith and gunsmith of the post of Baton Rouge, 
earned in the last third of the year ’99 at the rate of 


' twenty-five pesos per month, which sum was by him 


accredited to Don Manual Lopez on account of the 


lack of funds in this royal treasury on April 24 of 
- 1800, which payment is document No. 539, and we 


record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 124. 800 


First German Coast 
In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 


and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 


receipt of February 12 of the current year we pay 


_ to the Padre Fray Geronimo Blacé, curate of the 
First German Coast, for his salary earned in the 


last third of 1801 at the rate of thirty pesos per 
month, as is verified by document No. 104, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 74.... 960 


1760 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 


and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal 


receipt of July 7 of the current year we pay to the 
cited priest, Father Geronimo Blacé, curate of the | 
parish of San Carlos, First German Coast, for -his 
salary earned from January 1 last until the end of 
April of the current year at the rate of thirty pesos 


per month, as is verified by document No. 512, and | 
_we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 121 [?] 960 
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In addition therd is credited to us nine hundred 


and sixty reales de plata which por ajuste and formal © 


receipt of September (October) [sic] 18 of the 
current year we pay to the indicated priest, Father 
Geronimo Blacé, curate of the expressed parish, 
for his salary earned in the second third of the 
present year at the rate of thirty pesos per month, as 
is verified by document No. 1131, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 194 


Second German Coast 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 


and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Francisco Mericult for the salary which the R. P. 
Fr. Mariano Brunete, curate of the parish of San 
Juan Bautista, earned in the first third of 1800 at 
the rate of thirty pesos per month, which sum was 
accredited by him to Don Juan Bautista Duhart, 


assignee of the named curate, on account of the lack 


of funds in this royal treasury on May 6 of 1800, 


which payment is document No. 446, and we record © 


the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 114 


[Maravedis] 


960 


Post of Gabahanoce 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, : 


two hundred and eighty reales de plata which by 
virtue of a decree of the Sevor intendant-general of 


these provinces of January 26 of the current year — 


we pay to Don Patricio Magan, curate of the parish 


of Cabahanoce, for his salary earned in the last third - 
of the year 1801 at the rate of forty pesos per month, 


as is verified by the instancia made by the mentioned 
padre curate, which payment is document No. 67, 


and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 
69 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of July 6 of the current 


1280 
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year we pay Pie Don Santiago Carrick, assignee of 
Don Patricio Mangan, curate of the indicated parish 
of Cabahanoce, for the salary which he earned [in 
the first third of the current year] at the rate of 
forty pesos per month, as is verified by document 
No. 490, and we record the entry in the Libro 
Manual, folio 118 


Post of Valenzuela 


In addition there is credited to us seven hundred | 


and seventy-five reales, seventeen maravedis de 
plata which by virtue of a decree of the Senor 
intendant-general of these provinces of the 30th of 
June of the current year we pay to Don Tomas de 


: Villanueva Barrosos, commandant of the post of 


Valenzuela dentro de La Fourche, for his salary 
earned from July 12 of the year 1801 until this date 
at the rate of one hundred pesos annually, as is 
verified by the instancia which the expressed 
commandant presented and _ the decree of this 
_intendancy, which payment is document No. 455, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 115. 


Curate 

In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which by virtue of decree of 
the Sevor intendant-general of May 25 of the current 


~~ year we pay to Padre Fray Bernardo de Vera, 


~ curate of the post of Valenzuela en La Fouche, for 
his salary earned from September 1 of 1801 until 
the end of December of the same year at the rate of 
thirty pesos per month, as is verified by the instancia 
which the enunciated curate presented and a decree 
of this intendancy; which payment is document No. 
346, and we record the = in the Libro Manual, 


775 


[Maravedis] 


17 


| 
| 
1280 
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’ the Libro Manual, folio 187 
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Post of Galvestown 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Raymundo Gilhempan for the salary which the Padre 
Fray Felix de Quintanar, former curate of the parish 


of Yberville, earned in the first third of the year 
1800 at the rate of thirty pesos per month, which 


sum was accredited by him to Don Francisco Ramon 
Canes on account of the lack of funds in this royal 


_ treasury on May 12, 1800 [line missing from 
original], folio 134...... 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
nine hundred and twenty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of August 31 of the current 


year we pay to Don Domingo Joaquin Solana, cura 


presbytero of the parish of Galvestown, for his 


salary earned in the second third of the present year — 


at the rate of sixty pesos per month, as is verified 
by document No. 1080, and we record the entry in 


In addition there is created to us one thousand, 
nine hundred and twenty reales de plata which by 
virtue of the decree of the Seror intendant-general 


of these provinces of December 20 of the current © 


year we pay to Augustin Lombardo, assignee of the 
aforementioned presbyter, Don Domingo Joaquin 
Solana, curate of the enunciated parish of Galves- 
town, for his salary earned in the last third of the 


present year at the rate of sixty pesos per month, as 
is verified by the power of attorney which said | 


curate executed in favor of the expressed Lombardo, 


which payment is document No. 1295, and we record 


the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 214.. 


960 
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‘Sacristan 
In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Geronimo Lachiapella for the salary which Miguel 


_ Maria, sacristan of the parish of Galvestown, earned 


in the first third of the year 1800 at the rate of fifteen 
pesos per month, which sum was accredited by him to 
Don Francisco Ramon Canes, assignee of the cited 
sacristan, on account of the lack of funds in this 
royal treasury on June 11, 1800, which payment is 
document No. 465, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 116 3 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which by virtue of a decree 
of the Sevior intendant-general of these provinces of 
August 16 of the current year we pay to Don Fran- 
cisco Ramon Canes, assignee of the referred to Miguel 
Marias, sacristan of the mentioned parish, for his 


_ galary earned in the last third of the year 1801 at the 


rate of fifteen pesos per month, as is verified by the 
power of attorney conferred by the mentioned sacri- 
stan in favor of the cited Canes and a decree of this 
intendancy, which payment is document No. 997, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 176.. 


480 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which by virtue of a decree 
of the Sevor intendant-general of these provinces on 
September 7 of the current year we pay to Don Fran- 
cisco Ramon Canes, assignee of Miguel Marias, sacri- 
stan of the parish of Galvestown, for his salary 
earned in the first third of the current year at the 
rate of fifteen pesos per month, as is verified by the 
power of attorney which the said sacristan execut 
in favor of the expressed Canes and a decree of this 
. intendancy, which payment is document No. 1100, 


and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 190 


480 


[Maravedis] 


. 
| 
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Curate of Bayou Sara and Establishment of | 
New Feliciana 


In addition there is credited to us pare iid, 
two hundred and forty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of April 30 of the current 
year we pay to Don Constantino McKennan, curate 
of the parish of Bayou Sara and the establishment 
of New Feliciana, for his salary earned from Octo- _ 
ber 1 of last year until the end of April of the present 
year at the rate of forty pesos per month, as is veri- 
fied by document No. 291, and we record the entry — 
in the Libro Manual, folio 97...... 2240 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
three hundred and twenty reales de plata which by 
virtue of the decree of the intendant-general of these 
provinces of May 10 of the current year we pay to 
Jose Trotié, sacristan of the parish of New Felici- 
ana, for his salary earned from the Ist of June of last. 
year, when he began to serve in the position of sacri- 
stan of the mentioned parish, until the end of April 
of the present year, at the rate of fifteen pesos per — 
month, as is verified by the instancia which the cited 
sacristan presented and a decree of this intendancy, | 
which payment is document No. 665, and we record ~ 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 138.......... 1820 


Post of Atakapas 


In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
- and sixty reales de plata which by virtue of a decree | 
of the Sevor intendant-general of these provinces 
of June 30 of the current year we pay to Don Jose 
_Pavie for the salary which the presbyter Don Miguel 
Bernard Barriere, curate of the parish of Atakapas, 
earned in the first third of the current year at 
the rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by the 
certification which Don Luis Deblanc, commandant of 


| 2720 
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the expressed place, despatched and a decree of this 
intendancy, which payment is document No. 957, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Menual, folio 171 960 


2280 


Post of Opelousas 
In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which by virtue of the decree 
of the Sefor intendant-general of these provinces — 

of June 4 of the present year we pay to Don Luis 
- Buhot, parish curate of the post of Opelousas, for 
his salary earned from October 1 of last year until the 
end of January of the current year at the rate of 
thirty pesos per month, as is verified by the instancia 
_ which the enunciated curate presented and the decree 
. of this intendancy, which payment is document No. 
361, and we record the ar: in the Libro Manual, 


Post of Ouachita 
In addition there is credited to us four hundred | 
and eighty reales de plata which according to the 
decree of the Sefior intendant-general of these prov- 
inces of May 5 of the current year we pay to Fr. re 
Patricio Olonergan, curate of the post of Avoyelles dle 
and Ouachita, as part payment of two months wages 
at the rate of thirty pesos per month which was 
advanced to him for the voyage that he was going to 
undertake with the expressed places as a destination, 
as is verified by the instancia which the cited curate 
presented and a decree of this intendancy, which 
payment is document No. 304, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 98.............. 480 


| "In addition there is credited to us nine hundred — 
and sixty reales de plata which by virtue of the decree — 
of the Sefior intendant-general of these provinces of 


> 
j 
2 
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September 27 of the current year we pay to Don 
Juan Lind, assignee of Fr. Patricio O’Lonergan, 
curate of Avoyelles, Rapides and Ouachita, for the 


salary which he has earned from May 1 of 1802 until 


the end of August of the current year at the rate 


of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by the instan- _ 


cia which the said assignee presented and a decree 


of this intendancy, which payment is document No. | 
1141, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


In addition there is eredited to us two thousand, 
two hundred and forty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of June 30 of the current 


year we pay to Don Juan Lind, assignee of Fr. Juan | 


‘Brady, curate of the Colorado [Red] River, for his 
salary earned from October 1 of last year until the 
end of April of the present at the rate of forty pesos 
per month, as is verified by document No. 453, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 115.. 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand 
five hundred and twenty reales de plata which we pay 
to Don Andres Fernandez for the salary which the 
expressed Fr. Juan Brady, curate of the parish of 


the Colorado [Red] River, earned for his salary from > 


May 1 of 1800 until the end of March of 1801 at the 
rate of forty pesos per month, which sum was accred- 
ited by him to Don Pedro Derbigny, assignee of: the 
cited Padre, on account of the lack of funds in this 
royal treasury on May 7 of 1801, which payment is 
document No. 916, and we record the entry | in the 


Post of Concordia | 
In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which we pay 
to Manuel Colbert for the salary which Guillermo Gal- 


960 
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laspie, guarda bosque of the present district of 
Natchez, earned from May 1 until the end of Decem- 
ber of ’99 at the rate of twenty pesos per month, 
- Which sum was accredited by him to Don Jose Reynes, 


assignee of the cited guarda bosque, on account of the | 


lack of funds in this royal treasury on March 5 of 


1800, which payment is document No. 525, and we 


record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 122.... 


[Maravedis} 


1280 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
seven hundred and twelve reales de plata which by 
virtue of the decree of August 4 of the current year 
of the Seror intendant-general of these provinces 


we pay to Don Manuel Lopez, assignee of the afore- 


said Felipe Engel, Guarda Bosque of the district of 
Concordia opposite Bayou Pierre, for his salary 
earned from June 1 of 1801 until the end of April 
of the present year at the rate of twenty pesos per 
-month, as is verified by the power of attorney con- 
ferred by the said employee in favor of the ex- 
pressed Lopez and decree of this intendancy, which 


_ payment is document No. 1130, and we record the 


entry in the Libro Manual, folio 193 


Post of Natchitoches 


In addition there is credited to us three thousand, 
three hundred and sixty reales de plata which in view 
of the decree of the Sevor intendant-general of these 
provinces of July 22 of the current year we pay to 
Don Josef Pavie, assignee of the presbyter Don Pedro 


Pavie, curate of the parish of Natchitoches, for the. 


salary which he earned from March 1 of the year 1801 
until the end of April of the present year at the rate 
of thirty pesos per month, as is verified by the cer- 
tification which Don Felix Trudeau, Commandant of 
‘the enunciated Natchitoches, despatched in favor of 
the referred to curate, which payment is document 


4800 


1712 


4 
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No. 898, and we record the entry in tne Libro Manual, 


3360 


| Sacristan 
In addition there is credited to us two thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which por 
ajuste and formal receipt of July 13 of the current 
year we pay to Don Josef Pavie, assignee of Andres 
Chamard, sacristan of the parish of Natchitoches, 


for the salary which he earned from October 1 of. 


1800 until the end of April of the present year at the 


5072 


rate of fifteen pesos per month, as is verified by docu- | 


ment No. 662, and we record the entry in the Libro 
Manual, folio 137 | 


Post of La Esperanza 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Juan 
Losada for the gratification of seven and one half 
pesos per month which Andres Escrivano, baker of 
Campo de La Esperanza, earned in the first third of 
the year ’99, which sum was accredited by him to 
Don Raymundo Guilhempan on account of the lack 


of funds in this royal treasury on May 14 of 1800, 


which payment is document No. 1001, and we record 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 177 


Post of San Fernando de las Barrancas © 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don Miguel 
Solibellas, former storehouse keeper of the evacuated 
- post of San Fernando de las Barrancas, for the daily 


2280 


240 


wage which was assigned to him in order to take care © 


of his subsistence and maintenance, as is verified by 
the instancia which he presented and two warrants 
which were drawn for him as part payment of salary, 


the first dated September 12 of 1798 and the latter 


2 
| 
| 
iJ 
> 
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on October 2 of the same year, which payment is 
document No. 1370, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, 160 


Post of New Madrid 
In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which we pay to the Firm of 
Watson and Stagg for the salary which Don Samuel 
Dorsey, surgeon of New Madrid, earned in the last 
third of ’99 at the rate of thirty pesos per month, 
- which sum was accredited by him to Horacio Lloyd 
on account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on May 24 of 1800, which payment is document No. 
420, and we record the uy in the Libro Manual, 


In addition there is credited to us nine bandied 
and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don San- 
tiago Molhom for the salary which the aforesaid 

Don Samuel Dorsey, surgeon of the enunciated post 
of New Madrid, earned in the first third of 1800 
at the rate of thirty pesos per month, which sum was 
accredited by him to the Sevores Cochran and Rhea 
on account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on July 31 of 1800, which payment is document No. 
788, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


- In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Nicolas . 
Arseno for the gratification which Jaime Alcozer, 
as assistant of the royal hospital of New Madrid, 
earned in the last third of ’99 at the rate of seven 
pesos and four reales per month, which sum was 
accredited by him the Sefores Lille, Sarpy, Colison 
and Company on account of the lack of funds in this 


2680 | 
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royal treasury on June 9 of 1800, which payment is | 
document No. 502, and we record the entry in the 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 3 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to the firm 
of Cavalier and Petit for the gratification which 
Jaime Alcozer, assistant of the enunciated hospital 
of New Madrid, earned from May 1 of ’99 until the 
end of August of the same at the rate of seven pesos 
and four reales per month, which sum was accredited | 
by him to the Sevores King and Collins on account 
of the lack of funds in this treasury on April 16 of 
1800, which payment is document No. 592, and we 
record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 130. "240 


In addition there is credited to us two hundred 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Pedro 
Derbigni for the gratification which the enunciated 
Jaime Alcozer, assistant of the expressed hospital, 
earned in the first third of ’99 at the rate of 7 pesos 
and 4 reales per month, which sum was accredited 
by him to Don Alverto Grima on account of the lack 
of funds in this royal treasury on July 8 of 1800, 
which payment is document No. 751, and we record 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 147.......... 240 


Interpreter 


In addition there is credited to us six hundred > 
and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don Miguel — 
- Fortier for the salary which Don Bartolomé Tardi- 
veau, English interpreter in the post of New Madrid, 
earned in the first third of ’99 at the rate of twenty 
pesos per month, which sum was accredited by him > 
to the Sevores Lanthois, Pitot, and Company, which 
payment is document No. 424, and we record the 
entry in the Libro Manual, folio 112........ fcc: OO 


8 
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In addition there is credited to us six hundred 
_and forty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Pedro Laronde for the salary which the mentioned 
Don Bartolomé Tardiveau, interpreter of the cited 
post, earned in the last third of ’99 at the rate of 
twenty pesos per month, which sum was accredited 
to.the Senores Lilly, Colson and Company on account 
of the lack of funds in this royal treasury on June 
10 of 1800, which payment is document No. 825, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 


Curate of New Madrid — 

In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don Josef 
Fonque for the salary which the presbyter Don Pedro 
Gibaut, curate of the parish of New Madrid, earned 
in the first third of the current year, as is verified 
_- by the certification which Don Juan Lavallee, store- 
house keeper of the cited New Madrid, despatched 
in favor of the expressed curate, which payment 
is document No. 1090, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 189 


Sacristan 
In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
- Eugenio Sierra for the salary which Don Francisco 
Puche Dupin, sacristan of the parish of New Madrid, 
earned in the last third of ’99 at the rate of fifteen 
pesos per month, which sum was accredited by him 
to the Sevores Lille, Sarpy, and Company on account 
of the lack of funds in this royal treasury on June 
18 of 1800, which payment is document No. 389, 
and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 


960 
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In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don 


Josef Gourmier for the salary which the aforesaid 
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Don Francisco Puche [Riche?] Dupin, sacristan of = 


the named parish of New Madred, earned in the 
second third of ’99 at the rate of fifteen pesos per 
month, which sum was accredited by him to Don 


Alexandro Plauche on account of the lack of funds 


in this royal treasury on July 19 of 1800, which pay- 
ment is document No. 807, and we record the entry in 
the Libro Manual, folio 154..................005. 


| In addition there is credited to us nine hundred 
. and sixty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Andres Fernandez for the salary which Don Riche 


Dupin, sacristan of the parish of the referred to 


post of New Madrid, earned in the first third and 
second third of 1800 at the rate of fifteen pesos per 
month, which sum was accredited by him to Don 
_ Josef Gravier on account of the lack of funds in this 
royal treasury on March 16 of 1801, which payment 
is document No. 914, and we record the entry in 
the Libro Manual, folio 166........ foc ee 


Baker 


In addition there is credited to us four hundred 
and eighty reales de plata which we pay to Don Josef 
Francisco Canes for the salary which Domingo 
Rueta, baker of the referred to post of New Madrid, 
earned in the last third of ’99 at the rate of fifteen 
pesos per month, which sum was accredited by him 
to Sevores Lille, Sarpy, Colison, and Company on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury on 
June 13, 1800, which payment is document 817, and 
we record the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 155. . 
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Distributer of Rations 


In addition there is credited to us one hundred 


and twenty reales de plata which we pay to Don 
Francisco Durel for the gratification which the 
soldier of the fixed regiment, Jaime Alcozer, as the 
one charged with the distribution of rations to the 


troop and sailors of the post of New Madrid, earned . 


in the last third of ’99 at the rate of four pesos per 
month, which sum was accredited by him to the 


Sefiores Lille, Colison, and Company on account of the - 


lack of funds in this royal treasury on June 10 of 
1800, which payment is document No. 984, and we 
record the entry ‘in the Libro Manual, folio 175.... 


Post of Sainte Genevieve 


‘In addition there is credited to us 


— reales de plata which we pay to Don Alberto Grima 
for the salary which Don Francisco Vallé, Comman- 
dant of the post of Sainte Geneviéve of the Illinois, 
earned in the whole of the year 1801 at the rate of 
one hundred pesos annually, which payment is docu- 
ment No. 489, and we record the entry in the Libro 


128 


San Fernando of the Illinois 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-six reales, seventeen mara- 
vedis de plata which we pay to Don Agustin Zorrilla 
for the salary which Don Francisco Dunegant 
Beaurosier, commandant of San Fernando of the 
- Tllinois, earned from January 1 of ’98 until the end of 
April of 1800 at the rate of one hundred pesos 
annually, which sum was accredited by him to the 
Senores: Lille, Sarpy, Colison and Company on 
account of the lack of funds in this royal treasury 
on June 9 of 1800, which payment is document No. 


897, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 


[Maravedis] 
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Curate of St. Louis of the Illinois | 
In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 


nine hundred and twenty reales de plata which we 


pay to the Sefores Cavalier and Petit for the salary 
which Don Pedro Jeamin [Janin], curate of the 
parish of Illinois, earned from September 1 of 1801 


until the end of April of 1802 at the rate of thirty 
pesos per month, as is verified by the warrant which > 


the commandant of the said post, Don Carlos 
Dehault, despatched in favor of the expressed curate, 
which payment is document No. 684, and we record 
the entry in the Libro Manual, folio 140............ 


Commandant of Ste. Genevieve of Illinois 

In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
reales de plata which we pay to Don Alberto Grima, 
proxy for Don Francisco Vallé, Commandant of Ste. 
Geneviéve of the Illinois, for his salary earned in 
the whole of the year ’99 at the rate of one hundred 
pesos annually, which payment is document No. 
880, and we record the entry in the Libro Manual, 
folio 168 


1920 


Curate : 
In addition there is credited to us teree thou- 


sand, two hundred reales de plata which we pay to 


Don Diego Maxwell, curate of the parish of Ste. 
Geneviéve of Illinois, for his salary earned from 


the March 1, 1801 until the end of December of the | 


same year at the rate of forty pesos per month, as 
is verified by an iwnstancia of the said curate and 
decree of this intendancy, which payment is docu- 


ment No. 222, and we record the entry in the Libro 
Manual, folio 88 


Curate of San Carlos of the Illinois 
In addition there is credited to us three thousand, 
six hundred and ninety-six reales de plata which we 
pay to Don Pedro Petit for the salary which the 


[Maravedis] 


17 
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nila Carlos Leandro Luson, curate of the parish 
of San Carlos of Missouri, earned from September 
19 of 1800 until the end of December of 1801 at the 
' rate of thirty pesos per month, as is verified. by the 
certification which Don Eugenio Albarez, storehouse 
keeper of said post of St. Louis of Illinois, despatched 
in favor of the expressed curate, which payment is 
document No. 385, and we record the entry in the 
Libro Manual, folio 107............. 


Curate 


In addition there is credited to us one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty reales de plata which we pay 
to Don Bartolomé Jourdan for the salary which the 
- presbyter Don Diego Maxwell, curate of the parish 
of Ste. Geneviéve of Illinois, earned from January 1 
_ until the end of April of 1802 at the rate of forty 

‘pesos per month, as is verified by the power of attor- 
ney which said presbyter despatched in favor of the 
Don Alberto Grima, his proxy, which payment is 
document No. 488, and we record the entry in the 


N ew Bourbon—Commandant 


In addition there is credited to us eight hundred 
reales de plata which we pay to Don Andres Fernan- 
dez for the salary which Don Pedro Dehault Delassus 
- Deluziéres, commandant of the post of New Bourbon, 
earned from June 1 of ’99 until the end of May of 
1800 at the rate of one hundred pesos annually, 
which sum was accredited by him to Don Alberto 
Grima on account of the lack of funds in this royal 
treasury on February 23 of 1801, which payment is 
document No. 915, and we record the entry in the 
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_ RECOLLECTIONS OF A CONF EDERATE OFFICER 


By JoHN SMITH KENDALL 


PREFACE 


The following pages have been prepared as a memorial 
to the Fourth Louisiana Regiment of Infantry, one of the most 
gallant organizations in the Confederate army, the history of 
which, unhappily, appears in danger of being forgotten. The 
basis of the narrative is a statement written by my father, 
John Irwin Kendall, in the latter years of his life. This state- 
ment covers very briefly his whole military career. After his 
death, in 1898, desiring to fill out the gaps in the story, I 

visited a number of his wartime associates, and obtained from 
~ them most, of the data incorporated into the present work. The 
task of combining this material with my father’s recollections 
presented such difficulties as to form, that, by way of solution, 
I felt compelled to cast the story in the first person, although 
it is not, strictly speaking, an autobiography. However, on) 
unifying the recollections of eight or ten different persons, I 
have striven to impart to the record the quality which an 
individual memoir should conceivably possess. 


It has been my desire not to tamper with the facts as 
reported to me. Many of the reminiscences furnished me were 
impromptu, and therefore likely to contain errors of names, 
dates, places, etc. Rather than amend such details in the © 
interest of a pedantic historical - -accuracy, I have judged. it 
preferable to ignore small misstatements of fact, in the hope 
of serving a higher. truth—the preservation of the contemporary 


emotions, beliefs, and mistakes current a the Confederate 
soldiers in the great war. : 


I wish to express my deep sense Vee obligation to those who 
supplied me with the information on which a large part of the 
following narrative is based, particularly to the late General 
John McGrath, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and the Rev. Mr. 
Stevenson, author of a series of articles on the Georgia campaign 
which appeared in the New Orleans Picayune about the year 
1905. General McGrath placed at my disposal a mass of manu- 
script concerning the battle of Baton Rouge and the siege of 
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Port Hudson which he had accumulated with the idea of. 
publishing it eventually in the newspaper of which he was 
the editor. With his permission I have drawn largely upon 
this material. I have done the same with Mr. Stevenson’s 
articles, also with his permission. I regret that the rather 
arbitrary manner in which I have cut, rearranged, and partially 
rewritten all such matter precludes the possibility of a more 
itemized acknowledgement of my indettedness to these two old 
= fag. my father, but to do that, would entail such difficul- 
ties and confuse the reader that I must forego what would 
otherwise seem both a privilege and a duty. . 


John Irwin Kendall was born at Grenada, Mississippi, 
January 10, 1841. His father was William Gray Kendall, an 
attorney-at-law who practiced in both Mississippi and Louisiana. 
His mother was Mary Philomela Irwin, daughter of John Lawson | 
Irwin, at one time speaker of the lower house of the Mississippi 
State Legislature. In 1857 he went with his father to the Isthmus 
of Tehauntepec, and was employed on the stage road which the 
elder Kendall had contracted to build from the Antlantic to the 
‘ Pacific coast. He returned to the United States only a short 
time before the outbreak of the War Between the States. 


After his release from the Federal military prison at 
Johnson’s Island, Mr. Kendall spent a year with relatives in 
Kentucky, recuperating from the hardships of prison life. He 
then rejoined his family in Ocean Springs, Mississippi, studied 
law in his father’s office and was called to the Mississippi bar. 

But under-the circumstances then prevailing, an ex-confederate 
_ officer had small chance of success in any profession, least of 
all in the law, and the young man soon abandoned it in favor of 
the railroad business. In 1874 he removed to New Orleans, just 
in time to take part in the Battle of September 14th. From that 
date until 1881 he was employed by a sewing machine company 
in New Orleans. In the latter year this firm sent him to Mexico, 
and for some months he traveled about the republic, selling its 
products, and meeting with many-strange and perilous adven- 
tures in that then almost unknown country. 


At that time the railroads were under construction between 
‘Mexico City and the United States. Mr. Kendall was offered a 
position with one of them, which he accepted. Thereafter, till 
about 1896, he was continually employed by one or another of 
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the ey railroads, in posts of great responsibility, both in 
Mexico and the United States. The last years of his life, however, 
were spent as the representative of one of the important Ameri- 


can oil companies, at Mazatlan, Mexico. In that city he died sud- 
denly on October 138, 1898. 


| Mr. Kendall, however, was not tie only member of his 

family who took part in the Civil War. His father, although 
beyond military age, served gallantly in the Confederate Missis- 
sippi River navy. In 1862, on board the gunboat Van Dorn, he 
was present at the Battle of Island No. 10. This vessel was 
sunk in a hot fight with one of the enemy fleet, but as she was 
settling in the water, Kendall, who was in charge of a bow gun, 
fired his piece with such coolness and precision, that the enemy 
craft was destroyed. For this feat he is mentioned in the 
official report of the engagement, as given in Scharf’s History 
of the Confederate States Navy, p. 255. 


Another son, William G. Kendall, Jr.. enlisted in the Confed- 
erate cavalry at the age of sixteen, was captured, and spent a 


year in a Federal military prison. : _ 
CHRONOLOGY | | 
April 30, _ 1861—Companies Camp Walker, New 
Orleans. i 


May 14, /1861—Regiment ordered to Camp — anal mustered 
into service. 


~ June 12, 1861—Ordered to Mississippi ‘Sound. 
July 20, 1861—Detachment sent to Ship Island. 
Aug. 28, 1861—Detachment sent back from Ship Island to main- 


land. 
Oct. 9, 1861—Regiment ordered to Brashear City, Berwick Bay, 
Louisiana. 


Feb. 18, 1862—Regiment ordered to Jackson, Tennessee. 


Feb, 22, 1862—Passed through New Orleans en route to Jackson,” 
Tennessee. 


Mar. 1, 1862—Arrived at J ackson, ‘Tennessee. 


March 18, 1862—In Corinth, Mississippi, assigned to Gibson’ 
brigade. 


March 21, to Monterey, Tennessee. 
sve 5, 1862—Battle of Shiloh. 
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April 7, 1862—Retreated to Corinth, Mississippi. 
- April 9, 1862—-Moved back to Monterey. 


April 16, 1862—Retreat from Mpc : skirmish at ‘Ten Mile 
| Creek. 


April, 1862—-Camped at Corinth. 
April 22, 1862—Conscript laws passed by Confederate Congress. 
May 2, 1862—Regiment ordered to Edwards Station, Mississippi. 


May, 1862—Regiment re-organized ; Barrow resigns, and Allen 
made colonel. 


June, 1862—Regiment stationed in Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
June 15, 1862—Gunboat Arkansas arrives at Vicksburg. 
June, 1862—First seige of Vicksburg. 


June 26, 1862—Regiment relieved of duty at the batteries, 
Vicksburg. 


July 28, 186 2—Regiment to Camp in Tangipahoa 
parish, Louisiana. 


Aug. 3, 1862—Regiment leaves Camp Moore en route to Baton 
Rouge. 


Aug. 5, 1862—Battle of Baton Rouge Hunter in command a 
Regiment. 


Aug. 6, 1862—-Camp formed at Comite ‘sie near Baton Rouge. 
Aug. 13, 1862—Regiment enters Baton Rouge as part of garrison. 
Aug. 26, 1862—Regiment leaves Baton Rouge for Port Hudson. 
Aug. 27, 1862—Arrival at Port Hudson. 

Dec. 1, 1862—Fortifications at Port Hudson completed. 

Jan. 30, 1863—Expedition against Indianola sets out. 

Feb. 1, 1863—Jndianola captured. _ 

Feb. 5, 1863—-Expedition returns to Port Hudson. 

Mar. 14, 1863—-Bombardment of Port Hudson by Federal fleet. 


May 12, 1863—Regiment leaves Port Hudson in pursuit of Grier- 
son’s raiders. 


May 13, 1863—Regiment reaches Williams’ bridge. 


May 18, 1863—Regiment passes through Day’s Mills; camps at 
Greensburg. 


May 19, 1863—In camp at Osyka, Mississippi; part of pace 


leaves for Jackson, Mississippi, by train; remainder proceeds 
on foot. 


ial 
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_ May 20, 1863—Part of regiment in Jackson, Mississippi; 


remainder marches to Hazelhurst, and then back to Brook- | 
haven. 


May 21, 1863—Regiment for Monticello. 

May 24, 1863—Beginning of seige of Port Hudson. 

May 26, 1863—Pruyn returns to Port Hudson with dispatches. 

- May, 1863—Regiment at Brandon; ordered to Jackson, Mississippi. 

June, 1863—Regiment countermarching in Big Black swamp. 

July 6, 1863—Regiment marches 35 miles to Jackson, Mississippi. 

July 7, 1863—Beginning of siege of Jackson. 

July 14, 1863—Regiment marches out of Jackson for Brandon, 
Mississippi. | | 

July, 1863—Regiment encamped at Morton.Station for three days. 


July, 1863—Camped at memati Mississippi; ordered to 
Mobile. 


July, 1863—-Camped at tie River, and then at Camp ne, 
Mobile. 


Jan. 1, 1864—Arrives at Dalton, Georgia; Battle of Dalton. 
Jan. 15, 1864—-Starts for Mobile by train. | 
Feb. 10, 1864—Camped at Bon Secours, Alabama. 


May 25, 1864—Arrived at Marietta, Georgia; Battie of New 
Hope Church. 


June 6, 1864—In the positions at Lost Mountain. 
June 12, 1864—Camped at Mud Creek. 


June 19-30, 1864—-Camped at Kennesaw Mountain; Battle of 
Kennesaw Mountain. 


July 19, 1864—Regiment transferred to Gibson’s brigade: 
July 15, 1864—-Camped at-the Chattahootchee River. 

July 20, 1864—Battle of Peach Tree Creek. 

- July 28, 1864—Battle of Ezra Court House. 

Aug. 2, 1864—Positions before Atlanta occupied. 

Aug. 5, 1864—-Packwood’s company captured; Delta Rifles taken. 
Aug. 16, 1864—Beginning of retreat from Atlanta. 

Aug. 31, 1864—Battle of Jonesboro. 

Sept. 1, 1864—-Withdrawal from Jonesboro battlefield. 


Sept., 1864—Fourth Louisiana and Sixteenth Louisiana consoli- . 
| dated ; Hunter colonel of the combined regiments. 
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Oct. 30, 1864—-Regiment occupied Florence, Alabama. 
Nov. 30, 1864—Battle of Franklin. 

Dec. 2, 1864—Arrival near Nashville, Tennessee. 
Dec. 16, 1864—Battle of Nashville. 


Dec. 17, 1864—-Parts of the Fourth and a Louisiana © 
regiments captured at Hollow Tree Gap. 


Jan. 12, 1865—Fourth Louisiana detached from Sixteenth — 
partially reorganized. 


Jan. 19, 1865—-Regiment ordered to Mobile. 
Feb. 3, 1865—Camp at Camp Moore. 
April, 1865—Surrendered at Spanish Fort. 


CHAPTER I | 


In 1861, at the beginning of the Civil War, I was employed | 
as a clerk in the post office at New Orleans. In that year the 
whole South was thrilling with the excitement of the presidential 
election. The news that Lincoln had been chosen to the presidency, 
followed by the announcement of the secession of South Carolina, 
set Louisiana and Mississippi in a blaze. In the latter state hot- 
headed politicians were not lacking who favored the immediate ~ 
imitation of the example of South Carolina. My father, William 
G. Kendall, at that time occupied a position of considerable 
prominence in the state of Mississippi. His father-in-law had 
been for many years a member of the state legislature, and Mr. 
Kendall himself had served in that body, which then numbered 
among its members some of the most eminent men in the 
South. He was opposed to the principle of secession, and spoke 
and wrote against it with all the resources of his eloquence. His 
only reward was the enmity of his neighbors. On one occasion 
he addressed an assembly of the citizens of Ocean Springs, where 
he had his summer residence, pointing out the uselessness of the 
inevitable war. He was interrupted by insult, and considered > 
himself lucky to escape with his life. Yet, like many other influ- 
ential men who shared these views, he supported the common- 
wealth with steadfast courage after it had committed itself to 
_ the cause of the South, and fought gallantly in the Confederate 


Navy, although when he enlisted he was already past the age 
of service. 


My father, ierefore, did not give me any encouragement 
to associate myself with the military movement. But with the 
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blind self-confidence of youth, I was eager for the fray which 
everybody considered imminent. The formation of volunteer com- 
- panies was in active progress throughout New Orleans. Within 
a short time nearly all the young men of the city were enrolled 
in one or the other of the various companies. A company which 
was afterwards christened the “Jeff Davis Cadets” was formed 
among my personal friends, and I was very glad to join it. I - 
was elected its junior lieutenant, but as the command appeared 
to exist simply for social purposes, never received arms, and did 
not muster into the state’s service as a part of the available 
militia, I never felt very proud of my dignity. 


The Jeff Davis Cadets and I parted company under rather 
_ dramatic circumstances. The soldiers were very popular with 
the patriotic citizens, and received much attention. In common 
with the other companies, we came in for a large share of ban- 
queting. Some of the companies in the city used to drill in the 
parlors for the benefit of the ladies. After the exhibition there 
would be dancing and refreshments. One evening the Jeff Davis 
Cadets were entertained at the residence of a wealthy citizen, 
whose idea of hospitality consisted in furnishing unlimited 
quantities of wine. The weather was delicious, the assembly bril- 
liant, and all was going well, when our captain, who shall here 
be nameless, was noticed to be very ‘much under the influence 
of intoxicants. The officers took him in charge, and with a hasty 
apology to our host, we got the unhappy young man away from 
the house. He felt his disgrace very keenly, but we had no mercy, 
and at a meeting of the command the following day he was 
deprived of his rank. : 


This occurred just after the company had returned from 
taking part in the funeral of Charles Dreux, a gallant officer 
who fell at the battle of Big Bethel. Dreux was the first Louisiana 
officer killed in the war, and his death created an immense sen- 
- gation in New Orleans. He was laid to rest in Metairie cemetery 
with all the honors possible. Our company was included in the 

long line of similar organizations which attended the body to its 
- Jast resting place. As we returned from the funeral, I made up 
my mind that the time had come for the Cadets to proffer their 
services to the government. When we assembled at our armory, 
_I expressed myself on the subject briefly and vigorously. I said 
that it was evident that a great war was now beginning, in which 
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the -services of every able-bodied citizen would be required. I | 
reminded my hearers that we were all anxious to go to the front, 
and I called on them to sign the papers which would aescwond 

commit us to the service of the Confederacy. : 


The papers to which I alluded were already spread out on | 
a table in the middle of the room. In order to give more force to my 
words, I now affixed my signature to them, and stepped aside for _ 
others to imitate my example. Alas! I had mistaken the spirit | 
of the occasion. The company was not prepared to take so serious 
a step. One or two of them finally came forward and signed, 
but the others hesitated, deliberated and declined. I made them 
another speech, in which I bitterly reproached them for hanging 
back. A discussion followed, which became so heated that I 
abruptly tendered my resignation as a member of the command. 
It was accepted with almost equal promptitude; then my youthful 


bosom thrilling with the proud consciousness of my own amp nccaiee 
I left the building. 


I shared the popular delusion that the war would last only 
a short time, and in common with many other would-be soldiers 
in New Orleans, I was morally certain that unless I got to the 
front at once, the fighting would all be over before I had a chance 
to take part in it. The morning after the fiasco in the Cadets, I 
determined to resign the position which I was filling in the post 
office at New Orleans, go to Ocean Springs, and join the Fourth 
Louisiana Regiment, which, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry W. Allen, was in active service on the Mississippi. 
‘coast. I did not know much about this organization, but the letters 
from my family, who were then residing in Ocean Springs, were 
full of reference to it, and I presume that this fact, as much as 
any other influenced my decision. 


The Fourth Louisiana Regiment was under 
the exertions of Colonel Allen. It was composed of men drawn 
from East and West Baton Rouge, East and West Feliciana, and 
the adjoining parishes. It was organized around the “Delta 
Rifles” as nucleus. The Delta Rifles was the first company orga- 
nized in West Baton Rouge for service in the war. Allen’s name 
headed the rolls. Its officers were elected in December, 1860. 
Though armed promptly, it did not receive its uniforms for some 
months. It was still in civilian costume when called upon to 
perform its first military duty.. This was on January 9, 1861. . 
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On that day Governor Moore determined to seize the arsenal in 
Baton Rouge, which was then occupied by a force of Federal 
soldiers under Major Haskell. Six companies of the National 
- Guard assembled in response to the Governor’s call but the 
Federal soldiers prepared for a desperate resistance, and their 
_ commander curtly replied to the Governor’s demand for surrender, 
that he would not yield to the force available against him. 


That night detachments of troops from New Orleans, includ- 
- ing a portion of the Washington Artillery, for which the governor 
had telegraphed, arrived on the scene. On the morning of the 
10th, finding himself confronted by 600 men, Major Haskell sur- 
rendered, stipulating, however, that he be allowed to depart by 
steamer for St. Louis, and that the United States flag should not 
be lowered until he had gone. The Delta Rifles accordingly occu- 
pied the arsenal as its garrison. On the 13th the Federals left, 
and the flag was replaced by the ensign of the state—the ugliest 
ensign ever devised, with its arrangement of red, white and blue 
bars, and its yellow star in a blue field. Louisiana was at this 
moment in the curious position of being an independent nation, 
having withdrawn from the Union and not yet having merged 
herself into the Confederacy. 


Allen soon after was assigned to duty as a mustering officer, 
and through his efforts a large number of militia companies were 
inducted into the state service. These commands were assembled 
at Camp Walker, located on the outskirts of New Orleans, near 
what we called then the “Halfway House.” Twelve of these organi- 
zations eventually came together as the Fourth Louisiana Regi- 
ment. It had a strength of approximately 900 men. The election 
' of field officers took place in May; 1861. Robert I. Barrow, a nice 
_ old gentleman whose home was on a plantation near Baton Rouge, 

was made colonel. Allen ane the lieutenant colonel. The other | 
officers were as follows: . 


S. E. Hunter, Major; C. Belcher, Adjutant, 


Beaver Creek Rifles—J. H. Wingfield, Captain; R. M. 
Amaker, First Lieutenant; R. H. Turnbull, Second Lieutenant; 
R. Y. Burton, Junior Second Lieutenant. 


St. Helena Rifles—J. B. Taylor, Captain; H. M. Carter, 
First Lieutenant; J. B. Corkern, Second Lieutenant; Thomas 
Spiller, Junior Second Lieutenant. 
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Hunter Rifles, Company A—E. J. Pullen, Captain; George 
A. Neafus, First Lieutenant; N. B. Barfield, Second Lieutenant; 
Henry Marsten, Jr., Junior Second Lieutenant. 


Hunter Rifles, Company B—John T. Hilliard, Captain; J. 
P. Adams, First Lieutenant; E. C. Holmes, Second Lieutenant; 
F. F. Huston, Junior Second Lieutenant. 


West Feliciana Rifles—Charles E. Toorean, Captain: 


Wooster, First Lieutenant; William Hearsey, Second Lieutenant ; 
James Read, Junior Second Lieutenant. 


Lafourche Guards—Thomas E. Vick, Captain; C. Deldhae: 
First Lieutenant; H. Dansereau, Second aunemant ; John S. 
Billieu, Junior Second Lieutenant. 


West Baton Rouge Tirailleurs—F. A. Williams, Captain; 


J. A. Levesque, First Lieutenant; A. J. Bird, Becond Lieutenant; — 


B. Landry, Junior Second Lieutenant. 


Delta Rifles—H. M. Favrot, Captain; O. M. a First 
Lieutenant; L. S. Hereford, Second Lieutenant; N. W. Pope, 
J unior Second Lieutenant. 


National Guards—H. A. Richman, J. Wolf, 
First Lieutenant; A. Blum, Second Lieutenant; Ed. ae. 
Junior Second Lieutenant. 


Lake Providence Cadets—F. V. Whicher, eek E. F. 
Pennington, First Lieutenant; D. C. Jenkins, Second Lieutenant; 
C. R. Purdy, Junior Second Lieutenant. 


Among the members of the “Delta Rifles” were several who 
became firm friends of mine, two especially so. They were R. L. 
Pruyn and David Devall. Pruyn was living in Baton Rouge when — 
the war broke out, and was among the first to answer Allen’s 
call for troops. He was a trained soldier, having served through 
the Mexican War as a member of a fife and drum corps; which 
did not mean that his activities were limited to music. In fact, 
he had acquitted himself with credit on more than one hard- 
_ fought field under General Scott. For this reason. he was a very 
- useful man to have in the Delta Rifles. 


Pruyn was with the Delta Rifles when it occupied the U. | 


S. Arsenal at Baton Rouge. Later on he became captain of the 
National Guards. This company was formed in New Orleans, 
early in 1861, and mustered into the Confederate service at 
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Camp Moore on May 25th. The original officers of the National 
Guards are given above. But after a year’s service these men left 
the command, and, as I have said, the captain was replaced by 
Pruyn, and the Lieutenants by Devall and myself. Devall belonged 
to one of the best known families in Louisiana. He enlisted at 
Camp Moore and later became first lieutenant of the National 
“Guards. Another member of the Delta Rifles who became a fast 

friend of mine was named Jeter. 


It departs a trifle from the chronology of my story, but 
for convenience and for clearness it will, perhaps, be better 
for me to sketch here the subsequent history of these three 
-young men. After the battle of New Hope Church Pruyn was 
commissioned major and sent back to Louisiana, where he 
recruited his battalion and did excellent service till the close 
of the war. Devall took command of the National Guards when 
-Pruyn was detached in May, 1863, and led it all through the 
campaigns in Mississippi and Georgia. He became captain in 
May, 1864. He was captured at Nashville and sent to Johnson’s 
Island, where he remained till the end of the war. Jeter became 
second lieutenant, junior grade. He was captured at Port Hudson 
and was on his way, under a Federal guard, to a prison in 
Florida, when he and the Confederate officers with him over- 
powered the escort and made their escape. He rejoined the army 
and a few months later was killed in Georgia. 


- The regiment was at Camp Walker—which occupied the 
_ site of the present Metairie Cemetery—altogether, from April 

80 to May 15th. On the latter date it received orders to go to 
Camp Moore, in Tangipahoa Parish. It was at Camp Moore that 
it was mustered into the Confederate service, and there it 
remained until June 20, 1861. During this time many physical 
infirmities of the commanding officer became apparent. The 
management of the regiment fell more and more into Allen’s cap- 
able hands. At last orders were received to go to the Gulf Coast— 
that is, to Ship Island. The men marched through the city in order 
_ to take the cars on Esplanade Avenue for Milneburg, where the 
steamer Grey Cloud was waiting to convey them to their destina- 
tion. The Fourth Louisiana was the first completely organized 
regiment to parade through the streets of New Orleans, which it 
did amidst great enthusiasm. All the other commands had done 
so only by companies, one at a time. 
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The regiment remained at Ship Island till the last of 
August, and was then sent to the Gulf Coast. At that time the 
Fourth Louisiana Regiment was broken up into detachments 
and distributed along the Mississippi Sound. Colonel Allen had ~ 
his headquarters in Bay St. Louis, where the largest singly body 
of the troops was stationed. This was considered a place of very 
great importance. Three companies, the Lafourche Guards, the 

Beaver Creek Rifles and the Lake Province Cadets, were at 
- Mississippi City. They were encamped in the grounds of the 
Barnes Hotel near the shore, in a thick grove of pine trees. Two 
companies, the Delta Rifles and the West Feliciana Rifles, were | 
located at Ocean Springs. The Hunter Rifles were at Biloxi, and 
the St. Helena Rifles at Pass Christian. There were two com- 
panies at Pascagoula. | 


_ Captain H. M. Favrot, of the Delta Rifles, the senior officer — 
was in command at Ocean Springs. The Delta Rifles were camped 
on the low bluffs on the eastern shore of Back Bay, to the west 
of the town. The camp site was a most attractive one, overlooking 

the water. It was not far from the railroad bridge which 

connects Ocean Springs with Biloxi. At the present day many 
- pretty villas dot the shore and cover the site of our camp. The 

other company under Captain Favrot’s command was camped — 
a considerable distance away. : 


The very day of my abrupt retirement from the “Cadets”, 
I took passage on a steamboat, which brought me safely to my 


_ destination the following forenoon. It was to Captain Favrot 


that I applied to enlist. After hearing an account of my retire- 
ment from the Jeff Davis Cadets, he accepted me, and assigned 
me as a private to his own company. 


We remained in Ocean Springs all the rest of the summer. 
On the whole we had a very pleasant time. We went boating and 
fishing. While sentry duty was enforced around the camp, we — 
were not called on to perform any other military service, except 
daily drill and dress parade. In the morning we were instructed 
in company drills, with an occasional exercise in the battle 
formation. At five o’clock every afternoon we had dress parade, 
a ceremony which always attracted a large audience, including 
‘many ladies. The military law was not very strictly enforced 
at that date, and we regarded our connection with the army as 
rather a pleasant excuse for a er picnic. | 
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But as pleasant as our life was, it was not wholly free from 
incidents, some of which were very regrettable. A tragedy, 
for example, occured that summer in one of the companies 
stationed at Mississippi City. A soldier named Storm, accidentally 
killed a companion named Ratcliffe. Storm was cleaning his 
pistol when the weapon went off, the bullet striking Ratcliffe 
in the head. At Biloxi, Bowman ‘Wall accidentally shot Tom 
Moore during dress parade. Moore’s arm had to be amputated. 
Wall took a musket out of the captain’s tent, and it proved to 
be a loaded one. It appears that the previous day a soldier had 
loaded his weapon and given trouble; but the gun was taken from 
him, he was sent to the guard house, and the weapon was put 
_in the captain’s tent. Wall had been on duty elsewhere, and 
returned just in time for the parade. His own musket being in 
bad shape, he swapped it for the one in the captain’s tent. The 
colonel order “rear open rank” and then commanded “fire’’. 
This brought Wall’s gun directly on a line with Moore’s shoulder, 


and the bullet lodged there. The color-bearer fainted when he 
saw Moore fall. 


In the middle of July all of the regiment but ourselves was 
assembled and sent to Ship Island, where under the immediate 
direction of Colonel Allen, it labored hard on the completion of 
a fort begun there some years before by the United States Govern- 
ment. But the two companies at Ocean Springs were not dis- 
turbed till October 9, 1861, when we were all ordered to New 
Orleans. In that city orders were received to go to Brashear 
City, to protect the approaches to the city through the Atchafalaya 
River. It was thought probable that the enemy would make a 
dash for Southern Louisiana, and try to occupy the rich sugar- 
producing country. We were supposed to be prepared to prevent 
this. We had been at Ocean Springs in all between four and five 
months. | 


- We started for Brashear City on November Ist in one of 
the easygoing passenger trains of the time. A transfer from the 
Louisiville & Nashville to the Morgan Railroad was effected at 
New Orleans. I got a pass and spent the night with some 
friends, but reported promptly the following morning at the 
depot, where we boarded the train for Brashear City. We arrived 
at our destination that same day. Brashear City was a little 
village opposite Morgan City, from which it was separated by 
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the width of the Atchafalya river. An old hotel was the most 
conspicuous feature of the hamlet. It overlooked the water from 
a very attractive site. Just 4 little to the left of this structure 
we pitched our camp. , 
We remained in the vicinity of Brashear City for some 
months. The regiment was again split up, and the detachments 
were sent to various places on garrison duty. One company, under 
Captain Wingfield, went to Fort Chéne on Bayou Chéne. The Delta 
Rifles occupied Fort Shafer, on Bayou Shafer. The first work 
our men were reguired to do was to mount the heavy artillery 
which had already been sent down to those places. Both at Fort > 
Shafer and at Fort Chéne earthworks had already been thrown 
up. Subsequent events amply demonstrated that these fortifica- 
tions would have opposed a very slight resistance to any deter- 
mined effort to ascend the Atchafalaya. But we thought them - 
very formidable indeed. At Fort Chéne the largest gun was a | 
64-pounder Dahlgren. There were only three or four guns in 
each of the forts. 


I served a short time in Fort Shafer, and there acquired a 
knowledge of heavy artillery which was very useful afterwards 
at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. While we were at the fort we 
were lodged in wooden buildings. These were much more com- 
fortable than the tents in camp, although at that time we were 
. fully supplied with a very satisfactory camp equipage. | 

The garrisons at all these points were, if I remember rightly, 
changed at frequent intervals. There were always four companies 
in the camp at Brashear City, and after tours of duty elsewhere, 
the companies invariably returned thither. Many of the men added 
to their conveniences there by erecting shanties of logs, mud and 
thatch. They furnished them with bunks, tables and other furni- 
ture of a rough-and-ready sort. We had our regular drills and | 
dress parades. The regimental band, under the leadership of an 


accomplished cornetist and flutist named Moses, was a great | 


feature of the evening ceremony. But the military laws were 
more rigidly enforced as time went on, and our pleasures were 
correspondingly curtailed. Occasionally, to afford a diversion, 
and keep the men in good spirits, we were placed on steamboats 
and taken to one or the other of the neighboring towns—New 
Iberia, St. Martinsville, etc—-where we were made very welcome 
by the patriotic citizens. I remember what a pleasant sight it was 
to see the sugar-cane fields, which were just ripening when we 
came to Brashear City. | 
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The regiment must have presented a gallant appearance in 
those days,. when its spick-and-span equipment had not been yet 
damaged by the hardships of active campaigning. Every company 
retained its distinctive name and uniform, and most of us had 
a special flag, presented by admiring fellow townsmen. The bulk 
of the regiment had been recruited in the vicinity of Baton Rouge, 
a and included a large number of young men, the sons of wealthy 

_ planters and merchants. The Delta Rifles wore a neat uniform 
of light grey, faced with black braid, with a black stripe down 
the trousers legs. The full-dress uniform was a gray full-bottomed 
frock coat reaching to the knees, double-breasted, and garnished 
with two rows of glittering brass buttons. The head covering 
was a kepi with a round top which hung forward over the vizor, 
‘and was esteemed a very fashionable military ornament. 


But we were by no means. contented with our lot. It nected 


_ distinctly inglorious to be condemned to the humdrum existence 


of a neglected post in Southern Louisiana. Stories of battles 
reached us from Tennessee and Virginia, and we yearned to be 
on the fighting line. We gravely estimated the chances of being 
forgotten until the war was over. But, happily the government 
did not consult our wishes, or we would have been hurried to 


_ battle with our military education only half completed. When 


the orders finally came, we had been carefully schooled, and the 
year’s discipline bore good fruit. 


CHAPTER II 


“On the 13th of February, 1862, the Fourth Louisiana was 
ordered to Tennessee to join Johnston’s army. We were brought 
to New Orleans on a freight train, arriving on the 22nd. I remem- 
ber noticing that the shipping in the Mississippi was gaily decor- 
ated with flags in honor of the day. In New Orleans we remained 
two or three days. Our quarters were in the old Orleans cotton 
press. We occupied the sheds and a large part of the huge, 
unroofed yard. 


- On the morning after our arrival one of the men developed 

a severe case of measles. His illness excited a great deal of interest 
‘among the boys. They decided that whiskey was the only medicine 
which would do him any good. Whiskey was accordingly admin- 
istered to him in large quantities and at frequent intervals. At 
any rate, this treatment produced no-disastrous results, and the 
sufferer was able to accompany the command it started 

for Corinth. 
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The evening preceding our departure was occupied by very 
extensive jubilations, and in the Delta Riflles, at least, there 
were many aching heads the following morning. 


We made the trip to Corinth in passenger coaches over the 
Jackson railroad. The line was very busy, especially with military 
trains, like our own. During the night our rate of progress was 
tantalizingly slow. But the follownig afternoon found us at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, where we detrained and spent some days before 
proceeding to our destination. There, large bodies of troops were | 
already in camp. We reached Jackson on March 1 in the midst 
of a blizzard. The snow was ten inches deep. Many of us had 
never seen snow before—certainly not so deep. We stayed there 
nearly three weeks. During that time Col. Barrow sent in his | 
resignation, and we held an election to replace him. Allen succeeded 
to the command of the regiment. 


We left Jackson on March 21 and after a toilsome journey, 
arrived at Corinth the following afternoon. The regiment then | 
went into camp and remained there till April 5, when it marched 
out to take part in the Battle of Shiloh. Corinth was a tiny village, 
but General Beauregard had fortified it with great care, and 
proposed to use it as the base for the campaign. We pitched our 
tents on a bit of high ground on the outskirts of the town, where 
we had access to a spring of clear cool water. The camp was 
within the lines of fortifications, which, however, were not yet 
complete, though considerably advanced. A few days after our 
arrival the Crescent Regiment went into camp alongside of us. 
This command was from New Orleans, and composed of 90-day — 
volunteers. As our regiment was “in for the war” (our enlistment 
was for one year, but we were sure the war would not last that | 

long!) and had already had considerable experience in camp 
_ life, we envied our neighbors very much, because they would see 
“fighting” for three months and then be at liberty to go home 
and boast of their exploits. Poor fellows! It was years before 
they saw home again, and not a few of them died bravely in 


battle months and months after the term of their first enlistment — 
had expired. 


Our regiment was promply betended with the 1st Arkansas 
and the 13th and 16th Louisiana regiments, under Brigadier- 
General R. L. Gibson. This brigade was included in a division 
commanded by General Ruggles. We were kept busy in Corinth © 
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working on the fortifications. Every day detachments were made 
up from the regiment to assist in digging trenches, felling trees, 
and constructing abbatis. The latter feature of the defense was 
manufactured by cutting down the trees in such a manner that 
they fell with the branches pointing away from our breastworks 
and toward any approaching foe. The leaves were then stripped 
away, and the branches sharpened, thus increasing the danger 
of the obstacle. It was very hard work for us, who had little 
knowledge of the use of either an ax or a spade. 


One of our men, named Dirmeyer, was one day making a 
desperate effort to cut down a tree, and not succeeding very well. 


In spite of all he os do, his ax never arvactanes twice in the same 
place. 


| Colonel Allen watched hie for some moments with much 
~ amusement. “Charley”, he said at length, “vou don’t seem to be 
making much progress there.” 


“T’m not, Colonel,” replied Dirmeyer. “Can’t I be detailed to 
some other kind of work?” 3 


“T’ll send you to dig trenehes, if you prefer.” 
“All right’, said Dirmeyer, with alacrity, “anything is better 
than trying to cut down trees’. 


Everyone shared Dirmeyer’ s prej ‘udice against felling timber. 
When it came to a matter of digging trenches, Colonel Allen sym- 
_ pathized with us. We could not dig. We said we were gentlemen, 


and such work was not for sie of that stamp. We offered to 
hire Negroes to do it. 


Colonel Allen said to General Bragg, one diy, “But, General, 
my men cannot possibly perform this sort of labor.” 


not?” demanded the general, 
“They are gentlemen.” 


“Oh! Well, you get your gentlemen a suitable number 


of spades and see that they dig trenches as fast and as frequently 
_ as possible.” 


We all knew that large enterprises were afoot, ‘and looked 
forward with eagerness to the time when we should meet the 
enemy in actual battle. Towards the end of March it was generally 
understood that an advance would shortly occur. The day we left 
Corinth for what subsequently became the bloody field of Shiloh, 
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General Beauregard visited the regiment. Mounted on a prancing 
horse, which he sat with ideal grace, he was the picture of a 
splendid cavalier. He promised to give us some fighting in a few 
days. The brigade was drawn up in a hollow square to listen to 
him. The Fourth looked particularly gallant, the ranks being 
full strength, and our uniforms and equipment perfect. Another 
fine regiment present on that occasion*was the 13th Louisiana, 
which was accompanied by Don Caffery, afterwards U. 8. Senator 
from Louisiana. A relative of Mr. Caffrey’s was an officer in the 


regiment, and he was present with it during the neneomnt battle 
as a guest of that officer. | 


General Beauregard led the pens to believe that some time | 
would elapse before we might expect to be actively engaged. But 
the very next evening we were startled by the beating of the 
long roll. It was the first time in our experience that the thrilling - 
notes of the drums had sounded that significant call. It was with 
great excitement that the regiment fell in. Then for the first 


time we learned that an immediate advance: of the whole army 
had been decided upon. 


| We marched at once, taking a road which led in a northerly 

direction towards a little town called Monterey. The march — 
thither was without special incident. We camped at Monterey 
several days, small parties being detached from the commands . 
in the brigade and sent forward on scouting and picket duty. 
On Friday night we moved out of the town towards Shiloh. The 
rain which had fallen for several days, and still fell in torrents, 
delayed the advance. The swollen creeks prevented the leading 
divisions from reaching their positions as soon as scheduled, and 
all other movements were correspondingly delayed. The attack | 
should have been delivered on Saturday morning, but Saturday 
afternoon found us still on the Monterey road. We idled there 
for hours during the day; waiting for orders to continue the 
march. At length, in the afternoon, they came. That night we | 
camped in a wood a little to the left of the roadway, and within 
a short distance of the enemy’s camp. . | 


Shortly after we stacked arms, a soldier arrived with the 
mail, which was distributed among the men. This gave a great 
deal of satisfaction, as can easily be imagined. To hear news 
from home at so critical a moment was curiously appropriate, 
and as the letters usually breathed the staunchest patriotism, 
they helped to bolster up our spirits in a somewhat trying position. 
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For the darkness had fallen when we arrived, and word 
was passed around that the enemy was to be surprised in their 
camp at daylight, so we must be careful not to betray our 
proximity to them. We were forbidden under the pain of death to 
light fires or make loud noises. Even the consolation of a cigar 
was denied us, for fear that its faint glow would warn the enemy 
_ of what was contemplated. We were very near their lines. A valley 

‘separated them from us, and through the gloom we could see the 
twinkle of their fires, and hear indistinctly the hum of voices 
singing and shouting in careless security. 


The night turned out damp and aenitinatadibal and this, 


combined with the excitement of the approaching battle, allowed 
few of us to sleep. | 


Everyone knows the ieee of Shiloh. In sees pages I shall 


attempt merely to describe the part taken in it ~ our regiment, 
and particularly by my company. 


About five o’clock Sunday morning we were - aroused very 
quietly. A: vedette came in with information. Pruyn and a small 
detachment of twenty men were thrown forward as a “point”, 
constituting the extreme advance of the division except for the 


cavalry. The distant popping of rifles showed that the fighting 
had begun. rie | 


We began to advance slowly. Our regiment formed a part 
of the second jine of attack, under General Bragg. We gradually 
concentrated on a low elevation, surrounded by -hills, but com- 
manding a wide view over what was to become in a few hours 
the scene of one of the most important battles of the war. It 
was a most impressive sight to watch the long lines of troops 
‘winding their way slowly over the landscape. Trains of wagons 
and batteries of artillery toiled in their wake. It was a busy 
scene, and when one reflected upon its significance, full of awe. 
We remained there upwards of an hour, and then, the other 
divisions having taken their places, we resumed our advance. 
It was then about seven o’clock. The boom of cannon and the 
_ inereasing rattle of musketry in front told us how the action 
- Was progressing. It was a singular thing to see rabbits, squirrels 
and other wild creatures of the forest scuttling by. They were 


driven frantic by the unwonted and terrific noises that ae- 
_turbed the Sabbath calm. 
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The advance of Gibson’s brigade was in the wake of Hardee, 
whose men had gallantly attacked and occupied the enemy’s 
camp earlier in the day. Although we did not at the time come 
in contact with the Federals, our advance exposed us to the 
fire of their batteries, and a shell burst occasionally overhead. 
A number of men were killed and wounded in the brigade during 
the advance. But we were unable to make any reply. We were 
advancing in brigade front. We could hear a heavy fire in progress 
on the left, but the line of battle in front of us had swept the land 
clear of the enemy and we were not engaged yet. In a short time 
we struck a pond or waterfilled hollow, and the 13th Louisiana 
turned to the right while we turned to the left, inorder to get 
around it. The 13th completed the detour about fifteen minutes 
sooner than we, and plunged headlong into an attack on a battery 
which was posted on a hill in front of them. This apes was 
carried in a gallant rush and the flag captured. 


We hurried on, and in a few moments found ourselves 
among the enemy’s camps, which were located in an old ploughed 
field. Everything there indicated that the attack had come as a 
complete surprise. The camp which we entered had evidently 
been deserted several hours before, as the pressure of our first 
advance made itself felt, and the enemy had withdrawn to posi- 
tions nearer the river. It was just at this juncture that the Fourth 
Louisiana suffered its first casualties. They were James de 
Priest and Robert Mackie. They were kneeling side by side, © 
firing, when a cannon ball struck them both. One was killed | 
instantly; the other was frightfully wounded in the side, but 
lived some hours. This happened just before we reached the 


enemy’s camp and tents. simaad were both members of the Hunter 
Rifles. 


As we entered the camp, which was. that of an Illinois | 
regiment, we saw the bodies of many men lying beside the 
camp kettles which still smoked over the dying embers. These 
men had evidently been killed in the very act of preparing their 


morning meal. Others had fallen as _ they rushed from their 
tents. 


We took a position in the midst of the camp, and were 
ordered to lie down on our stomachs. A battery of artillery was — 
posted behind us, and opened fire over our heads. A regiment of | 
Tennesseans formed a support behind the guns. No one can 
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imagine the depressing effect which the fire of the guns had 
upon us. It was a most trying experience for inexperienced 
troops to undergo, especially as we had to lie there inactive, 
unable to see the enemy, who were quite out of range of our 
rifles and hidden in the thick woods in front. Besides, we were 
exposed to a terrific fire from their batteries, and the frequent 


explosion of shells and Pane caused. our troops considerable 
loss. 


Why it was thought necessary to put us in front of the guns | 
I cannot say; at any rate, the officers reconsidered their decision, 
and after a while, the Fourth Louisiana was ordered to fall 


| back and take a position behind the battery on the edge of a 
ravine. 


The Tennesseans watched us the maneuver, and 
jokingly called, “Hey, fellows!. You’ yy the first to retreat.” 


3 “Mewar mind”, we answered in the same strain, “we are 
going to be in advance of you, just the same.’ 


And we were—a fact which had something to do with the 
tragic death of young Aaron Vertner, which occured a few | 
minutes later. Vertner was an aide and relative of General Van 
Dorn. He ‘had formerly been a private in the Lake Providence 
Cadets, one of our companies; but was promoted and attached 
to Van Dorn’s staff. He had been watching with keen interest 
the advance, following, with the rest of the general’s attendants, 
some distance in the rear. He was mounted on a handsome white 
horse. He was deeply interested in the attack of the 13th Loui- 
siana on the battery which I have already described. 


“By—, I’ll go and see what the Louisianas are doing”’, he | 
exclaimed and dashed away to join the 13th. 


Finding that the battery had been carried, he took possession 
of the flag, and started to ride across the face of the other 
regiments advancing in echelon, and rejoin the brigade com- 
mander. Wrapped in the flag and wearing a blue uniform, he 
was mistaken for a Yankee officer, and the Fourth promptly 
fired on him, in spite of the efforts of the officers, who cried 
out “It’s only one man, don’t shoot”. Vertner fell, riddled with 
bullets; and the 4th Tennessee regiment behind us, which knew 
Vertner, immediately inferred that we were of the enemy, having 
slain him, and they began to fire on us, killing and wounding 
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twenty-seven men, amongst them two soldiers named respec- 
tively Huntington and Zach Lee. The latter was shot in the 
back of the head. 


- We were naturally very angry at the way in which the 
‘Tennessseans were treating us, and were about to return their 
fire, when a woman passed through the field that separated us— 
a woman in a sunbonnet, whose features we could not see, but 
whose sex compelled us to restrain ourselves out of regard for 
her safety. That brief pause sufficed to give time for reflection, | 
and wiser councils prevailed, averting what might easily have 
been an appalling situation. 


It is curious to note that every man in our regiment wil had 
fired at Vertner was either killed or wounded then or in the sub- 
sequent fighting. The first man in the Delta Rifles who fired at 
this unfortunate officer was named Bowman. He was wounded 
a little later. But Vertner was not slain by our company; the 


‘bullets which struck him came from. the St. Helena Rifles and 
the Lafourche Guards. 


In the new position which we took up behind the artillery, | 
we were still exposed to a heavy fire, and the officers would not 
let us rise from our recumbent positions except for a few moments 
at the time. We were wild with the excitement, and chafing at ~ 

the inability to get back at our enemy. At length, after what 


seemed to us an interminable period, but which, looking back — 


now, after an interval of more than half a century, I realize could 
only have been an hour, more or less, orders reached Colonel Allen 
to attack a hill some distance in our front, on which the enemy 
had posted a battery of artillery. I believe that battery formed 
part of a Missouri artillery regiment. This position, we under- — 
‘stood, was part of the last line which the enemy had been able 
to improvise between us and the demoralized troops sheltering 
from our fire behind the bluffs on.the banks of the river. It was _ 
probably part of the system of defenses to which later on was 
given the name of Hornet’s Nest. Naturally, the geography of. 
the country was very vague in our minds, and even the official 
reports, which are somewhat particular to locate this and similar | 
positions, must have been compiled in haste and ignorance; for 
as I read them now, I do not always find it possible to reconcile © 
my own recollections with the elaborate detail therein set forth. 
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But it will be convenient to call the point which we now attacked 
by some name, and Hornet’s Nest will do as well as another. 


At any rate, the regiment advanced with the greatest gal- 
lantry. Just beyond the Federal camps, through which we were 
' compelled to pass, we encountered a body of Tennessee troops 
stolidly drawn up in a line across the road. A tall, thin man, 
- wearing a white suit and riding a mule, was talking to them. He 
spoke in an excited and eloquent tone. He was trying to induce 
them to continue to advance, a thing which they seemed loath © 
to do. I subsequently learned that this eccentric figure was 
Isham G. Harris, governor of the state, and afterwards for many 
years a member of the U.S. Senate. 


When Governor Harris caught sight of our compact line, he 
cried, “Come here, Colonel Allen, come here, sir! Look at this 
horde of Tennesseans who refuse to go to the front! I have urged 
them to do their duty, and they do not heed me. See if you can 
rouse them. Speak to them, sir—speak to them!” 


Our command came smartly to a halt at the word of com- 
mand. Allen rode over to the Tennesseans and took a place in 
front of them. 


: “Attention companies !” he cried in a voice like a trumpet, 
: “Right about face! Forward! March! 1? 


The simple command had an effect which all the eloquence 
of one of the most gifted orators in the country at that time had 
failed to produce. With one accord the Tennesseans turned their © 
faces in the direction where the noise of steady firing indicated 
the presence of the foe. They moved forward under their own 
officers. 


Allen with a quiet smile, took leave of the Governor, and 
resumed his place at the: head of our command. 


CHAPTER It 


It 1 was about 1:30 p. m. We were ordered to advance at the 
double, obliauing to the right, a movement which eventually threw 
us quite out of Ruggles’ and into contact with General Brecken- 
ridge’s lines. This brought us to Shiloh Church itself—the tiny 
meetinghouse, the name of which has a deathless place in history 
from its association with the bloody business of that day. We 
halted there for a short time, and then General Bragg rode up, 
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and asked whose seleihand it was; and on learning, ordered Allen 
in person to “move to the left flank and envelop the enemy.” 


The only route by which we could approach the enemy’s ~ 
position was thickly overgrown with underbrush. We had no 
idea where we would encounter them. Probably our officers did, 
but the men in the ranks did not possess such knowledge. — 
We stumbled along through the obstructing bushes, over the brow © 
of a hill, down the slope, and through the marshy valley at its foot. 
Then we pressed forward, up the opposite slope, still contending 
with the tangled mass of vegetation which clothed every inch of 
the ground. Suddenly a perfect tornado of rifle fire smote us, 
apparently in our very faces. We were hardly fifty feet from the 
enemy when they opened fire. 


The surprise, at least in my sini of the line, was complete and 
overwhelming. We turned and fied without an instant’s hesitation. 
_ But even in that monent of panic we did not lose entirely the 

fundamental military instinct. Colonel Allen dashed in amongst | 
us, waving his sword, and crying, “Form on this line, men! Form | 
on this line!” at the same time indicating an imaginary line on 
| the summit of the hill behind us, where we were somewhat shel- 
tered from the enemy’s fire. We obeyed his order, and after a 
brief rest cheerfully followed him back to the charge. 


We plunged into the thicket, and were quite unable to see the 
enemy. They did not let us get anywhere so near as at the first. 
Nevertheless, this time we delivered two or three volleys, before we | 
fell back. We had lost heavily. I noticed that the underbrush was 
considerably thinned out by the enemy’ S se so fierce and con- 
centrated were the volleys. 


While the remnants of the brigade were being acted on 
the hillside General Bragg’s famous message was delivered to 
Colonel Allen, that “no flinching was wanted now’’. Evidently the — 
General thought that two such repulses would exhaust the courage 
of our troops. Allen was deeply offended and appealed to us to 
carry the position at all hazards, to vindicate the reputation of 
Louisiana. Consequently, when we advanced for the third time, 
it was with the grim determination to take the Federal batteries or 
perish. The ravine was now. practically cleared of underbrush, 
and our advance was made with corresponding speed. But we 
were exposed to an even more destructive fire from all sides, and © 
the men fell right and left. A moment later Colonel Allen stopped © 
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his horse suddenly and put his hand to his cheek. A bullet had 

struck him in the face, inflicting a slight, but painful, wound. He 
_stanched the blood with his handkerchief, and did not lose his 
place in the charging lines. 


The 13th Louisiana, which - pide part of our line, was 
_ fortunate in securing the shelter of a small ravine or excavation, 
in which they were partly sheltered. But the Fourth and First 


Alabama were greatly exposed, especially the latter which lost 
heavily. 


As I have said, shi enemy’s fire caused some confusion in our 
ranks. After the third charge the men broke into little dis- 
— organized. groups, and some of them hesitated about advancing 
again. Colonel Allen, who had dismounted, hurried toward that 
part of the line, took the regimental colors and with Clark, Mc- 
Grath, Pruyn, myself, and a few others, sprang forward. Allen 
_ was bleeding from the wound in his cheek, but, without minding 
‘this, waved his sword and cried, ‘‘Here boys, is as good a place as 
any on this battlefield to meet death!” Then the regiment rallied, 
and, encouraged, advanced once more. However, it was reported 
that we were advancing upon our friends, and Colonel Allen sent 
Pruyn forward by himself to ascertain if this were so. Pruyn 
gallantly complied, trailing his rifle and plunging through the 
_underbrush for about a hundred yards. He was then signaled to 
return, which he gladly did, and on his report, the lines swung 
forward for the final and what was to be the successful attack. 


And now ensued one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of our regiment. We gained a position harécly fifty feet 
from the enemy, and flung ourselves down behind whatever cover 
presented itself. Where there was no cover the men lay flat on their 
faces. The flame from the rifles seemed to meet in the middle 
of that space. It was the climax of the battle. 


We fired persistently, but were not able to judge of the effect, 
as after every volley a cloud of white smoke hung low before us 
and prevented us from seeing what was happening beyond: But 
this did not causé any slackening of the fire, which went on 
rapidly, the men discharging their weapons into the smoke, aiming 
- low, and taking chances on hitting something. After a while the 
- smoke grew so dense that we did not have even the momentary 
glimpses which had previously been afforded when its fleecy folds 
parted or lifted for a few seconds. The rapidity of the fire heated 
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the gun barrels and made them expand, so that it became more and . 
more. difficult to drive the ramrods home. We reversed the guns 
and hammered the charges home by beating the ramrods against 
the earth. But frequently it was necessary to stop entirely, and let 
the heated metal cool. 


It was very hard for us to eal ‘in the very midst of 
the combat. We felt that wild desire to advance which all new 
soldiers experience in their first battle. A sort of delirium pos- 
sessed us after we came under fire, and we never thought of 
danger or death, except when some one nearby was struck and fell 
bleeding or dying to the earth. Once as we attempted to rise and 
go forward to attack, the enemy’s fire became so terrible that the 
officers ran along the ranks calling to us to lie down. We did so, 
and remained in that posture for fully ten minutes while: the 
shrieking bullets rushed over our heads. 


Then as we rose and dashed forward a terrible thing hap- 
pened. One of our men was struck in the head by a cannon ball, 
and one half of his skull was torn away. He threw up his hands, 
walked two or three steps in advance of the charging ranks and 
pitched stifily forward on his face. But what fascinated us was 
the sight of Captain Favrot, who, standing a few feet away from 
this unfortunate soldier, was spattered and half blinded by the 
brains which spurted from the wound. He drew his coat sleeve | 
across his face, wiping away the hideous defilement, and cooly 
crying, “It’s all right! Come on boys!” continued to lead the com- 
pany as though nothing had happened. But a sickening shudder 
ran through the ranks as we all suddenly realized the presence 
of deadly danger; a feeling of the most intense sort, although it © 


lasted but a second, and, passing, —: us — for the fray as 
before. 


And then it was all over. The 13th Louisiana, under Colonel 
Avengo, flanked the enemy’s position and the force in front of us 
was compelled suddenly to retire. We dashed after them with | 
a yell. The smoke lifted and we could see the dead piled up in 
horrible confusion in every part of the enemy’s position. In places” 
they lay two or three thick. The destruction had been awful. 
Some of the artillery pieces had been jammed between the trees 
as the gunners madly endeavored to drive them off. The horses still 
strained to drag the cannon through, but there they stuck, and 
thus fell into our hands. We spiked them, broke up caissons, 
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smashed muskets and did as much damage as we could to the 
enemy’s property. I have no idea how long the attack lasted, or 
how long we were in the enemy’s position there. One of our men 
told me he carried sixty cartridges into the fight; and used them 
all up, fully one half going during the attack on this place. 


We eventually resumed the advance, and there was fighting at: 
intervals till dusk. But it was of a desultory character. As we 
- made our way through the woods, a small body of the enemy would 
appear, fire a volley, and fall back as we replied. The country 
was so thickly wooded that I cannot give any connected account of 
our movements. Besides, everywhere the smoke of the battle hung 
low over the landscape, and we were too busy to take much notice 
_ of our direction or of the order in which incidents happened. 


Naturally, we felt very proud of our success. It was now 
about 4 o’clock. We followed the fleeing enemy some distance, 
probably to within a mile of the river, but did not get in sight 
of the stream. We were perfectly ready to follow further, but 
an order from Beauregard, who had succeeded Johnston in com- 
mand, brought us to a halt in a very exposed position. The enemy, 
driven back to the river bank, was, however, in a much worse 
plight. As we understood, he had no alternative but to surrender 
or be annihilated. We confidently expected to rush on and com- 


plete the day’s work. But, instead, our advance was suddenly 
checked by the order to retire. 


“What the hell does that mean?” one man cried, expressing 
the views of the whole brigade, “what do we want to retire for?” 


But we did, and in no very good humor. 


We were instructed to make our way back to the enemy’s — 
camp, and to pass the night there. As a matter of fact, there was 
no need for us to go further. We had been cut off by an inrush 
of Breckenridge’s troops, who got in between us and the enemy. 
We had, as a matter of fact, finished our task. The day was 
beginning to end. Heavy clouds were rolling up; the lowering sky 
gave promise of rain to come. So we reluctantly fell back to the 
enemy’s camp and made preparations to spend the night, as 


But sleep was not desired by all of us. Some of us, indeed,— 
~ myself, for instance—wearied by the day’s events, did indeed fling 
ourselves down and try to rest. But hundreds of others, particu- 
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larly the men from the rural sections, unused to the abundance 
of cities, and excited as no city-bred man can ever be, roamed | 
about with lighted candles in their hands, hunting for plunder, 
especially coffee, salt, and blankets. Most of us believed the enemy 
‘defeated, and some concluded that the war was over anyway. The © 
latter packed up what they thought valuable in the plunder and — 
departed homewards. We never saw them again. Many of the 
men slept that night on three or four blankets, who had not for a 
year known such comfort. 


The cleifenions among those who remained was extreme, and 
when the day broke, hardly 10,000 men were available for further 
fighting. The commands were confused and scattered. Com- 
panies of one regiment rallied to another, and brigades were 
formed which included detachments from a great number of 
commands. 


The second day’s fighting began at iittala just as we were 
finishing a capital breakfast of captured bacon and coffee. We 
were warned that the enemy, re-enforced, was advancing to attack 
us. Gibson’s brigade moved to the left and was soon under orders 
to attack a battery which was firing at us, apparently unsup- 
ported, from the midst of a cornfield. We moved to the attack in 
column of fours, in the shelter of a ravine. We struck into the 
double as. we emerged from the shelter, and the enemy precipi- — 
tately abandoned their cannon. But in the stubble behind the | 
pieces lay the Yankee battle line, and to our consternation the 
_ bluecoats rose suddenly amid the dead corn stalks and poured a 
furious fire into our exulting ranks. In our turn we were com- 
pelled to abandon the guns, but by great exertion we dragged 
two of them back to our ravine and were to that extent victorious. 


A brief rest, and then orders came to move to the support 
of the center, which was hotly engaged. As we approached the © 
scene, we were halted and drew ammunition. The column then 
passed General Beauregard who was riding up and down, caution- 
ing the men to “Fire low, boys!” Then a striking incident hap- 
pened. Pruyn found on the ground an abandoned fife; and 
remembering his service as a fifer in the Regulars in Mexico, he 
picked it up and with great enthusiasm began to play “Dixie”. 
The shrill notes were audible for an immense distance, and a 
rolling storm of cheers followed the inspiring music. 


* 
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“The day is ours!” said General Beauregard, “one more 
charge, and we have the victory.” 


We made that charge, and drove the enemy back some dis- 
tance. The woods were full of smoke, and it was impossible 
to get much idea of the direction of the general trend of the fight. 


From that hour till 3 o’clock, or about two hours, we were 
constantly engaged, the enemy sometimes pressing us back, and 
we sometimes doing as much for him. But my recollection sup- 
plies me with no special incident connected with this seesaw of 
battle, merely an occasional glimpse of bluecoats at whom we 
fired, and which were then suddenly swallowed up in the wood or 
smoke; sometimes we advanced in obedience to the common im- 
pulse of the whole line, or again fell back as our companions to 
the right and left gave ground. In the meantime the generals 
were choosing a new battleline behind us; and as the troops were 
_ formed there, regiment after regiment was withdrawn from the 
more advanced positions. The 5th Tennessee, 13th Louisiana and 
a Kentucky regiment were left as a rear guard,. while we faced 
about and joined the new line. The enemy did not push the 
attack; and for the last two hours of the battle even our rear 
guard was not engaged. The 18th at length withdrew without 
being fired on, and gradually the whole army took the road 
towards the rear. Shiloh was over ; but it was a victory for neither 
side. The enemy did not follow us, and we abandoned the field. 


~The Fourth Louisiana fell back into the enemy’s camp— 
whether into that section which we had occupied the previous 
night, or another, I do not recall. Soon a tremendous rainstorm 
set in, and the water fell in streams, raising the little rivulets 
which intersected the battlefield in all directions, and causing 
many of them to overflow. The ground was soaked, and water 
accummulated in the camps to a depth of an inch or two. But © 
I was too weary to mind that. Flinging myself down in the mud 
-and rain, I selpt the dreamless sleep that only comes to soldiers 
when they are dead tired. About 8:30 o’clock that night the 
~ enemy began to shell the camps, but even the explosions of the 
- bombs did not greatly disturb my slumbers. An hour later we 
were aroused, and ordered to form in column. Then the regiment 
began to fall back. We marched all that night. The darkness was 
so thick that one could not see the hand held up before one’s 
_ face. The country was rough and we had to ford the frequent 
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streams, many of which, as I have said, were small torrents. | 
Sometimes we were in water so deep that only our heads were 
uncovered. In this manner we hurried along. We continued to 


- march till ten o’clock in the morning, | when we found ourselves | 
once more in Corinth. 


The battle had taken a heavy toll of our iiieeent. I have 
already mentioned some of our losses. I think the St. Helena Rifles 
lost more heavily than any other company. It had three killed, 
two mortally wounded, and eleven wounded. In the fighting at 
the Hornet’s Nest Captain Hilliard and a man named Landry were 
killed; Captain J. W. Pennington wounded, and Lieutenants E. C. 
Holmes, S. Aillet, B. Landry, and O. P. Skolfield were wounded. 
The Delta Rifles lost five men, M. Barrow, Bailey Stuart, Keppler, 
Philip Bernard and Joshua Brown. A soldier named Richards 
was wounded in the first attack. John Clayton, of the St. Helena 
Guards, was killed outright in the first charge. Captain J. B. 
Taylor was also mortally wounded in the right thigh and bled 
to death before succor could be procured. Julius Keiffer, a mem-. 
ber of the band, was also wounded. 


The most curious casualty which I heard of in connection with 
the battle was a sergeant in our regiment but not in my company, 
who died of fright. He was a big country-bred bully, always in 
trouble, and famous for shooting dice at country dances. He ran 


away as soon as the shells began to explode. He wasn’t: afraid is 


of the rifles, but the shells completely demoralized him. In his 


panic he ran aimlessly about and then suddenly threw up his 
hands and fell dead. His heart had failed. : 


CHAPTER IV 


In Corinth the whole army was gradually consolidated. The 
Fourth reoccupied the quarters which we had before the battle. 
Two days passed, and finding that the enemy did not propose 
to attack immediately, our generals decided to reoccupy Monterey, 


_- and it fell to us to do this. We went into camp there and remained 


a week. The weather was miserable, and we did not enjoy the 
experience. We were withdrawn on April 16th and marched by 
night all the way to Corinth in the wake of the Fifth Company 
of the Washington Artillery. This command was from New 
Orleans. It had served gallantly in the Mexican War, and was now 
about to win new laurels. The bulk of the battalion was on duty 
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in Virginia, but the Fifth Company was attached to the army of 


Tennessee. This fact accounts for its presence on the dismal night 
of which I am ‘speaking. 


Towards morning we arrived in the vicinity of Corinth. 
Before reaching the town we came to a little stream known as Ten 
Mile Creek. It ran between two hills, and was crossed by a 
bridge. The rain which had fallen so persistently had converted | 
the creek into a torrent, and the water was well above the floor 


of the bridge, rendering it a difficult and rather dangerous pas- 


- gage, especially for the artillery. Lieutenant Chalaron, who was in 


command of a portion of the battery, borrowed a lantern from an 
officer in the Fouth Louisiana, in order to locate the bridge. The 
darkness and the rain made this a task of some difficulty. But he 
succeeded, and the guns were at length safely got across, the 


infantry following. 


Colonel Allen rode down to the bridge and in faint light of the 


_ day which was beginning by now to make itself felt,—it was 


felt, rather than perceived with the eyes—watched our men wad- 
ing across, holding their weapons and ammunition high above 


the waters. The bridge was still thronged with the wagons and 


impedimenta of the artillery. 


“Pretty bad, boys’, he said in high, staccato accents. “Pretty 
bad. We didn’t bargain for this. Not at all! But we will do it— 


yes, we will do it.” 


Thus encouraged, the forces ascended the hillside beyond, and 


on arriving at the top, it being now morning, halted and prepared 


to camp. The artillery occupied an orchard on the right-hand side 
of the road, where the trees almost completely concealed them 
from view. The tired soldiers built fires and started to cook a 
hasty meal. The rain continued. One artillery officer draped his — 
poncho over his huddled form, and sat on a caisson, shivering, 
while the water poured upon him. The breakfast was not quite 


- finished when it was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of — 


a large force of cavalry galloping madly over the crest of the 


- opposite hill. Down the slope they rushed, and over the bridge | 


they splashed and with equal impetuousity up toward our position. 
We saw that they were Confederates, but were at a loss to explain 


_ their sudden appearance and evident panic. They continued their 
flight along the road through the midst of our position. 


| 
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At the end of the column rode an officer, who was making © 
frantic efforts to rally his men. Seeing us in position, he stopped 
and going over to the battery, explained to Lieutenant Chalaron 
what had happened. The force, it seems, was a part of Forrest’s 
cavalry, which had suddenly met a large body of Federal cavalry 
advancing in our direction, and been seized with panic. The enemy 
was probably still following with all speed. This proved the case, 
as in a few moments their charging lines surged over the crest 
of the hill and swooped down towards the creek. But they never 
reached it. Utterly unaware that they had to meet artillery, they 
came on confidently, even after catching glimpses of the infantry, 
which, responding to Colonel Allen’s loud command, quickly | 


formed in hollow squares, with bayonets fixed and levelled towards 
the enemy. 


They advanced at a gallop, with drawn swords and loud cries. 
Ignorant that artillery was before them, they were confident of 
breaking our squares. But suddenly Chalaron opened with all his 
guns, doing dreadful execution. The enemy melted away instantly. 
We deployed and advanced, firing volleys which completed their 
discomfiture. The encounter lasted only a few minutes, but was 
a very thrilling little battle while it lasted. We picked up a 
quantity of spoils on the field. Some of us got good blue overcoats, 
which as we were wet, and the weather cold, were extremely 


serviceable. Others acquired the queer, peaked black felt hats 
which the Federals wore. 


Once more in Corinth and reestablished in the familiar quar- — 
_ ters there, we had several weeks of quiet. During the period there 
was little fighting, and in such as occured, the Fourth had no — 
share. After our rough experience at Shiloh, I need hardly say 
that this respite was by no means unwelcome. : 


Meanwhile the enemy’s army began advancing slowly towards 
the Confederate position. 


A number of recruits were assigned to our regiment. There 
was nothing for us to do in the way of fighting just then. The 
fortifications were so well made that it seemed impossible to 
strengthen them ; however, we were kept busy constructing abattis | 
around the lines. We probably felled every tree for two miles in 
front of our position, thus forming an almost impassible screen — 
of tangled branches, through which artillery, and even infantry, 
could have made their way only with the utmost difficulty. We 
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even obstructed in this way the majority of the roads. We were 

| frequently interrupted by the long roll, but these alarms were not 
justified, as after assembling we found that they had generally 
- been caused by the approach of one of the enemy’s scouting 
parties, or by the circulation of the rumors which always fly thick 
in an armed camp. We suffered terribly from sickness during 
our stay in Corinth. Chills and fever, dysentery, and malaria 
claimed many victims even from our own company, among them 
a man named Cunningham. 


One night we were roused by the beating of the long roll. 

We learned afterwards that the enemy had struck our post at 
Farmington, about five miles away, and that the Orleans Light 
Guard had hastily. retreated from that point into Corinth. There 
was some delay in turning out our command, as the men were 
tired, and it seemed an unnecessary hardship to wake up at night 
just to fight. Colonel Allen came down into the company streets 
in a towering rage. “Get them out”, he commanded. “If they 
don’t come out at once, give ’em the bayonet!” There was no 
hesitation after that. We were in formation almost as soon as 
‘the colonel’s stern words were uttered. But like many of its 
predecessors, this was a false alarm, and after waiting under arms 


for a couple of hours, we were disniased and allowed to go back 
to our slumbers. 


It was while we were thus suffering the hardships, without 
the glories, of warfare, that the year of my service drew to an end. 
Then on May 2nd, quite unexpectedly, the Fourth Louisiana was 
ordered to Edwards Station, Mississippi, to reorganize. There 
were supplies of arms there, and. before leaving Corinth we sur- 
rendered our weapons to replenish other commands which were 
retained by General Beauregard. We started to entrain, when 
the muffled reports of cannon at Farmington caused Allen to 
suspend operation, form his command and take road in the direc- 


tion of fighting. On the way we passed through camp and got our 
arms back. | 


Allen reported in person to General Bragg what he was doing, 
and was greatly astonished when that officer indignantly ordered 
him to return to the railroad station and go aboard the cars. 
- Allen’s notion of soldiering was to fight ; and he had some difficulty 
_ in understanding why he and his men had to go riding in a musty 
- train even while the roar of conflict was sounding in their ears. 

- But we am and reached Edwards without incident. 
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Our regiment had enlisted for one year, but before the term 
of our enlistment expired, the Confederate congress passed a 
law conscripting everybody, and we were thus retained in the 
service for the war. The law, however, gave us the right to re- 
organize and to elect our own officers. Under this act we prepared 
to hold elections. Part of the regiment remained at Edwards © 
Station, but a detachment was in Vicksburg, of which I was a_ 
member. Captain Pruyn, who had been a private in the Deltas, 
but had been promoted and placed at the head of the National 
Guards, was in command of a party which was mounting guns © 
in the upper batteries at Vicksburg. The rest of the National 
Guards was at Edwards Station under Lieutenant David Devall. 
Devall had been offered the command of the National Guards, - 
but alleging his youth and inexperience, had Drevailed on the 
men to elect Pruyn. 


The men declined to elect nonsineniiaalinad a and at 
their suggestion, Devall, with the advice of the two junior lieuten- 
ants, proceeded to appoint them. Pruyn, although on detached 
service, recommended me to Colonel Allen as a suitable orderly 
sergeant, believing that as I came from another company, and did 
not know the men in the National Guards, I would be more apt 
to be impartial in my relations with them. The colonel issued | 
an jorder appointing me. I got a copy of the order and went to 
Edwards to take my place. On arriving, I found the men in a 
most excited state, believing that the appointment had invaded 
their rights. Devall, as he afterwards told me, thought it was 
unjust too, but the order had been issued and he proposed to 
obey it. 


_I got the rolls from him, and the company fell in two ranks. 
I started to call the names but the men refused to answer. Devall | 
went to the major, leaving the company drawn up in the company 
street. The major authorized Devall to march two other com- 
panies down, one in front and one in the rear of the National © 
Guards, with instructions to take to the guard house every man 
who refused to answer when his name was called. This was done, 
and I again called the roll. Only two men, an Englishman and © 
a Frenchman answered. | 


As each man refused to speak, Devall ordered him to advance 
two paces, and at the end of roll call, he commanded “left face, 
forward” and, escorted by the other companies, they were placed 
in confinement in the guardhouse in a room twelve feet square, 
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where it was dreadfully hot. They were to receive neither food 
nor water till they gave in. Devall went to his tent and to sleep. 
In the meantime Pruyn arrived. I told him what had happened and 
tendered my resignation. He declined to accept it, but released the 
men from the guardhouse. This offended Devall deeply, and was 
contrary to military usage. The men, however, clearly understood 
that they must obey, and we had no further trouble. I kept my 


place as orderly sergeant and the company and I soon became 
friends. 


| I had, as I have said, been in Vicksburg with a detachment 
of men from the Fourth. With this body of troops Colonel Allen 
had gone, leaving Colonel Hunter and Major Pennington at 
Edwards Station. Early in June the entire regiment received 


orders to go to Vicksburg, and thus I found myself rather un- 
expectedly back in that city. 


The Fourth Louisiana was among the first regiments to reach 
_ Vicksburg, and was immediately set to work building new bat- 
teries. These were the so-called “upper batteries,” the nucleus of 
the subsequent fortifications. We mounted a large gun—a 90- 
pounder, if I remember correctly—on the levee a little below the 
Washington Hotel, which in those days occupied a conspicuous 
location on the bank of the river. For some weeks we encamped at 
the foot of the bluff behind this piece of ordnance. We built the 
first water battery at Vicksburg, a fact which is worth remember- 
ing, as in the subsequent operations this portion of the defenses 
was the scene of noteworthy events. We were then directed to shift 
camp to a point on the outskirts of town, where, surrounded by the - 
woods, we were very comfortably situated. We moved camp once 
or twice after that, but not to points far away. 


These were the chief ‘events of our stay in Vicksburg, which 
lasted several months, and’ covered the period of the first bombard- 
ment. The fighting which broke the monotony of camp life was 
chiefly limited to artillery practice at long range. While we were 
camped in the water battery, we could see the enemy busy on 
_ the other-side of the river, and occasional parties of soldiers could 
be distinguished at work on the canal with which General Grant 
hoped to divert the course of the river. Whenever we caught a 
fair glimpse of the working parties, we fired our cannon at them, 
resulting as a rule in their rapid disappearance. But, as we know 
from history, the work went steadily on. 
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| We erected five large guns in a work on Fort Hill, just north 

of the city, separated from the town by the width of a shallow 
slough. The crest of Fort Hill had been occupied by a handsome 
residence, but we removed this in order to make room for our 
works. The underground cisterns which supplied water to the 
residence, we retained and found them very useful. Two of the 
five guns were placed in the water battery and one at least was 
under Lieutenant McGilton. On the summit of Fort Hill was a 
32-pounder Parrott, known as , Whisting Duck. Capt. Pruyn was 
assigned to this gun. | 


The batteries were very poorly supplied with ammunition. — 
Pruyn’s gun, for instance, had but forty-two rounds of shot, and 
three kegs of powder. He found some kegs of spikes and ingeni- 
ously converted. them into a sort of canister. 


My special duty during a considerable portion of our stay 
in Vicksburg was such as to keep me away fromthe regiment a 
great deal. Among the guns which we mounted was a 20-pound 
Parrott, the first put in position on Fort Hill. My experience with 
heavy artillery excused my appointment to command this gun. | 
The soldiers called it “Bessie, the Belle of the Bluff’, in honor _ 
of Miss Bessie Wafford, afterwards Mrs. Jared Sanders, who 
visited our camp several times, and was very popular with the 
command. We had a sort of personal affection for the gun. Every 
day we practiced with it on a blazed tree on the other bank of the 


river; but as I always aimed the gun, we were not remarkably 
successful in our shooting. 


Fort Hill was of considerable elevation, and ae an 
excellent view of miles of the country on every side. Directly 
opposite, on the other shore of the river, stood a small house with 
one window which opened in our direction. The enemy got pos- 
session of the building, and were in the habit of sending down a 
‘party every night which would keep a sharp lookout upon Con- 
federate positions during the following day. It was some little 
time before we became aware of this arrangement. But as soon 
as we were informed of it, I made up my mind to see what effect 


a shell from “The Belle of the Bluff’? would have upon our blue- 
coated neighbors. 


- I was not very sanguine as to the result, but cut the fuse of. 
a shell and aimed the gun as carefully as possible: my intention 
being that the missile should, if possible, explode against the 
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window of the house. Fortune was with me, and as the smoke of 
the discharge cleared away, we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Shell explode just within the window. We strained our eyes to 
.see what the enemy would do, but nothing happened, and whether 
there was anyone within at the time, or whether they were all 
killed by this one lucky shot, we had no means of knowing. At any 
rate, we had no further annoyance from that quarter. 


One day we learned from camp gossip that the little Con- 
federate gunboat Arkansas intended to make a dash out of the 
Yazoo river, and join us. As the enemy had a considerable flotilla 
in the river, the project was full of peril, and we promised our- 
‘selves an exciting episode, as it was hardly likely that the 
Arkansas could make her brief voyage without coming under 
- their guns. The following day a thin spiral of black smoke ascend- 
ing from the trees some miles up the Mississippi, where we knew 
the mouth of the Yazoo to be, indicated the gunboat’s approach. 
We could command a fine view of the winding river as it stretched 

away in front of us. Soon we saw the vessel steaming with her 
_-best speed toward Vicksburg. A few. moments later the Federal 
guns opened on her with a terrific crash of sound, nor ceased fir- 
ing with the utmost energy till their target was safely under our 


- guns. We could see the shells bursting all around the devoted little 
craft, but she never paused. 


. Unfortunately, our battery was not in a position to render 
hen any aid. We could only stand idle on the earthworks, and 
watch the gallant little boat. She made the run, and as soon as 
the slackening fire indicated that she was getting beyond the 


_ range of the enemy’s guns, we hastened down to watch her make 


the landing. Such a sight it was not often given to us to behold. 
Scores of balls had struck the Arkansas. Her stack was pierced 
by fifteen shots including a huge shell and another shell had struck 
her near the stern, ranging upwards, and exploding inside of 
the vessel, wounded fifty men. General Breckenridge was among 
the crowd which hurried down to the waterside to watch the land- 
‘ing. The wounded were carried ashore on stretchers. The Ark- 
ansas had lost two or three men killed. As her captain came 
ashore, we heard him remark, “Boys, that was a close shave. I 
-wouldn’t do it again for all the money in the world.” 


The batteries were not seriously engaged at any time during 


our occupancy. Once we took a shot at the Yankee gunboat 
Tennessee, which made a futile attempt. to come up the river. Two 
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days before the Federal fleet made its famous dash up the river, 
the regular artillery companies from Fort Pillow arrived in Vicks- 
burg, and there being no other place to which they could be as- 
signed usefully, we were relieved and sent to camp while the new- 
comers occupied the batteries. It then fell to them to work the guns 
during the attack of the fleet, but we all shared equally in the 
glory—if it was glory—of the bombardment. _ 


The Fourth moved camp before the bombardment hook ak 
Detachments from our regiment. were constantly on duty in the 
town as patrols or sentinels. But the remainder of the command 
which remained in camp was not less exposed to the fierce fire 
from the enemy’s batteries and from the fleet. The gunners 
seemed to be very well acquainted with our positions, for the shells 
fell into the camp with great accuracy. 


One of the men, Dirmeyer, had an unpleasant experience on 
the first day of bombardment. He was on duty in the town. The 
enemy opened fire in the morning, and swept every street opening 
at right angles to the river. It was worth a man’s life to cross 
any one of them. We skulked in the back streets, and when we 
had to cross the line of fire, did it at a dead run. Dirmeyer thrust 
his head cautiously from the shelter of a building, and glanced 

down one of the streets. As he did so a six inch shell fell and 
- buried itself in the earth a few feet away. It burst almost 
instantly, sending up a volley of small pieces of earth, one of 
which struck Dirmeyer on the right side of the face with con- | 
siderable force. He fell, believing himself badly wounded, and after 
some moments of breathlessness and weakness, was greatly re- 
lieved to discover the comparative insignificance of his wound. But 


his face was badly bruised and swelled up and gave him much: pain © 
for some time. : 


Towards evening the enemy’s fire videiced. and after dark ey 
they ceased altogether. But the next morning it was resumed with 
accustomed fury. In the evening while we were seated around the 
fires in camp, a shell fell squarely in the midst of the company 
street and exploding, killed a mule that was standing nearby. A 
fragment of the shell struck the animal upon the head, and inflicted 
instant death. It shows how accustomed we had grown to danger 
that the incident merely elicited the remark from one of the boys, 
that “It’s better the mule than one of us, I guess’. The only other 
incidents which interrupted our otherwise monotonous camp life 
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at Vicksburg were supplied by two unimportant expeditions, one 
to break up a collection of barges, and the other to capture a 
detachment of Federals who had incautiously landed below the 
town. The former was successful, but the latter failed, as the 
enemy retired to their boats and returned to the fleet before we 
arrived within striking distance of them. 


The barges were tied up in the river some distemes above 
Vicksburg, and the people who lived on them were suspected of 
communicating with the enemy. We took possession of these craft, 
and gave the occupants the option of accompanying us to town, | 
or abandoning their property. 


; Pruyn, who commanded the expedition, divided his men into 

four sections and distributed them among the barges with orders 
to prepare firewood and other combustibles, so in the event we 
were attacked, we could burn the vessels. We then set out for 
Vicksburg, the current carrying us along very well; and with the - 
exception of one which was for some reason set in flames and 


destroyed, the craft, three in saree were brought safely to 
Vicksburg. | 


I had many relatives in Vicdibeiien:—ite Irwins, Cooks, 
Paxtons, Lunns, McCraes, Vicks, Marshalls and other families 
being connected either by ties of blood or by marriage. My aunt 
resided in an old-fashioned house with a brick portico on one of 
- the hills in what at that time was the outskirts of town. My 
grandmother, Mrs. Irwin, lived in the building in which General 


Grant made his headquarters after Pemberton surrendered 
the city. 


These estimable my stay in Vicksburg very 
pleasant. In spite of the warlike operations that were in progress, 
a good many of them remained in town. Others, it is true, had 
taken refuge in the country. I had a cousin who was born at this 
‘troubled epoch, in a freight car where her mother was making 
a home for the time, on a railway Siding at Bolton Station. But 
those who remained did everything in their power for our enter- 
tainment, and we were frequent guests at little gatherings, at 
which the refreshments generally took the form of corn bread, 
sweet potatoes, and buttermilk. To this luxurious menu we oc- 
casionally added a decoction called coffée, but - which was innocent 
of the fragrant berry, being really manufactured from okra dried 
and parched, or corn similarly treated. The South was already 
beginning to feel the privations of war. | 
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To this period belongs an anecdote of Colonel Allen which 
our men were never weary of repeating. It seems that one of | 
the chaplains—at this time we had such—pitched his tent near 
a cluster of “‘flies,”” under which dwelt a lot of the nardest cases) 
in the regiment. 


The chaplain found the locality as it . 

made him a near neighbor to that set of lambs. The first. night 
he was terribly annoyed. One of the messes had clubbed their 
- pay and bought a few pounds of coffee, and had resolved, in the 
absence of anything stronger, to have a real coffee spree. The 
cook, however, boiled the coffee in a camp. kettle full of water, 
in which a drummer had been soaking the dirt out of an old — 
sheep skin, and the result was that no one could sleep for the 
volleys of oaths that rolled out into the night. | 


Early the next morning the chaplain complained to Colonel | 
Allen, who was standing under a tree shaving himself. He said 
that never in his life had he ever heard such frightful oaths and 
profane expressions. 


“Well, what do you want.me to do about it? the 
colonel, giving his face a rasp. : 


“Well, sir, I want the whole crowd moved away. If not, I 
do not see how I am to sleep.” | 


The colonel was silent for a moment, and is giving his ~ 
face a finishing rake, quietly remarked: “Don’t you think it would 
be better, Mr. Chaplain, if you were to move away yourself, sir?’ 


The chaplain had never thought of that—but, nevertheless, 
down came his tent, and before night his quarters: were pitched 
about a mile away from the incorrigibles. 


CHAPTER -V | 


In June, 1862, the city of Baton Rouge was occupied by the © 
Federals with a force estimated at 5,000 men, supported by sev- 
eral transports and gunboats on the Mississippi River. If the 
Confederates could capture this place it would not only be a blow © 
to the enemy, but would give us a foothold on the lower Missis- 
sippi, and gain time to fortify Port Hudson, and thus protect 
the Red River and a rich and important part of Louisiana. Major 
General Van Dorn, who was in command of the military district, 
considered that the time had come to accomplish these objects, 
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and selected General Breckenridge to do so. Among the troops 
assigned to his command was the Fourth Louisana. 


-Breckenridge’s little army, only 4000 strong, left Vicksburg 
on July 27th. We moved suddenly—probably a little earlier than 
had been planned, and therefore without the proper equipment. 
Headquarters had heard a rumor that the Federals, instead of 
waiting for us to attack them, were advancing upon Camp Moore, 
a fortified place one mile north of Tangipahoa, Louisiana, and 
forty miles east of Baton Rouge. Obviously, if this place were 
occupied, we would have to dislodge the enemy there before pro- 
ceeding any further, and this would delay the whole programme, 
even if it did not compel its abandonment. It was therefore sound 
military strategy to reenforce Camp Moore, where General Rug- 


_ gles was known to have only a small body of troops. It turned out, 


however, that this report was without foundation, and our haste 
and hard travel went for nothing. It was particularly unfortunate 
that we moved so abruptly, for many of our men were enfeebled by 
the rains, the exposure, and the heat of the summer, and sickness 


developed which speedily reduced our effective force to about 2400 
men. | 


We went by rail from Vicksburg to Camp Moore, and re- 
mained there a few days, while our commander corresponded by 
telegraph with Van Dorn over the matter of those gunboats on 
the river. If we were to attack Baton Rouge with any prospect 
- gf success in our present reduced numbers, it would hardly do 
to run up against not only the resistance of the Federal garrison, 
. but the fire of the gunboats in the river. Breckenridge wanted 
the assurance that they would be swept away, and Van Dorn 
agreed to send the Arkansas down the river to attend to that end 
of the job. As this would take time, we lingered at Camp Moore 
till the early days of August, and then, believing everything 
properly arranged, on a Sunday morning we set out for Green- 
well Springs on the Comite River, a little stream which flows 
southwardly about ten miles east of Baton Rouge. General Rug- 
gles went with us. 


We marched the distance in two. days, and a hot, dusty and 
disagreeable march it was. Many men fell out, and the result 
was that on the afternoon of Monday when we reached our desti- 
nation, my company was without a single commissioned officer 


able to keep his feet, and I, as orderly sergeant, had to take 
command. | | 
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Breckenridge’s little army was composed of Kentuckians, 
Tennesseeans and Mississippians as well as Louisianians. They 
were all veterans. The Mississippians, Tennesseans and Ala- 
bamians had had a hard time, and were ill-clad, sickly, and worn. 
The Kentuckians and Louisianians, on the other hand, were well 
clothed, and marched in better order than their companions. One 
Kentucky regiment had been completely uniformed at Camp Moore 
‘at the expense of its colonel, who clad them in the Confederate 
grey from kepi to shoe top. The Alabama, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee regiments were really nothing more than companies—some 
_ of the latter containing only forty or forty-five men. They marched 
in straggling order, many of them long, lank, bent individuals 
seemingly hardly able to support the burden of their blanket rolls 
and haversacks, but I noticed that their rifles were in — 
order, clean and shining. 


From Camp Moore to Greenwell Springs the pine trees 
afforded little or no shade. The march over the hot, hard roads 
was long remembered by the survivors. The halts for rests came 
only at long intervals and then were only for a few moments at 
a time. The camps at night were tentless, the men lying on the 
bare ground, with the sky for their canopy. The country was very | 
sparsely settled and only at intervals did any life appear by the 
roadside, and then in the shape exclusively of women and chil- 
dren, who gazed in silence at the dusty throng trudging slowly by. 


So well had the secret been kept of our movements that the 
people who lived along the line of our march did not have time 
to gather to greet us, or to make any preparations in the way of 
supplies of food or water, as they usually did when they heard that 
troops were coming. But they cared well for those who gave out 
on the way, and many who collapsed under the strain and the 
heat of that terrific journey will recall the kindness and skill of 
those homely, pine-woods people. Our men bore their privations, 
if not with any great display of cheerfulness, at least with man- 


fulness and patience. At the close of the long, weary day’s march | 


a meal of “corn pone” and beef was all that we had, and soon 
thereafter the rude camp was silent and asleep. | 


We moved by the way of Greenburg, and crossed the Amite 
river at Williams’ Bridge. This was the end of the first day’s 
march. The second day—perhaps even more exhausting than | 
the first—brought us to Greenwell Springs, where we camped. 
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We did not stay very Jens at the Springs, only a few hours. 
Breckenridge learned that the Arkansas had passed Bayou Sara 
already, and thus would almost certainly be before Baton Rouge 
early the next day. He resolved to press.on, and we executed a 
most exhausting night march which brought us to the vicinity 


of Baton Rouge a little after midnight on the tollowaay morning, 
August 5th. 


‘We broke camp at 10 p. m. oad it must have been between 
midnight and one o’clock when the Fourth reached its destina- 
tion. We bivouaced in a ploughed field near the Robinson house, . 
but about one o’clock a staff officer brought orders for us to 
transfer our camp to the field immediately behind the Magnolia 

Cemetery. The cemetery at that time was quite new, and only 
contained a few tombs on the city side, the remainder of the 
enclosure being used by the sexton to grow corn and. pasture 
animals. Several hours slipped away without anything to break 
the monotony of waiting. But then a regrettable accident hap- 
pened which deprived us oe several excellent officers and caused 
some confusion. 


Our cavalry—such as it was—had pushed on to within a 
short distance of the town, encountered the enemy, and after 
exchanging a few shots with their pickets, fell back towards our 
lines. The darkness was so intense that it was impossible to make 
out who they were. Our men naturally supposing that they were 
the Federals, opened fire. In a few moments the fusilade was 
stopped by officers who knew the circumstances, and who came 


- running up, ejaculating a string of horrified orders, but this was 


not done before Brigadier General Helm had been wounded; 
one of his aides, Liuetenant Todd, a relative of Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln, had been killed, and'several men wounded. This regret- 
table affair was only one of many such that occurred during the 
day, in fact, as I look back now, it seems to me that we were al- 
ways making tragic blunders of the sort. The sound of the firing 
warned the enemy of our presence, even if they had not previously 
known of it. From our position we could hear the rolling of drums, 
as their troops were summoned to prepare to meet our attack. 
The chief element on which Breckenridge had counted for success 
with our small force was surprise, but now this was gone, and 
the only chance that remained was to attack before the enemy’s 
preparations were completed. | 
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The morning dawned with fog. We began to advance along 
a road which I afterwards learned was called the Greenwell 
Springs road. We were formed in echelon, the Fourth Louisiana 
in the center, with Boyd’s battalion on the right and Bynum’s 
battalion on the left. We were in General Ruggles’ division, 
which numbered all told about 700 men. Our force was so small 


that we could afford only one line, with only a scanty reserve 
of infantry and artillery. | 


The enemy was drawn up in one line also, but the reserves © 
were strong and so frequently distributed along their entire front 


‘that the effect was that of two battle lines. Their numbers 


could not have been less than 4500, with eighteen pieces of 
artillery, exclusive of those in the gunboats on the river, while 
our artillery did not exceed eleven pieces. For some time two 
of these pieces were useless, as, in the unfortunate affair 
with the cavalry earlier in the morning, some of the horses in 
Cobb’s battery had been shot, and in their struggles the terrified 


animals had succeeded in breaking the tongues of the artillery 


wagons, and the “~ were useless till these damages could be os 


repaired. ‘ 
The position of the Fourth Louietasis and its two flanking 


‘battalions was on the extreme left of the line. We advanced into 


a wide open field, where our flank was defended by a thick hedge 
of Chicasaw rose which ran at right angles with our line. There 


were other similar fences which crossed the field at irregular 


intervals. It was just after climbing over one of these that we 
struck the enemy. Our movements were impeded by the under- 
brush, briars, and hedges. The enemy’s pickets took advantage . 
of these obstructions and fired on us as we became more or less 
distinguishable in the fog and the faint light of dawning day. 


We could see no one, but returned their fire, doubtlessly as 
_ ineffectively as their own, and they fell back. This encounter 


lasted but a moment. The first volleys were fired by Bynum’s 
men, who suddenly opened on the cornfield in their front, under 
the impression that the enemy was hidden among the cornstalks. 


But as we saw no one run away it was thought at first in our 


regiment that Bynum’s men were just firing to steady their nerves. 
Lieutenant Jeter, who was now in command of the Delta Rifles, 
took advantage of this opportunity to round up one of his men. 


_ who showed signs of failing courage, and placed him in charge 


" 
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as noncommissioned officer, with instructions to see that he did 
his duty properly, or to shoot him. 


An incident which occurred at this point has impressed itself 
very strongly on my memory. The dew had not yet lifted from 
the grass. The heavy air of the new day did not permit the smoke 
of the discharged rifles to rise. It settled down in a dense cloud 
- all around us. Our line was halted after the enemy’s pickets dis- 
appeared, and was standing at ease. Immediately in front of 
‘my company there appeared suddenly the figure of a horseman, 
_ but so blurred and indistinct that it was impossible to tell whether 
he was one of our men or an enemy. The discussion grew quite 
heated over the question whether to fire or not, and terminated 
only when a hotheaded man in my company exclaimed sud- 
denly: “If it’s a Yankee he’d run away. He must be one of us, 
but here goes for luck.” He leveled his piece and fired. The rider 
fell from his horse without a sound. The animal turned and 
galloped away. When a short time later the order came to push 
on, we passed over the body as it lay awkwardly in a heap on 
‘the ground. It was that of a Federal major. So far as I know, 

he was the first man killed in the battle of Baton Rouge. 


The Federal center was on a line with the rear of the 
Magnolia Cemetery, and their line of battle extended from Gov- 
ernment Street to the then north limit of the city. Their extreme 
right ended near where the Fair Grounds are now located. The 
battle really lasted only a few hours. General Clark, who com- 
-manded one of our divisions, made a sweeping charge on the 
~ enemy’s left and drove it towards the town, but met with a stub- 
born resistance. Every house beyond where later stood Schloss’ 
gin was hotly contested and a concentrated fire from the Davidson 
house caused a Kentucky regiment to falter for a moment. 
Breckenridge, who up to this moment had been riding with his 
_ staff in line with the right wing, drew his sword and, dashing 
up on his iron-gray horse, shouted: “Kentuckians, have you 
_ marched all the way to Louisiana to falter in line of battle? 
Charge them, Kentuckians; charge!” 


He was answered with a yell, and in a moment the line 
reformed and swept over the improvised fortifications. 


The Federal squads and skirmishers fell back on their main 
line, which stood at first in good order, and then broke and re- 
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treated toward the gunboats in the river. Their camp north of 


the Catholic Cemetery was captured and the pursuit continued for 
some distance down town. 


On the Confederate left the enémy made a determined resist- 
ance, and it was here that Colonel Allen received a disabling 
wound. He was shot while bearing the colors of the Ninth Loui- 
siana Infantry in advance of the line in a charge upon a battery ; 
in the open field, skirted by Government Street, near Dufrocq. — 


_ Allen was in command of the brigade on the extreme left of 
' our line. This was composed of the Fourth Louisiana, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, the 30th Louisiana, the 9th Louisiana, 
and the Louisiana Infantry Battalion, the latter under the com- 
mand of Colonel Boyd. The brigade formed a part of general 
Ruggles’ division, as I have said; the other brigade being com- 
manded by Colonel Thompson, of the 3rd Kentucky, and composed 
of the 3rd, 6th and 7th Kentucky regiments and the 35th Alabama. — 


The circumstances under which Colonel Allen was wounded 
were very dramatic. After the death of the Federal major which 
I have described above, we were ordered to advance, and did so, 
keeping the Chickasaw rose hedge on our flank, to serve as a guide 
through the fog. Then a little thing happened which was destined 
to have a great influence upon our subsequent movements. A 
drummer boy stumbled and fell, and broke the lacing of his shoe. 
He stooped to repair the damage, and thus was able to see under 
the fog, which was either beginning to lift a little, or was less 
_ dense against the now slowly warming earth. Only a short dis- 
tance away he saw a row of rifle butts accompanied by a line of 
feet above which were some unmistakably blue trousers, drawn 
up along the hedge, at right angles to what would have naturally 


been our line of march, had we continued advancing straight 
ahead. 


The boy was quick-witted ; oe knew what that meant, and 
he ran at once to tell Colonel Allen what he had so opportunely 
discovered. It was clear that a considerable force of the enemy 
was near at hand, and the order was quietly transmitted down the 
line to change our movement so as to face the enemy. As soon 
as this had been effected, the mist lifted as if by magic, and 
exposed us to the enemy, and him to us. His surprise can be 
imagined. We promtly fired, and a single volley sent the blue- | 
coats scampering; but a battery of artillery which we knew noth- 
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ing. about was posted in an angle of the hedge, and now 
unexpectedly opened on us with grape. 


One of our regiments—the 9th—had never been under fire 
before. It was composed either wholly or in large of Louisianians. 
Allen, wishing to encourage them, took their colors and rode in 
front of the line as we charged the guns. He was mounted on a 
superb sorrel horse. I was only a short distance away from him. 
Directly in front stood one of the enemy’s pieces which we could 
_ see was being loaded with grape. We were so close that the dis- 
- charge, when it came, would be frightfully mischievous. Thinking 
only of the troops, Allen put himself directly in the path of the 
gun, hoping to receive the shot himself, and thus spare as many 
others as possible. It was a grand and heroic impulse. 


I started toward him as soon as I realized what his intention - 
was. We were only forty or fifty paces away from the gun when it 
was fired. I do not think that a single fragment of the charge 
missed Allen or his horse. They went down in a heap, the beast’s 
chest absolutely torn to pieces, and his rider wounded in half a 
dozen places. The flag of the 9th fell into a ditch, where I saw it 
lying, half an hour later. 


The men did not hesitate however. With a yell they swept 
over the battery. Mén and guns were captured. Then we began 


to fall out of line and cluster around Allen, where he lay on the .— 


ground. He spoke to them in a firm voice, urging them to follow 
up their success, but they paid little attention to his commands. 


Allen, as I have said, was-shot in Government Street. As 
we looked down this street, which was really a road, we could. 
see in the distance black clusters of the enemy withdrawing 
towards the river, about a mile away. Some of our men took 
advanage of this halt to seek water, which the heat of the morn- 
ing—it was now about 9 o’clock—made imperative. They found 
wells at the houses along the roadside. 


At length a litter was brought up and Colonel Allen was 
placed upon it with as much gentleness as rough men were capable 
of. I was one of those who helped carry him to a field hospital 
which had been estabilshed in a residence about four miles from 
the town. This house belonged to Granville Pearce. There Allen 
was committed to the care of Surgeon Martin, and there he 
remained until he gained strength enough to be removed to Clin- 
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ton. When the army occupied Baton Rouge, about two weeks later, 


it was a great satisfaction to us all to find him in a condition to 
be moved. 


This was all I had to do with that day’s Schting. But it did 
not end at this point. All the while we were halted around the 
bleeding body of our commander the enemy were potting indus- 
triously at us from points of vantage along the tall weeds and 
behind the fences. It seems that after I left the field, the regiment | 
was ordered to fall back about 1000 feet and reform. It remained 
in position here for about two hours, waiting for something to | 
do, and not too well pleased with inaction, exposed to the breath- 
less summer heat. The advance, we understood, was held up | 
because General Breckenridge was unwilling to press the attack 
without the assistance of the Arkansas, and nothing had been 
heard of that vessel. It was obvious that, if we occupied the town, 
it would merely be to draw the fire of the enemy’s fleet and cause 


our friends among the residents to suffer severe loss and great 
danger. 


It would, however, have been very easy for us to march into 
the place, where the wildest confusion existed. It seems that as, 
earlier in the morning, the ringing yell of the Confederates came 
nearer and nearer, many of the citizens began to leave town, or 
take refuge in their bombproofs, where a were safe from any 


There was but one avenue left open to theee he were leaving 
the place. The contending forces occupied the full extent of the 
eastern suburbs, the United States garrison the north, and the — 
fleet in the river, the west; and so through Catfishtown, streams 
of men, women and children, laden with what little of their house- 
hold treasures they had seized in their alarm, poured out of town 
and fied along the Highland and River roads. Many crossed the ~ 
river at Bruslé landing, and met with every attention from the 
kindhearted people of that “burg.’”’ The remainder found shelter in 
the houses of the Highland and Coast planters. Those who re- 
mained in town, and had not prepared any place of refuge, 
gathered their families into their houses and listened in alarm 
to the roar of battle as it surged nearer and nearer. | 


‘Many bombproofs had been made by private parties who had 
long apprehended this attack. They were simply square pits sunk | 
in the ground, lined with plank and covered with heavy timbers 
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and earth. It is related of one citizen, who had built for himself 
and family a very comfortable bombproof, that when he essayed . 
to take possession, he was refused admittance by his neighbors, 
who filled the spacious pit to his own exclusion. © 


Soon the streets were filled with Federals and Negroes who 
were making for the shelter of the gunboats. The dropping of 
musket balls in the streets betokened how close the line of con- 
_ flict had approached to the river. The Federal left wing had given 


way and was in full flight. The right wing stood its ground more | 
stubbornly and retreated in better order. 


_ Under the hill the space was crowded with demoralized 
soldiers, and over their heads the fleet poured an incessant hail 
of round shot, grape, and canister through North, Main, Laurel, 
Florida, Convention, Boulevard and .Government streets. The 
Federal officers tried to rally their men, and slashed right and 
left with their swords. But they — not follow them up the 
hill, and the battle was over. 


In the meantime the Confederate battle line was standing 
still. Hunter sent Pruyn forward to see what news he could 
gather, and the Fourth remained inactive, pending his return. 
About 4 p.m. he came back, and reported that the Arkansas was 
not to come— that her machinery had become disabled, and that 
her commander, Lieutenant Stephens, after getting her within 


* almost four miles of Baton Rouge, and practically under the . 


enemy’s guns, deemed it useless to take the chance of enduring 
their fire while trying to make repairs, and without resources, 
exposed to attack, and practically helpless to resist, he had 
decided to destroy her. Afterwards we learned that with a little 
more address, a little greater nerve, the vessel might have been 
saved-and made very useful. But as it was, she was burned. No 
blame was ever attached to Lieutenant Stephens. There could be 
no question of his good intentions or courage—only, if he had 
been willing to take a desperate chance! : 


i About dark our army began to withdraw. I rejoined the 
fs Fourth as it began to execute this manoeuver. We fell back that 
night about four miles, and the following day arrived on the 
Comite River, eight miles from Baton Rouge, where we went into — 
camp. We maintained an outpost at Pratt’s farm, within five 
miles of Baton Rouge, but the enemy did not come out, and in 
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a short time evacuated the city, after having opened the peniten-. 
tiary and liberated the convicts, in the hope, probably, that these 
miscreants would take up arms against us. 


The Federals retired to New Orleans. Before leaving Baton 
Rouge they looted it of furniture and valuables of every kind. 
All the houses on the north side of North Street, from the river 
to Daugherty’s square, except that of Mr. John Hill, which was 
occupied as headquarters, were burned to the ground. The State — 
- House was also burned later, as well as many dwellings in various 
other portions of the city. 


We occupied the city almost as soon as the enemy ened 
out, and found comfortable quarters in the penitentiary. Many 
_ of the prisoners had been employed there in weaving cloth, and 
we found the looms practically uninjured, a most fortunate thing, 
as it enabled us to put some experienced men to work at them. 
We needed new clothing badly, and the incident was a most 
tortunate one in all respects. 


The most important result of the battle ‘of: Baton Rouge, | 
as far as I, personally, was concerned was, that Colonel Allen 
recommended me for promotion in recognition of my work during 
the fight, and a few weeks later I was appointed second lieutenant, 
junior grade. I was, however, to remain with the National Guards. 


As for Allen, he did not rejoin the regiment, but was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general and then was chosen gov- 
ernor of Louisiana. His place of command of the Fourth Louisiana 
was taken by Samuel E. Hunter, who, after serving as major, 
had been made lieutenant colonel, and now under a commission 
_ dated January 19, 1863, was made colonel. Hunter continued at 
the head of the regiment during the remainder of its existence. 
He was captured in the vicinity of Franklin, Tennessee, in Decem- 
ber, 1864, and was sent to Johnson’s Island, where he remained 
till the close of the war. He was probably a good man and capable 
soldier, but he was not popular, at least with the National Guards. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| It was on August 13, 1862, that the Fourth Louisiana entered 

Baton Rouge, as a part of its garrison. On the 26th we shook off 
from our feet the dust of that cheerful little town. We had received 
orders to proceed to Port Hudson, a position on a range of high 
bluffs on an exterior angle of the Mississippi, not far above Baton | 
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Rouge. A small body of our men, six or eight in number, all 
extremely youthful, was thrown forward as a sort of advanced 
guard, and arrived in Port Hudson a day or two in advance of the 
main body. This gave rise to an act, which, while in direct diso- 
kedience of orders, was afterwards much praised for its gallantry. 


As several war vessels were in the river, it was deemed 
necessary to preserve the strictest secrecy, so as not to draw the 
fire of the ships on the soldiers at work fortifying Port Hudson, 
and orders were issued accordingly. In the Louisiana regiments — 
were many young soldiers—boys in age, but veterans in experi- 
ence—who had long since learned that more in the way of foraging 
was to be accomplished in advance than in the wake of an army. 
There were several such in the Fourth; among whom was John 
R. Nesbit, at the time a mere slip of a boy. John had, however, 
already fought in the “Hornets’ Nest” at Shiloh, at Vicksburg 


and at Baton Rouge, and so his experience as a soldier was con- 
siderable. 


Moving ahead of his commusalitil he arrived, with his com- 
panions, near Port Hudson, where tke party learned from a 
- citizen that a number of sailors, belonging to a gunboat stationed 
in the river, were at the landing engaged in destroying a flatboat 
used for crossing supplies to the east side. Here was a chance to 
earn the thanks of the commanding officer, thought the boys, 


if not to gain promotion. At all events it was their duty to kill 
or capture the invaders. | 


Slipping along, until. close to the water’s edge, they quickly 
located the Yankee officer and his men. Nesbit placed his men 
in ambush, and then himself advanced towards the Yankees and 
insolently ordered them to desist from any attempt to injure 
the boats. This angered the captain in charge so much that he 
announced that he would capture the impudent Confederate, and 
- followed by: his little party dashed towards him. Then the ambush 


developed, and with the riflles pointed towards them, the Yankees 


who were armed only with revolvers, very wisely surrendered. 
An elderly German soldier was captured later at the boats which 
he had not left when the others advanced. He refused to surrender 
at first, and insisted upon being taken to his captain and getting 
positive orders from him to yield, when he did so with a good © 
erace. - 
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The boys were very proud of their achievement, and, with | 
the air of heroes, marched their prisoners to headquarters. Instead — 
of receiving the expected praise and congratulations, old General 
Ruggles foamed at the mouth with rdge and threatened to have 
the young soldiers shot for warning the warships of the presence 
of Confederates, who wished to work undisturbed by shot and 
shell. An officer was ordered to take the boys and confine them 
in an old cabin just at the brink of the high bluff, the General 
forgetting in his anger to secure their names or the name of the 
command to which they belonged. A sentinel marched steadily 
back and forth in front of the prison house, and the poye began 
to fear serious punishment. 


| The bluff at Port Hudson is high and almost perpendicular, 
and the cabin sat just at the end, and it was not long after 
finding themselves imprisoned that the young soldiers began 
planning escape. Finally one of them suggested that they dig a 
tunnel from the inside of the house to the bluff, and the party 
set to work to carry out the plan. Digging but a few feet they 
found themselves in a position to escape without being seen by 
the sentinel at the front of the cabin. One by one they crawled | 
out and slipped down the perpendicular side of the bluff with 

great rapidity. Striking the bottom, the young fellows made a 

circuit of Port Hudson and soon reached the camp of their own 
regiment, where it was supposed that they had been straggling. 


They kept their adventure closely to themselves and were 
never able to learn how General Ruggles took their escape. They 
were not promoted for meritorious service, but neither were they 
shot, thanks to the steep bluff and their own ingenuity. 


The Fourth Louisiana was the first regiment to arrive in Port © 
Hudson. All of Ruggles’ division was under orders to proceed 


thither, and the other commands put in their appearance at short _ 


intervals, one after the other. We arrived on August 27th at noon, 
and stacked arms in the common, a little to the east of the Method- — 
ist church in the midst of the tiny settlement known as Old Port > 
Hudson. We still had our tents and were quite comfortable. We 
were at first on duty as post guards, but it was our real business > 
to complete the fortifications which, it was expected, would make © 

Port Hudson a second Gibraltar. The spot had been well selected. 
From the bluffs the cannon which we were going to mount would 
command an extreme range up and down the river. It-was reason- 
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able to expect that, properly garrisoned and provisioned, such 
fortifications could constitute an obstacle which the Federal fleet 


could hardly hope to pass; and that was an object of prime 
importance to the Confederacy. 


It turned out that we were to have great difficulty in getting _ 


_ the guns to mount up there on those bluffs. The Federals had a 
large gunboat, the Essex, in the Mississippi, above Baton Rouge, 


and heavy guns could therefore not be brought down by boat. 
The only means of obtaining them was over the miserable rail- 


roads that led through the pine woods. I understood that the 


guns were being cast at the foundry in Osyka, where much work 
of the sort was done for the Confederate government. They were 
shipped to Clinton, Louisiana, and hauled thence over the Clinton 


_& Port Hudson Railroad. This was a very slow business and we 
were often delayed in getting the material when we needed it. 


While waiting for the guns the land defenses were com- 


-menced. This was a subject of some discussion at the time. Sub- 


sequent events have awakened much interest about the matter. 
Three plans were proposed, each radically different from the 


other. The first called for a large star fort on the river, present- 


ing a line of batteries on that side, and on the other a semicircle 


of salient and retiring angles, according to the most approved 


ideas of Vauban. Such a work would have required a smaller 
garrison than any other, and would have given a better concen- 


trated and more effective fire. But at the same time it would 
have enabled an investing land and naval force to rain fire so 


destructive upon the comparatively small interior space that, 
without equipping these works with casemates, as in a regularly 


constructed stone fort, in a given time it must become untenable. 


The second plan was that of a series of open lunettes, or 


simple earthworks, something in the form of the letter V, each 


flanking the other, and 400 yards apart. The third was that of 
an ordinary indented line of parapet and ditch.. The advantage 


_ of the second plan over the third was, that it exposed an attack- 


ing force to a direct, cross and flanking fire almost as deadly as 
that from a continous line of fortifications, while at the same 
time it afforded space through which to make a sally in good 
order at the moment the attacking column should break or falter, 
and by a vigorous charge in flank to turn hesitation into rout, or 
even to cut the enemy off from their main body. The disadvantage 
of the plan was that. it required strong reserves at every open | 
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space to make sure of holding the line against a determined 
advance, and those troops would have little or no protection 


against artillery and the long-range rifles of the enemy’ s sharp- 
shooters. 


- It was understood that the first pieths was promptly discarded 
by the authorities. The other two were appraised according to 
the nature of the expected attack. If the assailing force came 
without a siege train, relying upon the bayonet, then the detached 
lunettes were to be preferred; but if the attack were made by a 
largely superior force, well supplied with breaching artillery, and 
prepared to carry out the regular operations of a siege, the con- 
tinuous line of parapet was indispensable. 


The plan of detached works was the one ultimately decided 
upon. The first lunette was thrown up on the Baton Rouge road, 
four miles below Port Hudson. The engineers proposed to con- 
struct a line of such works from the river below to a point on 
Sandy Creek back of the town. From that point to the river 
above Port Hudson, about a mile and a half, a dense growth of 
- timber then extended over precipitous ridges and broken gorges, 
ending in a swamp which was always overflowed during the high 
water period in the Mississippi River. The natural advantages — 
of this tract were increased by felling trees in the ravine so as 
to form abbatis. It could thus be held by a line of infantry. 


Seven of these lunettes were at once built, commanding the 
Baton Rouge road, and others were marked out on all the fields 
through which the line of defense was to pass. This line would 
have been eight miles in length, and according to military rule, 
would have required for its defense a force of 28,000 men, with 
. a reserve of 7,000, making a garrison 35,000 strong, with at least 
seventy pieces of artillery. It was not surprising, therefore, that | 
this system also was soon abandoned as impracticable. 


A change of commanders placed Brigadier-General W. R. N. 
Beall in charge of Port Hudson, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
forces. A gallant officer, of the State of Arkansas, Beall brought 
with him the advantages of a military education at West Point 
and an honorable reputation as a soldier. He at once decided to 
introduce a different system of defense and work on it was 
promptly commenced. This was a continuous indented or angular 
line of parapet and ditch, of a more contracted scope. — 
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A line was accordingly surveyed, commencing about two 
- miles and a-half below Port Hudson and describing a short curve 
- to a point on Sandy Creek, a mile back of the town. For about 
three-quarters of a mile from the river the line crossed a series 
of broken ridges, plateaus and ravines, taking advantage of the 
high ground in some places, and, in others, extending down steep 
- declivities; for the next mile and a quarter it traversed Gibbons’ 
and Slaughter’s fields, where a wide level plain stretched out as 
though on purpose to be a battle field; another quarter of a mile 
carried it on through a series of deep and irregular gullies; and 
then for three-quarters of a mile or more, it led through fields 
and over hills to the sort of gorge, in the midst of which ran 
Sandy Creek. From this point to the river was about a mile 
and a half. All told, this represented a line four and a half miles 
long, which, according to all military writers, would require 
15,000 men to defend. General Gardner, however, not long after- 
wards, held it with about one-half that number. 


Outside of the line, for most of the distance, the trees and 
brush were cleared away. In front of Colonel Johnston’s position 
this necessary precaution was omitted through lack of time. 
Afterwards, the enemy was able to approach very close to the 
lines at that point, and sheltered by the trees inflicted considerable 
damage. | 


Shortly after our arrival, a detachment of the 30th Louisiana, 
which had also joined the garrison, was attached to our regiment, 
and Major Cushman, the senior officer, took command. Among _ 
our officers present were Captain Clark, the adjutant of the 4th; 
_ -Captain Pruyn, who commanded the National Guards, Captain 
_ Whitman, of the Lake Providence Cadets, and myself. Captains 
Pruyn and Clark were on detached duty making a torpedo with 
which they proposed to destroy at least one of the vessels in the 
Federal fleet lying in the Mississippi below Port Hudson. 


Although I thus had the luck—good or bad, as you wish to 
look at it—to share in the memorable siege of Port Hudson, the 
Fourth Louisiana, as a regiment, did not dd so. The defenses at 
Port Hudson were completed about the lst December, 1862, and 
in May the Fourth was relieved from duty there, and sent into — 
Mississippi. But in the interval several things happened which are 
worthy of mention. In the first place I was promoted to be a 
second lieutenant of my company. This was brought about in 
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rather a curious and complicated way, not uncharacteristic of the’ \ 
fashion in which things of the sort were done in the Con- - 
army. 


At the battle of Baton Rouge the National Guards were com- 
manded by Lieutenant Corcoran. But he was subsequently placed 
on his staff by General Allen and left the company. He never 
liked his position with it anyway, having objections to serving 
under Pruyn, who had been promoted from the ranks over his — 
head. So Allen took the first opportunity to relieve him from the 
company. But all of Allen’s first staff appointments were can- 
celled by the War Department, because there were already in — 
service a large number of unattached staff officers, some of whom © 
were ordered to join General Allen at once. Concoran refused to 


rejoin the company and was eventually dropped for absence with- 
out leave. 


This made a vacancy, and when an chien was held to fill 
it, I was the successful candidate. On arriving in Port Hudson | 
we were assigned to a brigade commanded by General Quarles, 
and he applied to us for an officer to serve on his staff. Colonel 
Hunter detailed me and I was temporarily employed as an aide- 

| de-camp. This appointment was the cause of my participation in 
° the siege of Port Hudson, as we shall shortly see. 


On the 27th of December an officer of fine, commanding 
appearance quietly stepped off the train on its arrival in Port 
Hudson from Clinton, and finding no one who seemed to know 

. him, he inquired the way to General Beall’s headquarters. Being 
properly directed he started off on foot, and on reaching his 
destination, announced himself as Major-General Frank Gardner, | 
who had been sent to take command of the place. Although his - 
appointment was well known at headquarters, his arrival on that © 
day had not been expected, and preparations had not been made 
to receive him. Few, therefore, of the soldiers standing around 
the station knew that the pfficer whose personal appearance had 
attracted their attention was to be their commander, nor did 
many of them discover it until on the following day he rode 


around to examine the line, accompanied by Brigadier General 
Beall and his staff. 


General Gardner consumed a whole day in making a minute 
inspection of the place. He was at once seen to be a man of keen 
observation, with a quick and practical eye, firm and outspoken in 
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all his comments, of a rapid delivery, always talking practically 
and directly to the point, and more than all, an able military 
‘engineer. And this was the exact point in which Port Hudson 
7 had hitherto suffered—a- lack of engineering skill. 


Although individually unknown to the troops, the first appear- 
ance of General Gardner impressed them favorably, and he at 
- once became popular. . 


: But in one thing the troops were disappointed after the 

assumption of command by General Gardner. They expected 
him to lead them forth from their camps to bivouac in the open 
fields and pleasant woods, and either to storm the then fortified 
position of Baton Rouge or to keep its garrison in continual alarm 
and expectation of attack, at least preventing them from showing 
themselves outside the works. This he could not do. A week before 
General Gardner came to Port Hudson, Bank’s army had landed 
at Baton Rouge, reoccupying and fortifying that city. 


‘CHAPTER VII 


Such was the situation, then, when General Grant decided — 
to make at least an effort to patrol the Mississippi River between | 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. This idea entailed many conse- 
quences, one of which was the spectacular attack made by the 
Confederates on the gunboat Jndianola—perhaps the only instance 
that has ever occurred of flimsy wooden river craft successfully 
engaging in combat an ironclad vessel. 


Grant’s plan of patrolling the river wnebeds sending down 
into the area just described a series of formidable vessels. These 
passed the batteries at Vicksburg at favorable opportunities, and 
then began to move up and down the river, as necessity required. 


The first of these to make the attempt to run by the Con- 
-federate guns at Vicksburg was a small gunboat called The Queen 
of the West. She was successful in making the perilous passage, 
and came on down the Mississippi as far as the Red, and then 
went into that stream. Later on, it appears, she fell into the hands 
of our forces operating along Red River, but we did not learn 
this fact at once, and in the interval we felt we had every reason 

to apprehend that she would constitute a serious menace to the 
movements of our transports on the Red. The supplies for the 
Cis-Mississippi Department were drawn to a large extent from the 
Trans-Mississippi. They were usually conveyed down the Red 
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River by river steamers and flatboats. An effecient enemy vessel 
could make itself extremely dangerous in the Red, by delaying or 
even preventing altogether these important operations. 


The next of General Grant’s boats to come down the river 
was the Webb. It has been said that the Webb was a Confederate 
vessel throughout the whole of her brief but eventful history. This - 
statement, I think, is incorrect. The fact appears to be that she 
was originally a St. Louis ferryboat, and was drafted for war 
purposes. She was a large, powerful boat, swift-sailing, and was 
heavily armed when put into service on the river. I do not think 
she was originally armored. She, too, after making the trip past 
Vicksburg in safety, fell into Confederate hands. It was then 
that she was fitted up as a ram. 


Then came the Indianola. She was considered the most 
formidable unit in the Federal Mississippi river fleet. She was an 
ironclad gunboat, constructed and equipped expressly for service 
in the area to which she now directed her way. She passed the 
batteries at Vicksburg without a scratch. The largest guns at 
the point failed to make the slightest impression upon her armored 
sides. In fact, she was considered, both by the Federals and by 
ourselves, invulnerable to any force that might act against her, — 
whether by land or water. Besides her six large guns she carried 
a full crew equipped with the heaviest army rifles. These men 


were expected to deal with any assailants who — i 
themselves along the river banks. 


The Indianola immediately besnme the absolute mistress of 
the river from Vicksburg to within range of the Port Hudson 
batteries, shelling the towns, the country and the plantations along 
the river at her pleasure. Something had to be done to put an 
end to her, or other boats would join her from the fleet above 


Vicksburg and we would be cut off from the West, and the result 
would be serious. — 


“About the 18th of 1863, while on at Port 
Hudson I learned there was a plan on foot to board and capture 
the Indianola under cover of night. I volunteered to be one of 
the party, and was let into the scheme. There were to be three 
companies of fifty men each, each company to be commanded 
by one officer, the whole to be under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Brand. Each company officer was to select his fifty men 
from volunteers after they were made acquainted with the danger 
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of the ecioutiiniae: each man to be oe with an army rifle, 
a revolver and a cutlass. 


I was ordered to report next aay to Lieutenant Cochram, 
who, it appeared, was to be the officer in command of the detach- 
ment from the Fourth Louisiana. When I did so, I found that, in 


addition to Cochram, the expedition would include Captain C. W. 


Gallagher, of one of the other Louisiana regiments; Scott Worthy, 


of the Hunter Rifles; Dick Richards, of the St. Helena Rifles; 
Captain McDonald from Tennessee; Captain Boone with some 


guns from his Pointe Coupée Light Battery, and the necessary 


‘men to man them, and a young doctor. The Fourth Louisiana was 
_ represented, all told, by 80 men. 


Colonel Brand who was, as I have said, to command the 
expedition, was a most capable officer. He had been a midshipman — 
in the United States Navy before the war. He had found a side- 


_ wheel river steamer, the Dr. Beatty, and fitted her up as best he 
could with rows of cotton bales to protect the machinery from 


gunfire, and to afford some protection to the men on board. The 
Dr. Beatty had been used to move cattle from one side of the 
Mississippi to the other for the use of the garrison at Port Hudson. 


‘She was very old and deemed unsafe. The vessel was built of wood, 
in the incredibly fragile style which was then so popular on the 


Mississippi, and it seemed to me, as I contemplated her, that 
never in the history of warfare had there been anything so 
wildly foolish as the harebrained enterprise to which we had 
committed ourselves. There did not seem a place where, if struck 
by an enemy shell, the crazy vessel would not immediately collapse. 


— Still, such is youth that the prospect of almost certain destruction 


did not. affect me except as rather an amusing feature of the. 


- adventure; and such, I think, was the feeling of all the other 


members of the little band which was to court death on board. 


Captain Boone, it was understood, would bring two pieces | 
of light artillery, by way of armament, as well as the men to 


- work them. A 20-pound Parrott gun was mounted in the prow 


of the Dr. Beatty. Boone was also to have charge of this, our 


principal weapon of defense. Everything was ready about the 
- middle of January, and we had been told'to be on board. Thereupon 


our warship, old and dilapidated, and overburdened with its 
cotton-bale defenses, cracked in two along her entire length. This 


accident delayed the departure of the expedition for some days, 
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while the halves of the Dr. Beatty were being fastened together 
with hog chains and the leaks stopped. 


On the 30th we were really ready. We marched aboard early 
in the forenoon. We were assigned our position on the boat by 
Colonel Brand. Captain McDonald was stationed with his company 
on the right; Gallagher’s company on the left, and Lieutenant 
Cochram across the rear, all on the cabin deck. We had just room 
for our men to stand in single file behind the cotton bales. Captain 
Boone, with his guns, occupied a position on the lower deck, with | 
eight additional men and grappling irons to make fast to the 
Indianola when we should lie alongside, to enable us to board. 


On the morning of February 20 we left Port Hudson and : 
slowly steamed up the river on our adventurous tri ip. | 


We did not then know that the Queen of the West had been 
captured, and rather expected to run afoul of her and the Webb— 
somewhere in the Mississippi. But as we approached the mouth 
of the Red River, we stopped to inquire from the people living 
on the bank, and learned that the Queen of the West had gone 
up that river some time previously and the report was that she 
intended to attack up there a Confederate fortification which we 
called Fort de Russy. A council of war was convened at which 
the commanders of all the units of our little force were present, | 
and it was decided to follow the Queen of the West and engage her 
as soon as possible, and thus help out the fort, as well as do 
away with one of the nuisances which Grant was contributing in 
such numbers to that section of the country. 


But it turned out that we were not to exhibit our “prowess 
just then. We had not proceeded very far when we met the Webb, 
now flying the Confederate flag and accompanied as a sort of 
tender by another boat, the Grand Era. The Webb was under the 
command of Captain Pierce, a civilian. She had been added to the 
Confederate river service, and in anticipation of active service, 
was carefully repaired, equipped with a steel, wedge shaped prow 
under water, and had been “armored” with rows of cotton 
bales, in the same way as the Dr. Beatty. She was a powerful and 
dangerous vessel. But the Era was old and slow, and quite negli- 
gible in a military sense. 


The vessels were accompanied, much to our astonishment, . 
by the Queen of the West. It was now that we learned of her | 
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capture. It seemed that she had ascended the Red as far as Fort 
de Russy and had engaged the batteries there, but a well directed 
shot had disabled her machinery, and her crew had run her 
aground in an effort to save themselves, and surrendered. General 
Taylor, who was then in command of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, had caused her to be repaired, and had thus added. 
to the Confederate river fleet a really formidable recruit. She 
was under the command of Lieutenant McCarthy. These three 
vessels were jointly under the command of Major J. L. Brent, 
whom we found on board the Queen. But none of the newcomers 
could give us any definite information as to the whereabouts of 
the Indianola. | 


We changed our plans completely at this point, deciding to 
continue on with Brent’s three vessels up the Mississippi, where, 
if anywhere, our prey was to be expected. With this idea in mind 
we proceeded as far as Natchez without incident. It must have 
been about 4 p. m. when we pulled out of Natchez. Then, suddenly, 
we caught sight of a column of smoke outlined in black against 
the paling evening sky. A boat, obviously; but was it the enemy? 
Of course we could not tell. But the proper course was to proceed 
on the assumption that it was the Indianola—as, in fact, it 
proved to be. | 


| Within an hour, on rounding a bend in the river, we came 

suddenly upon our enemy. She was prepared and waiting for us, 
and immediately turned loose every gun she could bring to bear 
in our direction, but not a shot touched us. She had a large barge 
lashed to either side which afterwards proved to be filled with 
some kind of combustible material. Our boats dropped back while 

the Indianola continued on up the river. Soon a distance of between 
fifteen and twenty miles separated us from our enemy. 


As we had not had an opportunity to formulate our plans, 
it was decided to leave the men on the boats while the officers 
went on shore for consultation and to arrange the details of what 
we foresaw would have to be a fight. Major Brent explained what 
he knew about the Indianola. She had been thoroughly protected 
with plates of three-inch iron; above her deck she had two iron 
turrets, one forward inclosing two eleven-inch guns, and one 
back of the wheelhouse with two nine-inch guns, besides her other 
euns below. Her entire deck was plated with iron, and usually 
covered with about half an inch of grease to facilitate boarding 
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parties in slipping into the river when they letackad her deck. 
In addition to this she had four pipes above deck for throwing | 
hot water to scald boarding parties. She was commanded by - 

tain Brown of the United States Navy. 


With this information before us, Brand suggested that we 
take a secret ballot whether we should go on, overtake and, 
under cover of darkness, fight and capture the Indianola. When 
the ballots were counted they were unanimous in favor of going © 
- on and capturing her; not one voted against it. It was decided 
that the Webb, which was our only powerful ram, should take 
the lead, remaining as close to the right-hand river bank as 
possible. The Dr. Beatty was to be about 200 yards in the rear 
of the Webb, near midstream, with the Queen of the West in 
- advance of the Beatty close to the left bank. All lights were to 
extinguished. Of course, in the darkness we were not expected to. 
_adhere strictly to this plan, but to follow it as nearly as we could. 
At the first gun all three boats were to dash for the Indianola 
- under full head of steam, but the Grand Era was to remain a 

safe distance in the rear to render aid to any of our boats that 
might be crippled in the fighting. | 


Night fell. It was soon inky dark. The. river was Sieiah at 
flood stage. The faster-sailing Webb and Queen of the West soon 
yot several miles ahead of the Beatty and her companion, the Fra. 
For a while their signal lights could be seen glittering in the dis- 
tance, but owing to a turn in the river, or to some other cause, 
they ultimately disappeared from our view. On board our boat 


all lights were carefully concealed, but the furnace fires of the 
Era were plainly visible. 


Various accounts have been published of what next happened. 
Some say that the Webb, discovering that she was passing the 
_ Indianola in the darkness on the opposite side of the river, opened 


the engagement by firing her broadside guns and changing her _ 


course with the intention of ramming. This is quite possible, but 
as far as we on the Beatty were concerned, the first intimation 

we had that the enemy was at hand was the reports of cannon 
- some distance ahead, just about midnight; whether they proceeded 
_ from friend or foe we had no means to ascertain. However, we 
immediately sent up rockets to acquaint our consorts with the | 
fact that the enemy was at hand, in case the firing proceeded from 
the Indianola and they had not observed the flash of the guns. 
Then we cut the Fra adrift. She floated away into the obscurities _ 
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of the night. Lights began to twinkle ahead. We could not tell 
whether these were on board the Jndianola or on the Webb or the 
— Queen of the West, but we steered in that direction. As a matter 
of fact, the Webb and the Queen were briskly in action. It was 
about 1 a.m. We did not come up till a little later. 


‘I shall not attempt to follow in detail the gallant fight which - 
was waged by the two fragile wooden Confederate warships 
against the virtually impregnable Federal ironclad. Suffice it to 

say that, thinking to end the work at once, the Webb attempted 
to ram the Indianola and did strike it with tremendous force, but 
with results highly disastrous to herself. The impact was so ter- 
rific that a good portion of her prow was broken off and part of — 
it fell over upon the IJndianola’s deck. The cotton bales which 
girdled her tumbled overboard, and her artillery was thrown from 
its mountings. The water began to pour in through the hole in 
her bow at an alarming rate. She would have sunk in a few 
minutes had a tarpaulin not been placed over the leak and the | 
. boat headed upstream,.so that the pressure of the current kept 
the canvas in place and thus checked the inrush of water. 


- The Queen not being able to see the Webb’s mishap, on ac- 
count of the darkness, attempted the same tactics, with almost 
identical results. She struck the coal barge which was lying 
~ alongside of the ironclad, cut it in two, and sank it. The impetus 
_earried her against the paddle box of the enemy, where the blow 
which she delivered had loosened some of the Jndianola’s plates 
and started a bad leak. Otherwise the blow had no effect, except 
to disable herself. She drifted past us as we came lumbering 
along, her crew calling out that the Jndianola was impervious to 
attack, and that we could do nothing against her but render 
ourselves helpless also. Brand’s answer was more forcible than — 
elegant, and conveyed the information that nothing on earth, or 
elsewhere, was going to prevent us from taking the Jndianola, 
ironclad or not. | 


Our cannon were loaded. Sharpshooters were posted on the 
hurricane deck to sweep the enemy’s with a storm of bullets. The 
rest of us dipped our blankets in water, and hung them over our 
. left arms, so as to prevent our being harmed if hot water was 
thrown at us, as Brand expected would be done. Scarcely had 
these preparations been completed when we came alongside. Our 
business, it will be remembered, was to grapple with the enemy 
and get the boarding parties on her deck. But our grappling irons 
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did not hold, and we slipped away. A second attempt was more © 
successful. An officer whom I did not recognize, myself, and two 
or three others were successful in springing on the ironclad’s | 
slippery deck. Our intention was to capture the pilot house, force | 
the helmsman to head down the river, overthrow the funnel, 
cover the opening with wet blankets in such a manner as to fill — 
the interior of the boat with smoke, and compel the crew to choose 
between smothering or surrender. 3 


At our feet was a hatchway leading to what appeared to be 
the main deck. There, on the steps, lay one of the dreaded hot 
water hose. It had a long wooden nozzle. But there was nobody 
to operate it. Nobody, in fact, was anywhere to be seen. This 
was exceedingly fortunate, as we were only a handful—five or 
six—and had the enemy made any attempt to defend himself, we . 
must have inevitably been killed or captured. For the Dr. Beatty, 
after bumping into the Indianola and giving us our chance to — 
board, had sheared off, and for a few moments we were quite 
alone. The men who had attempted to follow us fell into the 
water some feet short of the Indianola, and were compelled to 
scramble up, wet and bewildered, from that uncomfortable place. 
_. Fortunately, the ramming of our boats had pushed the Jndianola 
close inshore, and the water was not more than waist deep, and 
so they suffered only small discomfort, but the delay was con-. 
siderable, and might easily have been disastrous to our little meaty 
there, on the exposed deck of the enemy’s vessel. 


But before the men in the water could join us, the affair | 
was at an end. Commander Brown rushed up the steps and 


shouted, “‘For God’s sake, stop firing—I nave surrendered ! 
was true, the boat was ours! 


Brand, who throughout the action had maintained a pasition 
on the cabin deck of the Beatty was within easy hearing distance. 


It was to him that Captain Brown directed himself, not to us. 
He seemed unaware of our presence. 


“What is your name, sir . demanded aa 
“Lieutenant-Commander Brown of the United States navy.” 


The Beatty immediately made signals to the Webb and the 
Queen of the West that the enemy had surrendered and that they — 
should cease firing. While waiting for them to join us, many men 
from the Beatty swarmed over into the Indianola. Brand and a 
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number of officers came aboard and made an inspection of the 
prize. She was a handsome, well built vessel. The two turrets, 
one at each end of the boat, were connected with one another by 


a sort of gallery or upper deck. The space between this and the 
main deck was defended with cotton bales. 


As soon as our boats were all collected, a council of war was 
held. The Webb and the Queen claimed the right to put on the prize 
crew, which we gladly conceded. The prisoners, numbering, I 
think, about 112, were transferred to our vessel. Their places. 
were supplied by about 100 men, one-half from the Webb and the 
other half from the Queen of the West. Two or three of the 
captured officers, however, were allowed to remain on board, or 
so it was reported; and I heard, afterwards, a story that they got 
out from their lockers a quantity of liquor, persuaded our men to 
drink, and while they were intoxicated, smashed the breakable 
parts of the engine, opened a plug in the side of the boat, leaped — 
overboard and escaped to the land, leaving the Jndianola to sink. 
This report, however, did injustice to some gallant fellows. It 
was not true. As a matter of fact, the /ndianola was aground 
when she surrendered, and we found about two feet of water in 


her, where it had come in through a large hole knocked in her hull 
by the rams of our boats. 


I was not in a position to know at the tiene all the details 
connected with the subsequent history of the Indianola. I had 
my Own duties to perform, and they took me back on board the 
Beatty. We expected to return to Port Hudson at once, but there 
were delays which we did not exactly understand, and finally 
orders were issued to make an attempt to float the Indianola. 
Brand-had convinced himself that the boat could. be floated. The 
Webb was accordingly sent up the river to perform sentinel duty, 

while the rest of our flotilla went across the river to load lumber 


to make troughs for pumps with which it was hoped to get the 
water out of our * prize. 


About 9 a. m., however, white: we were busy at this task, 
the Webb was seen steaming hurriedly downstream, smoke pour- 
ing in great clouds from her stacks, with all indications of the 
- greatest alarm, and her crew shouting that a second Federal 
ironclad, at least twice as large as the Jndianola had run by the 
works at Vicksburg during the night and was coming to avenge © 

her sister ship, and that there would mandly be time enough for 
us to make our estape. 
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There seemed nothing to do but pull out while we could. Our . 
plan was to make for Alexandria, exchange our rickety boat for 
a better one, and return and capture the newcomer also. But 
when we got to Alexandria, we found that the Webb had preceded | 
us, and spread such alarming reports of the danger of fighting 
ironclads with wooden vessels, that the commandant refused to 
help us. He.said, what was perfectly true, that it was suicide to 
send frail wooden river boats against iron-plated vessels; and 
although we assured him that we had made the experiment and 
proven that it could be done with at least a fair chance of victory, 
he could not be induced to change his position. 


We wasted two days at Alexandria, and then disgustedly 
sailed away to Natchez—to find Lieutenant Thomas there, wait- | 
ing for us with his prize crew. He reported that he had held the 
Indianola as long as provisions lasted, and then had blown her 
up by filling her guns with powder, placing them muzzle to muzzle, 
and lighting a slow match, and abandoning the place. We found 
the wreck where he had left it, the turrents torn to shreds, and 
the hull so:damaged as to be impossible of repair. . 


In the neighborhood we found also the “ironclad” which had 
caused us so much fright and the loss of our prize. It proved to 
be an empty coal barge fitted up with a smokestack of sugar bar- 
rels and some dummy cannon, which had been turned adrift from 
the Federal camps above Vicksburg, and which the batteries at 
that place had failed to sink. It had stranded on a sand bar a 
mile or two above the spot where the Indianola was lying. 


Commander Brown was subsequently court-martialed by his 
government for surrendering such a formidable boat as the | 
Indianola without a better fight. His defense was that his crew. 
had never been in a fight before and the ramming of his boat was 
so fast and furious the men became demoralized and could not 
handle the guns, and that the second blow from the Webb cut a 
hole in his hull measuring about four by six feet, and she began > 


sinking at once, which further helped the demoralization of his 
men. 


The whole affair with the Indianola was surprisingly devoid 
of bloodshed. We had no casualties whatever on board of the. 
Beatty. The Queen had six men wounded by a nine-inch shell 
from the rear battery of the Indianola which entered the Queen’s 
front porthole on the left side, struck the chase of a 12-pound 
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brass gun there, and exploded. This shot also disabled two pieces 
of artillery. The Webb, so far as I could learn, escaped without 
any of her crew being hurt. As for the Indianola, she had one 
man killed, but none wounded. 


I am aware that the foregoing account of the encounter with 
the Indianola differs in some respects from the official one. For 
example, the generally accepted version is, that the Federal gun- 
boat, after being rammed repeatedly by the Queen and the Webb 
surrendered to them, and that the Beatty came up only very late, 
when the action was really over, and the vessel had already been 
taken over by the two Confederate boats. Without in the least 
desiring to detract from the gallant manner in which the Webb 
and the Queen attacked the Indianola and put her out of action, — 
it is but just to place on record the fact that the Beatty was no 
laggard, and that the surrender really took place in the manner 
I have described: from which circumstance it must be clear to the 
unprejudiced reader that our boat had a considerable share in 
_bringing about the victory. 


Moreover, the official version has it that the Indianola, after 
surrendering, was in a sinking condition, was convoyed with 
great difficulty to the eastern bank of the Mississippi, and there 
went down in spite of all that could be done to save her. I do 
not know all the facts, of course; but I believe it true that the 
vessel might have been saved, in spite of her damaged condition, 
had it not been for the singular alarm spread by the Webb and 


_ the subsequent ill-advised course of Lieutenant Thomas in blowing 
up the ship. © | 


CHAPTER 


Port Hudson was, in 1863, composed of four or five small 
houses located on the bank of the Mississippi river. The country 
- behind was rolling and wooded. It was, as has been said, a point 
of considerable strategic value naturally, and after the Con- 
federates fortified it, the Federals had no alternative but to try 
to take it. This led first to the great naval demonstration of 
March 14, 1863, and then to the siege and capture of the place, 
‘later in that year. The Fourth Louisiana was present at the first 
event but it was sent into Mississippi in May, to intercept Grier- 
son’s raiders, and did not return in time to share the perils and 
glories of the siege. That is, all but one company, which, as a 
result of a variety. of circumstances, found itself a part of the 
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garrison during the final phase. The Lake Providence Cadets, 
under Captain Purdy, was, at the time the rest of the regiment 
departed, on provost duty at Jackson, Louisiana. It was ordered 
to Port Hudson in order to join the regiment, but arrived too 
late, a day after the command had left, and was thus left behind 
in the works. The attempt to intercept the raiders failed, as we 
shall have occasion to explain in a little greater detail further on; 
but the regiment continued on its way north, and went into camp 
at Jackson, Mississippi, where it remained for some time. . 


This is how it happend that the Lake Providence Cadets were 
in Port Hudson during the siege. 


Detachments of two or three men were also left behind by 
each of the other companies in order to take charge of the regi- 
mental baggage. Captain Pruyn was, as I have said, also on 
detached duty in Port Hudson, and he t6o, remained during the 
siege. In all, our regiment was represented during this memor- 
able occurrence by about 80 men, among them young Will Clark, | 
Matt Howley, and four or five officers, all under Major Pruyn, 
~ who was our senior. I was ranked by Lieutenant Lemmon and 


nearly all the others, so that my position was rather that of under- : 
study, and not at all conspicuous. 


| The circumstances which made it possible for me to take — 

part in the siege were these: It was in April that I was detached 
and assigned to duty as aide-de-camp to Major General Quarles, 
and I was still acting as such when the Fourth was dispatched 
in pursuit of Grierson. Consequently, I remained in Port Hudson, 
and was there when the investment began, and so participated 
in the whole business of the siege. 


But before I can take up the story of the siege it will be 
necessary to go back a little, and describe some earlier events. 
The Fourth was still at Port Hudson, and took part in such fight- 
ing as occurred when the fleet made its desperate effort to pass 
cur batteries. The Hartford, Mississippi, Richmond, Albatross, 
Genessee, Monongahela, Kinno and a number of mortar boats | 
composed the enemy’s fleet. The attack began at 10 p.m. At the 
sound of the first shot all the troops hurried to the breastworks. 
There was reason to expect that, in conjunction’ with the naval © 
attack, the Federals would make an effort to take Port Hudson 
by land, and to meet such movement, the defenses to the rear 
were also manned. The Fourth Louisiana was sent to this section 
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of the fortifications. We had a position near the center of the 
lines, with Miles’ Legion on one side. We had nothing to do, for 
the expected attack was not made. We could see some of the river 
fighting from our positions, but owing to the darkness and the 
intervening hills, we could not make out all that was going on. 


The troops over on the river front lighted great piles of pitch 
pine on the banks outside of the levee, to illuminate the scene, 
but the Federals scattered the burning wood with shot from guns 
mounted in the rigging of their vessels, and most of the fighting 
took place in darkness lit but intermittantly by the flashing of 
the guns and the explosion of the shells. We were exposed oniy 
to the fire of the mortars, but most of the shells went high, and 
I believe nobody was injured by them, at least nobody in the 
Fourth. All of the enemy’s vessels were more or less cut up. The 
Mississippi was sunk, and the Hartford set on fire. The Albatross © 
also had a narrow escape, becoming confused with the burning 
Hartford, and was for some time exposed to a terrific fire. These 
. three vessels were leading the attack, and their fate caused the 

others to fall back and resume their original positions—which 
put an end to the affair. | | 


It is an interesting circumstance that on the Mississippi was 
a young officer named Dewey who afterwards commanded the 
American squadron at the Battle of Manila, and received the 
grade of Admiral for his brilliant performance there. 


The Hartford and the Albatross managed to get by, and thus 
found themselves separated from the rest of the fleet, but main- 
tained communications in a round about way through False River, © 
a “cutoff” which left the Mississippi just above and flowed back 
into it just below Port Hudson. It being desirable to interrupt 
this, I was sent one day with a detachment of 100 men across 
the river to see if I could do something in that direction. — 


Leaving eighty men to guard the landing, I pushed on with 
the remainder towards what I was told was a Federal camp over 
on False River. We found it deserted save by two troopers, whom 
we took prisoners. After obtaining all the information possible, 
we thought it time to retreat. On arriving at the landing, how- 
ever, imagine our surprise and consternation to see the Hartford 
lying out in the river. with her ports open. She was between us 
and Port Hudson—or, rather, her guns commanded the river 
across which we would have to row in our slow-moving heavy 
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skiff. It looked extremely likely that we would not return to Port 
Hudson for some time to come, if at all. Moreover, with our . 
prisoners, we had need of an additional boat. There was no place 
for them in our flotilla as originally constituted and yet we were 
loath to leave them behind. Just then as luck would have it, some 
of the men discovered an old boat laid up and almost: completely 
hidden in the bushes along the river bank. She was drawn forth 
and her seams, which had opened considerably, daubed with clay © 
to make the crazy vessel more or less seaworthy. In this and the 
two other boats on which we had crossed, we launched ourselves 
upon the river. As soon as we were perceived the Hartford opened 
fire, but although some of her shots came uncomfortably close, 


none of them hit, and we landed unscatched at an Hudson. lt 
was, however, a pretty narrow escape. 


The problem of the Federal fleet was constantly in our minds, 
and about this time Pruyn and Clark attempted to put in execution 
their scheme for doing away with at least one of the enemy’s | 
vessels by means of a torpedo. Though unsuccessful, the plan in 
boldness and ingenuity merited success. They completed the tor- 
pedo only after the departure of the rest of the regiment on 
May 12th. A few days later they decided to make the attempt 
on one of the vessels lying below Port Hudson. They attached | 
the torpedo to a raft, but the attempt, though skilfully made, | 
was abortive. One of the men attached to their party deserted, 
and the enemy, warned by him set fire to some houses on the 
river bank that night, so that the stream was brilliantly lighted © 
up, thus revealing to the enemy the raft and the two men who 
were swimming near it. So Pruyn and Clark tied the machine to a 
- stump in the river, and abandoned the enterprise. They intended — 
to make another attempt, but the following day General Banks 
and his men drew closer around us, and threw his flank between 
the works and the point where the torpedo was anchored. 


The siege really began on May 2l1st, although for weeks 
- previously the air had been thick with rumors that the enemy 
was advancing. On the 20th the approach of General Augur’s 
division was announced by some slight brushes with our cavalry. 
That night General Banks began to cross his army over the Mis- 
sissippi at Bayou Sara. On the next day a brisk action took place 
at Plains store between some of our troops, under Colonel Powers, 
and the advance guard of Augur’s force. I had nothing to do with 
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this affair, but as some of the Fourth Louisiana, unable to resist 
the lure of adventure, volunteered to accompany the column which, 
under General W. R. Miles, was sent out from Port Hudson to 

relieve Powers, I suppose I ought to give some account of this 
operation. 


Miles, with ae 400 men and a battery of light artillery, 
accompanied by Boone’s Louisiana Battery, moved promptly at 
noon. Miles threw out two companies on the left, under Major 
James T. Coleman, and three companies on the left, under Lieu-~ 
tenant-Colonel T. P. Brand. Major Coleman, with his companies, — 
commanded respectively by Captains Dejean and J. B. Turner, 
made a considerable detour through the woods, almost unobserved 
by the enemy. 


There were two pieces of light artillery firing upon the Con- 
federates from an open field. These guns were attached by ropes 
to their horses, for the purpose of firing and retiring at alternate 
- intervals. Coming out from an apple orchard upon this section, 
and finding himself. upon its flank, Major Coleman gallantly 
ordered his little band to take the guns, although it had to be 
done in the face of the whole Federal line. The order was splen- 
didly obeyed under his leadership. With a shout our men soon 
had possession of the artillery, capturing, wounding or killing 
the gunners and the support. When they saw the charge coming 
the drivers tried to get off with their guns, but their horses were 
shot down, and for this very reason we could not ourselves run 
the guns off when we took them. 


Major Coleman was immediately cvernmiretia by a largely 
- superior force of the enemy. Although he fought stubbornly to 
hold his prizes until support could reach him, he had gone too 
far ahead of the main body, to do so, and had to fall back, after 
suffering heavy loss. For about an hour the firing raged with 
much apes, although as I have said, our men were greatly out- 
numbered. 


| Finding that he was poutenbed on both sides and likely to be 
surrounded, Colonel Miles sent Lieutenant Harmonson with a 
‘section to outflank the enemy’s left. This order was so well obeyed 
as to break the movement which ‘was about to encircle our 
small force. After having picked up and sent from the field all 
_ of the wounded he had ambulances to contain Colonel Miles fell 
back in good order, meeting on his return General Beall, who 
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had gone out to his support in case he should be hard pressed. 
Without further exchange of shots our troops all retired within 
their intrenchments. 


Qn that day Colonel Miles reported a loss of 89 in killed, 
wounded and missing. Captain J. B. Turner and: Lieutenant Craw- 
ford of St. Tammany, and Lieutenant J. B. Wilson, of New 
Orleans, were killed. Lieutenant Pearson and four men of Aby’s © 
battery also fell. The gallantry of Major Coleman deserved praise, . 
as did also the skill and courage of Colonel Miles. The fight was 

looked upon with extreme satataction by all our troops in 
garrison. | 


It was either that day, or perhaps a day or two ita that 
our little detachment was ordered to occupy a portion of the 
works on the extreme left of the right flank, and moved thither. 
We remained on this post for about a week. The enemy had been 
seen in that locality, and we were sent thither to guard it against 
their attack. The first time we saw the Federals was a few days 
after we took our posts there. A body of cavalry appeared from 
the woods about three-quarters of a mile in our front, and rode | 
diagonally away towards the river, apparently with a view to 
establish communications with the ships. The Confederate artillery 


promptly opened on them from the hills behind us where the © 


guns were posted. The cavalry broke into squads of ten or fifteen 
men, and dashed away. After that, it was very quiet for some | 
days. The fortifications in this part of the line had not been com- 
pleted, and we dug riflile pits, in which the men remained by day, 
throwing up the breastworks during the night. 


On May 27th, although the investiture of Port Hudson was 
not yet complete, the Federals made an effort to carry the works 
by assault. They were reluctant to admit to themselves the grim | 
fact that the place was to be taken only by the slower, more > 
expensive process of a siege. It was said that Banks’ army num- 
bered 26,000 men, while we could, at best, count only upon about 
6,500. The attack was not wholly unexpected. Symptoms of it 
had been noticed by all the more experienced and observing 
soldiers, and the furious cannonade which opened the day told us" 
plainly that the storming columns were forming or advancing 
to the charge. 


Knowing our enemy to hatte an catitidinns of men for this 
purpose, it was generally supposed among our troops that we | 
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would be attacked simultaneously at every point. Only one or 
' two columns would be intended to force their way in at every 
hazard, the other assaults being for the purpose of confusing us 
and preventing us from sending reinforcements to the more 
seriously threatened parts. A survey of our defenses showed but 
a straggling line of men at our strongest points, while elsewhere 
along the breastworks there were long stretches without a man 
to guard them. It was the general belief among our men that 
‘such a long and exposed line was a weakness in our defense for 
which only cool and determined courage—a resolution to do or 
die—could make compensation. 


| Along our part of the line the men made the most energétic 

preparations to meet the anticipated attack. Some of the Fourth 
Louisiana men cut off the sleeves of their shirts and underclothing, 
tied up one end, and filled these impromptu bags with scraps 
of iron and bullets picked up on the parapet. The cannon, which 
were mostly mounted in barbette, were run down from the plat- 
forms and loaded with this ammunition, until it was a common 
- sight to find a gun with the end of an old sock overflowing at the 
muzzle. Each man was provided with a rifle and a shotgun. All 


- these arrangements were more or less completed by the evening 
of the 26th. 


On our left was posted another Louisiana regiment, on either 
side of the sally port through which ran the road leading from 
the village of Port Hudson out across a plantation belonging to a 
man named Slaughter. Beyond that regiment was the 12th Arkan- 
sas, guarding another sally port, through which lay the road 
leading to Clinton, Louisiana. At this point there was a 
24-pounder. Near the Slaughter road sally port was a battery of 
artillery under Captain Aby, of Port Gibson, Mississippi. The 
Federal attack, as far as our part of the line was concerned, began 
with an advance against these positions. The Fourth Louisiana was 
not involved till later, and for the moment we could watch the 
operations as they developed against our neighbors, looking on 
undisturbed from our own positions. 


In front of their position the fields of Slaughter’s plantation 
stretched as level as a floor for about 2000 yards to the woods. 
The weather was intensely dry and hot and in many places the 

- earth was thick with dust. Wherever a rfle ball struck the ground 

a column of dust would rise, often two or three feet high. Else- 
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where, the ground was covered with short grass growing over 
the fields which had not been cultivated for many months. But 
there were no abbatis, and the only interruption to the smooth 
expanse was furnished by a few plantation ditches that crossed 
the fields at intervals. They only were three or four feet deep. 


- The enemy advanced in beautiful formation led by a. general 
officer and his staff, who rode together in advance of the colors. 
A strong breeze was blowing, which made their splendid silken © 
flags stand out like boards. The instructions from garrison head- 
quarters were not to fire until the order was given. The Con- © 
federates accordingly held their fire till the enemy was wan 
less than 150 yards. | 


| Of course, all the previous day and night the enemy’s 
_ artillery had maintained a furious fire upon us. The mortar boats, ° 
gunboats, and other war vessels had also fired on us continually 
during the night. I remember that. the guns in Captain Aby’s 
battery were exposed to so fierce a fire, both artillery and mus- 
ketry, that they had to be run down the inclines in order to protect 
the gunners. However, the pieces were kept shotted and ready for 
instant use. Now, as soon as the order to fire was given, the 
captain, who, I remember, was smoking a squatty little pipe, and 
‘wearing a badly crushed cap, turned to his men. “Now, boys”, he 
said, “I want you to stick to the pieces and give the Yankees 
hell.”” The order was literally obeyed. At the right moment the 
guns were run up into position and delivered their charges of 
canister directly into the advancing lines. 


At the same moment the infantry opened ‘with nities ‘It 
was frightful to witness the destruction which ensued. The Fed- 
eral general and his staff went down with their horses. I am 
under the impression that this officer was the General Sherman 
who was shot and badly wounded about this time in front of our 
part of the works. | 


Each infantryman hie the Confederate works was provided 
with sixty rounds of ammunition, which he pumped into the 
advancing line as fast as he could load his weapons. Clem L.~ 
Walker, a friend of mine who was in the fighting at this point, 
told me afterwards that he expended about forty cartridges dur- 
ing the firing. Walker used an Enfield rifle during that assault. 
He was a good marksman and did service valiantly. Just as he © 
ran up to take part in the firing, he saw a Yankee coming up the © 
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-breastworks. Hastily taking aim, he fired and hit the man, who 
fell headlong, instantly killed. Walker was very curious to know 
where he had hit the poor fellow, and so, after the fighting, cauti- 
ously reached over the edge of the earthworks, there being great 
danger from the enemy’s sharpshooters, and hooked the end of 
his ramrod into the dead man’s trousers and thus drew him up 
- and over into the works. The bullet had struck in the left side 
of the abdomen, and passed through the base of the spine, shatter- 
ing the backbone. This curiosity on the part of the boy was 
natural, but it struck me as rather a gruesome business. 


I remember another rather hideous incident which followed 
the fighting. A Federal soldier was struck and fell just on the 
verge of our works, and as he fell several of us saw that he wore 
a handsome gold watch. As soon as the assault recoiled, one of 
our men rushed forward and rifled the pockets of the dying man, 
and especially wrenched away his watch, although the victim 

was shuddering in his last agony at the time. War is that way. 


_ The enemy soon broke and went to pieces, taking refuge in 
the ditches mentioned above, where they were partially sheltered 
from our fire. The Confederates ceased shooting at them and 
encouraged at this, they reformed and advanced to renew the 
attack, but were so fiercely received that they broke once more 
and did not come forward again. 


It was the same all along the line. The brigades and regi- 
ments of the enemy charged and recharged as circumstances 
dictated in each individual case. Thus the fight was over at one 
point while it was raging fiercely at another. 


Our turn came just after the collapse of the attack at Slaugh- 
ter’s. The fighting there was, in fact, still in progress when a fierce 
and sanguinary assault was directed against our part of the line. 
Although, as I have said, we knew that something of the sort was 
coming, it finally came at precisely the moment when we were not > 
expecting it. The men with me were marching along the zigzags 
leading down to the trenches, when suddenly the sound of cheer- 
ing was distinctly audible. It was the enemy forming for the 
assault. As we rushed for the works we saw his lines issuing 
from the cover of the woods about 700 yards away. They came 
forward in beautiful formation. We could see three lines succes- 
sively emerge from the woods. It was about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and I remember that prior to the assault, the enemy 
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_ directed a terrific fire on our lines from their artillery. The dust . 
was dreadful, and as we ran forward to cover, the shells and 
the wind together enveloped us in a blinding, stifling cloud of dust. 
But from the works we could see clearly over the half mile or 
more of cleared and level ground before us. 


| Our immediate position was attacked by a regiment of 

Zouaves, which we afterward learned was the 165th New York, 
- whose brilliant red uniforms made them easy targets. They came 
forward with exquisite regularity. It was one of the few times 
when I saw war look as it does in the illustrated papers. 


Our artillery, posted on the hills behind us, opened when 
the enemy was about 400 yards away. We could see each shot 
as it swept three or four men from the advancing line. The 
Zouaves closed up with unflinching regularity. When they came 
within easy rifle shot we began to fire, creating terrible havoc. 
They got within seventy yards of the works before they broke 
and fied. Then they ran like rabbits, taking refuge in a ditch 
which bisected the plain some 600 yards away. 


In this charge the commandant, Lieutenant Colonel Smith, 
was wounded. Some of our men confined themselves to shooting 
the color-bearers. The flag.fell three or four times. Colonel Smith, 
waving his sword, urged his men to pick up the fallen colors and 
keep on. Then a few skilled marksmen turned their attention to 
him, and shot him too. Our men were planning to capture those 
colors, and this was part of their procedure. Smith was gallantly | 
borne off the field under fire. 


The enemy remained some time in the shelter of the trench, 
but were reformed, and came back at us. This time they charged 
right up to within sixty yards of us. But they could go no further, 
and recoiled in confusion. After a still longer pause in the trench, 
they made a desperate effort to resume the attack, but came for-— 
ward more like a confused mob then like soldiers, and broke hope- 
lessly when within 150 yards of our works. The slaughter was 
terrific. After the last charge the field was littered with the red- 
dressed corpses. It would have been possible to walk, i ciel 
from body to body, for 200 yards out from the works. 


The attack had been equally energetic at other points, but 
was also repulsed. In the lull between the charges, we had a 
superb view of the attack on our left. 
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After the Zouaves made their final attack, three of them were 
discerned seated in the midst of the plain. What they were doing 
there we did not know. One of our men deliberately killed one 
of the group. He was a dead shot, and fired so that the bullet 
would ricochet on the ground and strike his man at a rising angle. 
We could see the little puff of smoke that rose as the bullet 
glanced on the earth.. The man fell over, dead, almost at the same 
moment. The other two got up and ran away. 


The last attack was repulsed well in the afternoon. The 
Zouaves’ colors were lying on the field about seventy yards away. 
The sight was too much for Clark, who was only fifteen or sixteen 
years old, and had all the unthinking daring of a boy. He could 
not resist the temptation to try to capture the flag. He dashed 
for the sally port intending to get it, but Captain Pruyn inter- 
cepted him. “‘Here, you, boy, you'll. be killed out there!” he said, 

“and then what will your mother say?” . 


In the meantime Matt Howley left the works and seized the 
coveted trophy. 


“There, now,” said Clark, indignantly, “Matt’s got the flag, 
and he didn’t get killed either.” 


The remarkable part of the fight was that we jaieeta only 
150 men to the attack of the Zouaves, and how we succeeded in 
driving them back I cannot guess. 


er After Banks completed the investment, sharpshooting of a 
savage sort set in, and we had a hard time. The enemy’s artillery 
kept up an almost contsant fire. At times it was literally impos- 
sible to lift a hand above the shelters without getting a ball 
through it. To add to our discomfort the Genessee carried a long- 
- range gun which used to send shells high up from the river, across 


_ the works, and into all parts even of the most remote sectors of 
the line. 


| After we had been for some time at our position on the 

_ extreme left of the right flank, we received orders to relieve the 

~ men posted at the mouth of Thompson’s Creek. This took us to 
- the northern extremity of the works, and into a region of wooded 
_ hills, where there was afterwards a sharp fight between the gar- 
rison and a brigade of Negroes. Barring some skirmishing, we 
did nothing of moment during the three or four days we were 
on duty there. We moved from this point to a position almost in 
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the center of the lines, to the eastward, where the commanding - 
officer was General Beall. We were here during the rest of th 
siege, a period of more than fifteen days. Most of that time:-we | 
did not leave our position at all except to take our tour of duty in 
a sort of outwork known as the Bull Pen. | I shall have occasion 
to speak further of the Bull Pen. 


The works in the center of the tine were well a but we > 
had so few men that we could station only one sentinel at every 
hundred feet or so. Behind the breastwork was an excavation 
| from which earth had been removed to construct the works. The 
rains which occasionally fell kept this depression full of water. 
The soil was stiff loam, which retained the water indefinitely. 
On the other side of this pool the ground rose ey, and there 
we made our camp, such as it was. | 


For the first ten days we were aiiih to the fire of the 
Genessee’s 8-inch cannon, which dropped a shell in our neighbor- 
hood at intervals of about fifteen minutes throughout the day. 
One of the men in our detachment, Will Clark, was struck in 


the boot by a fragment of the a, but we suffered no other | 
casualties. 


At the end of the tenth dey we the of a 
bombproof which we called “The Gopher Hole’. It was an excava- 
tion about fifteen feep deep, by ten or twelve feet wide, roofed | 
with logs, and covered with several feet of earth. The entrance 
was in the end opposite to that from which the Genessee’s cannon 
was firing. When the shells came along after that, we sought 
refuge in this retreat and were perfectly safe. Sometimes the 


shells burst in the puddle and threw volumes of water and mud © 
over us. 


There was no safety anywhere else, except close up behind 
the breastworks. Everywhere else within the lines was swept » 
by the enemy’s artillery, while sharpshooters constantly fired at — 
any moving thing which appeared above the works. We would 
occasionally reply; but there were times when the fire dwindled | 
and disappeared entirely, and especially towards the end of the | 
siege, there would be whole days in which not a shot would be 
discharged in our vicinity. Everyone was on the alert, but we 
had grown too cautious to expose ourselves. 


‘The Bull Pen to which I have alluded overlooked the Missis-_ 
sippi at the extreme right flank of the line—that is, to the south 
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of the aint of Port Hudson. It was on the crest of a little hill 
somewhat beyond the main works. A battery of artillery was 
posted on a higher hill inside the earthworks. The enemy had 
a 16-gun battery on a hill directly in front. A deep ravine ran 
between our position and theirs and continuing at right angles 
with the river, formed a natural line of division between their 
lines and ours even as far as our first position. They had a well- 
' made breastwork in the bottom of the ravine, constructed of sand- 
bags, with loop holes at intervals of ten feet, through which they 
kept up a constant and surprisingly accurate rifle fire on the Bull 
Pen. So severe was their fire that the reliefs could be made only 


. ‘by night, thus involving a tour of twenty-four hours’ duty for 
every detachment. 


The enemy proceeded to mine our = wanebees and dug parallels up 
_ to within thirty or thirty-five feet of the position. In this shelter 
they were safe from our rifle fire. Finally we hit on a fine scheme 
to drive them out, and one night brought from the battery in the 
rear enough large bombshells to fill a couple of barrels. The fol- 
lowing day we built a trough about thirty feet long, and proposed 


to roll a lighted bomb down this into the trench, hoping thereby 
to drive the enemy away. 


We followed this program one I was on duty 


_ the Bull Pen. I cut the fuse short and let it burn well down before 


we started the shell on its mission of death. The enemy saw what 
we were doing, and seize the end of the trough, and tried to pull 
it away from us. At the critical moment our men jumped on the 
- works and fired point blank at the men holding the trough, driv- 
ing them away just long enough for the shell to roll down among 
them. It accomplished its errand. 


Before that, we had tried to roll the inane down the slope 
and had done some damage to the enemy that way. The trough 
was much more effectual and during the two days immediately 
preceding the evacuation of the Bull Pen—for it was finally 
- evacuated—we made constant use of it. We used 12-inch shells 
and they did make a terrible noise when they. exploded. 


: Our life in Port Hudson was not unpleasant. We could eat 

only at dusk, because at other times the gathering of a group of 
men was the signal for a rain of shot. We drove some stakes into 
_ the ground near our gopher hole, and with some planks laid on 
top of them, made a very serviceable table. The mess included 
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Captain Lemmon, young Clark, whom I have several times men- | 
tioned above, and his two brothers, both of whom were in the 
Washington Artillery, but somehow had got away from their 
command, and joined us. Pruyn sat at the head of the table. 
During the first three or four days of the siege we nearly starved 
- to death, all the Negro cooks having run away, and taken refuge 
in an excavation they had made in the side of a hill. Subsequently 


they were discovered and forced to come out being half-starved | 
themselves. | 


On the 4th of July we had a dinner in honor of the anniver- 
sary. Lemmon possessed a very large ham-dish of fine china which 
was produced for the occasion. Our Negro boy Charlie, who 
cooked for us, brought in a steak which nearly covered the entire 
dish. It looked juicy and tender, and Lemmon, o served, con-_ 
gratulated us on having so fine a bit of beef. Hé¢ asked Charley | 
where he got it; and the darkey with a huge grin replied that it 


was cut from a black pony belonging to General Miles’ mess which 
had been slaughtered that day. | 


Beef had, in fact, become an unchtaiaable luxury by this | 
time. The last ration of beef was served to the troops on June > 
29th. The idea of eating horse and mule naturally suggested it- 
self, and it seems that a day or two later, at headquarters, a 
wounded mule was killed and cut up for the experimental eating. 
All those who partook of it spoke highly of the dish. The flesh 
of the mule is of darker color than that of beef, of a fine grain, 
quite juicy and tender, and has a flavor something between beef 
and venison. But our little mess had not heard of the innovation © 
till our dinner on the Fourth. Lemmon refused to partake of the 
new delicacy, but the rest of us ate without any qualms. 


Thereafter, the use of mule meat became quite weneral 
amongst us beseiged, and the number of mules killed by the com- 
missariat daily increased. Some horses were also slaughtered, 
and their flesh was found to be very good eating, but not equal 
to mule. Rats, of which there were plenty about the deserted 
camps, were also caught by many officers and men, and their 
flesh was found to be a luxury—superior, in the opinion of those 
who ate them, to spring chicken. Mule meat was regularly served © 
out in rations to the troops from and after the 4th of July, and 
there were very few among the garrison whose prejudices were 
so strong as to prevent them from cooking and eating their share. 


> 
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By this date the stock of corn was getting very low, and, 
besides that, nothing was left but cowpeas, sugar and molasses. 
These peas were the most indigestible and unwholesome articles 
that were ever given to soldiers to eat. The reason that such a large 
quantity was left on hand was probably the fact that most of the 
troops who were in Port Hudson prior to the siege would not 
have them on any consideration. One of our last meals was com- 
posed of cowpeas, sour molasses, and a particularly repulsive 


and filthy fish, called gaspergou, which one of our mess managed 
to catch in the river. 


Great quantities of the peas were e issued to the stock, in lieu 
of corn, which, it was felt, we had to economize at the expense 
of the poor dumb animals. It was said that this diet caused the 
death of a good many of them. All the horses and mules that 
- were not needed for hauling and other imperative duties, were 
turned out to graze, and a number of them were killed or dis- 
abled by the enemy’s cannonade and by the incessant rain of 
Minie balls, but the rest, not having to consume the peas, throve 
and grew sleek. It appears that a force of cavalry had been 


< camped at Port Hudson the previous winter, and from the oats 


and corn scattered over the ground by the men, there now sprang 


up an abundant crop of green stubble on which the animals 
were left to browse. 


The sugar and molasses were used by the troop in making a 
weak beer, which was constantly kept at the lines by the barrelful 
and drunk by the soldiers in preference to the miserable water 
with which they were generally supplied. This was a very pleasant 
and healthful beverage, and went far to recompense the men 
for the lack of almost every other comfort or luxury. In the 
same way, after the stock of tobacco had given out, we substituted 
-gumac leaves, which grew wild in the woods. It had always been 
smoked by the Indians under the name of “killikenick,” and 
_ when properly prepared for the pipe, is a tolerably good substi- 
tute for tobacco. | | 


The fate of our al fresco dining room was curious. One eve- 
ning while we were seated around the rustic table, waiting for 
mule meat and cowpeas, we solaced ourselves with the view, which 

was really very extensive and interesting. We commanded the 
- greater part of the fortifications, and the river down to a point 
_ behind which was stationed a gunboat mounting a single Parrott 
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gun. To this gun, which shot a shell about two feet long and two 
hundred pounds in weight, we had given the name of “Limping 
Tom” because, through some peculiarity of its rifling, or some 
defect in the aiming, the missile used to skip over the earth 
in a most extraordinary fashion, striking the ground at short 
distances and rising again, and striking once more, until _ 
length it exploded. | 


Just as dinner was served, a puff of smoke made itself visible 
beyond the point referred to, and the big shell was plainly 
visible as it rose in the air. “Here comes ‘Limping Tom’ ”’, cried 
one of the party. We all looked around to see where the shell 
was likely to strike. Imagine our consternation, a second or two. 
later, to see it falling end over end straight down upon us. A 
retreat was immediately effected. Everybody sought refuge behind 
a tree. The shell looked something like a beer. keg. It descended 
exactly in the middle of our table, reduced it to splinters, and 
scattered the peas in all directions. It then buried itself some © 
feet in the earth and exploded, splitting up the hard ground, 


and effectually terminating our mess arrangements at this par- 
ticular spot. 


General Gardner we saw of ; he remained at his hend- 
quarters in the village. But Generals Beall, Johnston and Miles 
constantly visited the works, and kept the men in good spirits. 


The men treated the enemy with great contempt. The Yankees 
used hand grenades about the size of an egg, fitted with a per- — 
cussion cap which exploded when it struck some hard substance, 
like a man’s body or the ground. It was a favorite amusement 
to catch them in a blanket, and then use them on the foe. We 
made shelters with our blankets, and before we dug the gopher 
hole, a very acceptable place of refuge from the heat of the day 
was supplied by blankets stretched over some barrels which had 
originally containd sulpherets of some kind, but had been made 
to hold molasses. Cooperage of any kind was scarce in the Con- 
federacy then, and we were glad to use any kind of barrels. 


One day a private in the Fourth, named Corcoran, was acci- 
dentally shot in the leg while asleep behind the barrels. Another 
man, named Chambers, was cleaning a fine Belgian rifle that he 
had. Someone warned him to be careful lest the weapon should 
go off, but he laughed and said there was no danger. Almost at 
that moment it did go off, the bullet passing — a cask, 
and inflicting a painful wound on Corcoran. 
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_ The enemy added to our other annoyances by placing a fleet 
of bomb vessels down the river, and opening fire regularly at 
10 o'clock each night. The shells fell with tolerable regularity 
from that time until 2 a.m. We got used to them, and after awhile 
learned to tell by the sound made by the missiles in the air about 
where they would land. If we judged that the enemy was not 
firing on our part of the line, we promptly dismissed the matter 
from our minds and went to sleep. But there was little sleep for 
any of us when they were firing on our part of the works. The 
shells burst high overhead, and the fragments rushing through 
the air made a peculiar whuffling noise which was decidedly more 
‘disconcerting than the sound of the shell itself. 

CHAPTER IX 

_ Following the attack of May 27 the Confederate forces were 
kept behind the breastworks night and day until the close of the 
siege. There were no reserves, and all ablebodied men remained 

continually in the trenches, alongside the cannon. The cooking 


was done in the ravines, which were bordered by low hills, and 
the sick and wounded were also sheltered there. 


The enemy’s artillery kept up an almost constant fire, and 
at times it was virtually impossible to stir beyond the shelters 
without getting injured. One evening an elderly German, a private 
in the Delta Rifles, named Neubacher, was making a villanous 
- compound which he called coffee. Neubacher never failed to man- 
ufacture this liquid at dusk, building a fire just inside the breast- 
work and placing his pot on three bricks. His comrades were 
watching with much pleasure the progress of his toils when a 
shell came along, and when the smoke had cleared away not a 
vestige of the coffee pot or bricks remained. Neubacher’s indigna- 
tion and disappointment were extremely comical. It did not 
occur to him or to us to remark the accuracy of the enemy’s 


aim, or the narrow chance by which our companion had escaped — 
death. | 


But death was always with us—sometimes in the most 
singular forms. I remember that one of our men was killed while 
playing checkers. Playing checkers was one of the favorite amuse- 
ments among us. I spent many hours over the checker board 
that summer, with Will Clark for my adversary. While playing a 
_ game one day, a player noticed that his opponent was taking an 
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unusually long time to move—but as this is a characteristic of 
many players, he thought nothing of it. After quite a long interval 
had elapsed, he became impatient and inquired of his partner why | 
he didn’t move. There was no response. On glancing at his 
opponent the second time, the player saw that he was dead. — 
He had been hit by a stray Minie ball, which did not disturb the 
equilibrium of the posture in which he was sitting. | 


The months of May and June of 1863 in Port Hudson were 
the hottest days that I ever experienced. Exhausted by long hours 
on duty, the men would frequently fall asleep at their posts, and 
after the fierce rays of the sun had beat down on them for an 
hour or so they would wake up deliriotis. Some fell asleep in the | 
sun and never awoke again. 


The siege of Port Hudson ound in picturesque and thrill- 
ing incidents, one of which I propose to relate, as it came more or 
less under my own observation. This was Captain Pruyn’s daring 
trip through the enemy’s lines with dispatches for General Johns- 
ton. I must speak of it in some detail inasmuch as he was the 
captain in command of one little group and besides the exploit 
deserves to be put on record fully. General Gardner was under the 
impression that it was necessary for him to communicate with 
General Johnston, and had sent out some fifteen messengers on 
that dangerous mission, all of whom had met with failure, or 
been killed, wounded or captured. Pruyn was known as a man 
of rare courage and unlimited resources, so he was chosen to be 
the sixteenth. He took the. dispatches and inserted them in. a 
rubber pillow which he tied around his neck. The pillow acted as’ 
a buoy, and Pruyn devised a cunning arrangement of canteens 
on which he relied to sustain him while he swam the Mississippi. 


_ At 9:30 o’clock, on the night of June 11, he slipped into the 
water. Of course he did not wear his uniform, but attired himself 
in an old suit of citizen’s clothing, thereby securing some immunity 
from observation, but also courting an ignominious death as a 
spy, if the enemy captured him. Pruyn was in the river all that | 
night and did not land till daybreak. Through the long dark © 
hours he swam amid the enemies’ boats, exposed to discovery by 
the patrols, and.in great danger from the shells which the Con- 
federate batteries were discharging at the fleet. He passed so 
close to the Genessee that he was noticed, and a light was flashed 
over the waters in an endeavor to locate him, but happily without 
success. 
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As day was breaking he went ashore at the foot of Prophet’s 
island, nine miles below Port Hudson, on the west bank of the 
river, He made his way to his own home, on Devyall plantation, 
and rested there a few hours. He then made his way to the home 
of a man named. Clark, who guided him safely through the woods 
to the mansion of Colonel R. J. Barrow, from whom he procured 
a letter to Dr. Archer, of Raccourci, in Pointe Coupée parish. 


Dr. Archer provided two Negroes who conveyed Pruyn across 
the river in a skiff. 


| The adventurous messenger made his way rapidly to the 
home of Colonel. Windbush, where he procured a horse and a 
letter of introduction to General Cantey. He found the general 
~ on the Woodville road, and obtained a pass which allowed him to 
- enter the Confederate lines and go to Johnston’s headquarters at 
Jackson, Mississippi. General Johnston was temporarily absent, 
and Pruyn delivered Gardner’s dispatches to the adjutant-general. 
This officer directed him to await Johnston’s return, which 
_occurred at the end of two days. While in camp Pruyn was the 
| guest of Quartermaster Tom Robinson, formerly of the Fourth. 


General Johnston showed much pleasure at hearing from 
Port Hudson, but declared that it was of the utmost importance 
that a message should be conveyed back to Gardner. He said that 
he had already sent several messengers, but none of them had 
succeeded in passing the Federal lines. Pruyn volunteered to 
undertake the dangerous mission, and set out immediately. 


He followed the same stages as on his previous journey. On 
arriving at the Tunica Hills, he found the river guarded by a 
Federal gunboat, and learned that all the small boats had been 

_ taken away by the Federals. He applied to Colonel Windbush for 
~ tools with which to construct a skiff; but this plan was abandoned 
as it would occupy too much time, and the dauntless Confederate 
then determined to cross the river in a watering trough which he 
found on Colonel Windbush’s place. This curious craft leaked 
very badly, and was nearly unmanageable; however, by using a tin 
cup to bail with, Pruyn kept it afloat. He steered and propelled 
it with a rude oar made with a hatchet from a plank. In this way 
he reached the west bank of the river, after many narrow escapes j 
from the Federal patrol boats. 


On reaching his own home, he regained possession. of his 
_ rubber pillow and canteens, inserting General Johnston’s letter in 
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the former. Here he was joined by Clark, who determined to 
accompany him to Port Hudson. But they found that the enemy | 
had occupied the whole shore opposite the fortifications, and it 
would be necessary to pass directly through the Federal lines 
in order to rejoin their beseiged comrades. In reconnoitering the 
enemy’s position, Pruyn imprudently stepped directly into the 
road, and found himself under the observation of three Federal 
officers who were quietly riding along. With rare presence of 
mind he sat down on a log and began to whittle a stick. The 
horsemen probably thought he was a teamster or camp follower 
of their own, and gave him no further attention. Pruyn had two 
pistols, and was ready to use them, when the right moment came, 
but happily he was not compelled to do so. 


The adventurers found that there were no sentinels posted 
between the camp and the river, and that the soldiers passed 
freely to and fro with their canteens, to get water. At dusk 
Pruyn and Clark slipped into the midst of the Federals, and 
walked with them down to the river bank. Here they lingered 
till tattoo recalled the soldiers, and then stripping themselves, 
the two bold Confederates plunged into the water. The current 
was swift and strong, and they were at one time carried far 
beyond the Confederate works, but a friendly eddy brought them 
back just in time, and they were enabled to land in canal at the 
fort landing. 3 


It was the morning of June 14—a Sunday delice I believe, 
_—that the second grand assault on our works took place. The 
Federals had grown more cautious—and more determined—and 
their charge began shortly after sunrise. The closest fighting was 
about three-fifths of a mile from our company, and after the 
Federals were repulsed the field there was strewn with their 
dead and wounded. I peeped over our ramparts and counted 
eleven dead men and a dog huddled so close together that they 
could have been covered with a double blanket. The dog had | 
followed its master from camp and was in the thickest of the 
fight. The Federal commander allowed his wounded to lie in the 
broiling sun throughout the day. It was nighttall before he asked 
for fag of truce. 


During the last two weeks of the siege Golaeel Lyles was 
ordered to take charge of the extreme right, terminating at the 
lower river end of the fortifications. In his command were the 
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Louisiana troops—the Ninth Louisiana Battalion, under Major 
Chinn, and Miles’ Legion, composed of parts of the Fourth and 
- Thirteenth Louisiana regiments. The defense of this portion of 
the works became more dangerous and precarious from day to 
. day. I have already mentioned that directly in front of the works 
was a narrow ravine. The ground a little to the left of the river 
was undulating and hilly, affording a cover for the enemy’s 
trenches. At the extreme point next to the river, the Federals 
had thrown up a redoubt, which projected several hundred feet 
beyond their main works. | | 


The Federal redoubt was so close to the Confederate works 
that the conversation of the opposing forces could be heard. 
There was continuous sharpshooting, and it was certain death 
for soldiers of either side to expose themselves. It was a common 
practice for a man to put his cap on the end of a stick or the 
tip of his ramrod and raise it cautiously over the works where 
it might be seen by the enemy. It was sure to be instantaneously 
punctured by two or three rifle balls. On one occasion one of the 
dare-devil “Johnny Rebs” raised his hat, which had his head 
in it, and took a good look at the other side. Immediately came a 


voice from the other side, “If you - your head in that hat we'll | 


take a shot at it.” 


This was only a fair sample of the courage that characterized © 


the defenders of Port Hudson. 


- It was necessary that the detachment assigned to this par- 
ticular part of the fortifications should be on the lookout every — 


minute of the day or night, in order that they might not be 
taken by surprise. It was such arduous and hazardous duty that 
the selection of detachments to take their turn finally became a 
matter of embarrassment to the officers. While there were no 
signs of open disaffection, or mutiny, yet the reluctance of some of 


the commands to serve at this point became so great that Colonel 
Lyles decided to send only the officers and men of his own regi- — 


ment, the Twenty-third Arkansas, into that precarious position, 
he finding it necessary to take into consideration the inferiority in 
discipline of certain of the commands, as well as the lack of the 
proper element of force in their offigers, as all of the defenders 
had been worked: to the point of austion. 


On June 29, along towards dusk, loud shouts were suddenly 
heard by us from this most dangerous redoubt. Then came the 


| 

t 
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Federals, charging into the midst of the Louisianians and crying 
“Give down! Give down!” This particular combination of words 
sounded so ridiculous to us that it became a humorous byword 
afterward. A hand-to-hand encounter ensued. The attacking 
force was in the nature of a forlorn hope. Men from three of . 
the enemy’s regiments volunteered for the work. They massed 
within a short distance of the works, and then at dusk rushed | 
suddenly over the defenses, and were amongst us, shouting and 
using their guns as clubs. Federals.and Confederates were killed 
there within six feet of each other. Fully half of the assailants 
fell in the few minutes during which the attack lasted. Then 

they were driven out. Of course the credit for the repulse was due | 
primarily to us, who met them inside of the works, but something 

of the success was also attributable to Chinn’s battalion and 

Miles’ Legion, who directed the cross fire that helped to drive 
the enemy back. If the assault had ben successful, and the Federals 
had taken this part of the fortifications, Port Hudson would have 

fallen within the hour. | 


From that day on, the firing of the fleet and field artillery — 
continued, adding to the misery and discomfort and ne 
of the defenders. 


The dispatches which me brought in were in the highest 
degree important as they made clear that the garrison of Port 
Hudson could expect no assistance from without. Either we must 
drive the enemy away by our own unaided exertions—which, 
according to the law of all sieges was only very remotely possible | 
—or, in the end, we would have to yield to famine, disease and 
fatigue. 


The situation within the fortifications at the beginning of 
July was very grave. Nearly sixty days had passed since the seige 
began, forty-odd since the investment could be said to be complete, 
and we had resisted two grand attacks, not counting twenty-four 
assaults or attempts to storm parts of the lines. By the 7th it was — 
clear that the garrison could hold out only a week or ten days © 
longer. The enemy, who had carried on the siege with the utmost 
energy, showed no indications of relaxing his exertions. Their 
saps were now within a few yards of our lines at a dozen points, 
at one or more places they were ready to blow up our works, 
and it was certain that a storming column would then rush in, 
to improve the opening in our line, and to take advantage of the 
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_ gurprise that would naturally follow. Our men were not disheart- 
ened. In fact, the idea that Gardner should call for volunteers and 
undertake to cut his way through the investing lines, as soon 
as the provisions were exhausted, was put forward and very 
favorably received. But this, of course, was impossible; I mention 
_it merely to show the temper of the garrison,\even at this time. 


When we psa: news of the fall of Vicksburg, a fact which 
the besiegers were careful to communicate to us, the general 
feeling that the end was near was ‘intensified. We understood that 
thi tig al would release Grant’s large army, till then se 
th the operations around Vicksburg, and leave it free to effect 
a junction with General Banks, and we felt unable to face the 
_ combined attack of a force so evidently overwhelming. A council 
of war was convened by General Gardner on July 7th to consider 
these facts. The result was that it was determined to surrender 
Port Hudson and its garrison to General Banks. The military 
necessity rendering it imperative to hold the position, no longer 
existed in his opinion; it now became Gardner’s duty towards 


his own brave troops to wpane ‘them all unnecessary privation 
and loss of life. | 


At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 8th of July General Gard- 
ner sent to General Banks, by flag of truce, for confiirmation of 
the fall of Vicksburg, which was accorded him. About 9 o’clock 
of the same morning he dispatched Colonels G. W. Steedman and 
W. K. Miles and Lieutenant-Colonel M. J. Smith, as commissioners 
to treat for the surrender of the post. They did not return till 
_ afternoon, and then announced that an unconditional surrender 
of the place and garrison had been agreed upon, and that the 
ceremony would take place at 7 o’clock the next morning. 


A cessation of hostilities had already taken place, and imme- 
diately that it was known that the capitulation had been agreed 
upon, a singular scene was presented to the observer, particularly 

on the extreme right, where the contending parties, almost near 
“enough to clutch each other by the throat, had been engaged in a 
desperate struggle for the mastery. 


Soldiers swarmed from their place of eeuneaheiael on either 
side and met each other in the most cordial and fraternal spirit. 
- Here you would see a group of Federal soldiers escorted round 
our works and shown the effects of their shots, and entertained 
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with accounts of such part of the siege operations as they could 
not have learned before. In the same way our men went into the 
Federal lines and gazed with curiosity upon the works which 
had been giving them so much trouble, escorted by Federal sol- 
diers, who vied with each other in courtesy and a display of 
magnanimous spirit. 


The subject of the attack and defense seemed to be an inex- 
haustable topic of discussion with both sides. The conversations | 
that ensued between them were of so cheerful and pleasant a — 
character that one could hardly believe it possible that these 
men had just before been fighting with the ferocity of tigers and 
striving by every artifice to slaughter the men they were now 
fraternizing with. Not a single case occurred in which the enemy, 
either officers or privates, exhibited a disposition to exult over 
their victory, but on the contrary, whenever the subject came up in 
conversation, it elicited from them only compliments ane the 
skill and bravery of the defense. , 


Nor was their conduct limited to mere expressions. They 
were liberal in offering presents of tobacco and other luxuries, 
asking of the garrison only such articles as they could retain as 
relics of the siege, in exchange. One of their surgeons came in, - 
during a heavy rainstorm, and brought medicines for our sick, | 
repeating his visit the next morning, and bringing a large quan- 
tity of quinine, which he dosed out to the fever patients. During 
the afternoon and evening of the 8th a large number of Federals 


_ were within our lines visiting our camps, whither most of our 


men had repaired to pack up their little stock of clothing prepara- 
tory to an expected departure on the morrow. 


Shortly after dark a train of wagons brought in a liberal 
supply of provisions for the garrison from the enemy’s commis- 
sariat. They were issued to the troops during the night time, and 
early the next morning our men enjoyed the first good meal inane : 
had partaken of for a long time. | 


_I remember that the news that the agreement to surrender 
had been reached, circulated through the camps in the late after- 
noon. It was received without rejoicing, but also without regret. 
A sense of general relief pervaded the entire place. Orders were 
issued that night for the troops to parade with their arms but 
without ammunition at daylight the following morning. At that 
hour the remnant of the garrison reported, each regiment to its 
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- regimental headquarters, and forming into column, marched to 
the roadway which ran through the fortifications, and along 
which, as we were given to understand, the Federals would enter. 
We were drawn up in line along the side of the road, and there 
remained while the Federals marched by, to take possession of 
the works. They were dressed in their best clothing, with arms 
in equally good condition. We too, had donned our best costumes 
and furbished up our weapons. We presented a fairly good ap- 
pearance, having laid aside our best clothing when the siege began, 
during the continuance of which we had no occasion to use it. 
There was no cheering on either side then, but when.a little later 
General Gardner rode along the line, with his staff, he was en- 
thusiastically cheered by the men who had served so faithfully 
under him. 


The enemy’s column the to the landing. 
They were headed by General Andrews and his staff. They ap- 
proached the right of our line where General Gardner was wait- 


ing to go through with the ceremony of surrender. With his drawn 


sword in his hand he stepped forward and presented the hilt to 
Andrews, with the following words: | 


“Having defended this position as thoroughly and as long as 
I deemed it necessary, I find myself compelled to surrender to 
you my sword, and with it this post and its garrison.” 


To which Brigadier General Andrews replied—I thought with 
little tact—“I return your sword as a proper compliment to the 
gallant commander of such gallant troops—conduct that would > 
be heroic in another cause.” 


: To which General Gardner replied as he returned his sword, 
with emphasis, to its scabbard: 


“This is neither the time nor place to discuss the cause!” 


The order was given along our line to ground arms, which 
was obeyed, and our men stood in line while the enemy marched 
from right to left until they had formed in line before us, when 
they hoisted their flag upon the bluff, fired a salute, and the 
ceremony was over. 


All this took place in silence. The Federals had been in- 
structed not to cheer, and we were in no mood to do so. Orders 
were then passed down the lines of waiting men to stack arms 
without breaking ranks. An hour or so passed. Then details of 
Federal soldiers, accompanied by wagons began to make their 
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way along our lines, collecting the discarded weapons, which 
loaded into the wagons, were driven off we did not know whither. 


_ An hour or two later we were notified that our tents would 
be removed from the places in which they had stood during the | 
siege to a point among the low hills beyond the roadways, farther 
from the river; and finally we were marched to the spot and 
assisted the Federals in putting them up. Later the material for 
a good meal was issued to us, and we lighted our fires and made 
ourselves comfortable. We were less than 6,000 in number. 


“Where are all your men?” asked the Federal officers. 
“Why, here we are,” replied the Confederates. 


And no wonder the Federals were surprised. For over two 
months their force of 30,000 men had been trying ‘to take a gar- 


rison defended by 6,000 men—but 6,000 of the bravest 1 men — 
the world. | 


The terms of the surrender permitted the enlisted men to go 
home without further formality than the verification of their 
names on the regimental rolls. During the next three or four 
days this work went on expeditiously. The men of course signed 
a parole before departing. When dismissed, each man struck off 


independently in the direction of his home. The army dissolved 
like a snowball in a thaw. 


However, the officers were retained as prisoners of war. We 
remained in quarters till our destinations were fixed. Some were 
sent to the North, and were finally imprisoned at Johnson’s Island, 
near Sandusky, Ohio, where they remained till the end of the war. 
_ The rest were sent to New Orleans on a river steamboat. I was 
among these. On reaching the city, part of us were shut in cotton 
presses in and around Port Street and the rest were placed in 
the United States Custom House on Canal Street. Of those thus 
sent to New Orleans, the maj jority were eventually paroled, ex- 


changed or escaped; in the most cases the period of detention 
was not very lengthy. 


- Pruyn, accompanied by Captain Ben Burnett, escaped from 
the fortifications just before the surrender by swimming the 
Mississippi on the night of July 8. They subsequently rejoined 
the regiment in Mobile. Among the others who escaped also that 
night were the three Clarks. The younger of the two got a-num- 
ber of tin canteens, some from the quartermaster, and one at 
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least fem the body of a a" Union soldier, corked them with 

corncobs and wax, and used them to support him in the river. 

He and his brother then swam upstream beyond the Yankee lines 
and avoided capture. It was a feat of no small daring. 


In the siege of Port Hudson the Fourth Louisiana’s small 
delegation lost ten or twelve men killed, all or nearly all being 
shot squarely in the forehead while sharpshooting. Our orders 

- Were not to waste ammunition, but to preserve it for a general 

assault. The enemy were under no such restrictions and as I have 
said, it was, as a rule, dangerous to show so much as a hand above 
the works. But our men were constantly violating the orders, and 


thus a good proportion of them met an unnecessary and useless 
death. | 


~. In conclusion, I should states say that at Port Hudson, 

among the Confederates, were many of noted fighting ancestry. 
Crocket, of Arkansas; Boone, Bowie, Grandpré and others of 
Louisiana; and Alverson, a lineal descendant of Ethan Allen, of_ 

_ Continental memory. Another one, as brave a man as any there, 
was a lineal descendant of Sir Walter Scott. Boone was mortally 
wounded, and when told by the surgeon that he could not live, 


shouted the battle cry and died’ a few moments afterwards. 
— was killed by a shell. 


CHAPTER x 


The officers brought down to New Orleans from Port Hudson 
travelled quite comfortably on the river steamboat Red Chief, 
- captured by the Federals in Thompson’s Creek while the siege 
was still in progress. I was marched with a number of others 
to the United States Custom House, on Canal Street. Theoreti- 
cally, by the terms of the surrender, we were permitted to retain 
our sidearms, but actually we turned them in on arriving at our 
prison. As will appear in the next few pages, the chance never 
came for me to claim again these souvenirs of the eventful past. 
Somewhere the United States is still in possession of a perfectly 
good Confederate officer’s sword and a highly efficient pistol 
which are, in strict law and justice, my property. 


The Custom House was a large granite building, occupying 

a whole square of ground. It offered ample accommodations to 

- our number. The structure was not completed, and our lodgings, 
therefore, were not the most comfortable in the world, but they 
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were warm and dry, and that was much. I was confined in what 
afterwards became the United States Court rooms, and which, 
later, when the courts had been removed to their present location 
overlooking Lafayette Square, were occupied by the Department 
of Internal Revenue. In other words, about a hundred of us were 
confined in a large apartment the windows of which looked into 
Decatur Street. The flooring of the room was of brick, and very 


uneven. Here I remained exactly 21 Gaye, when I managed to 


We were not badly treated, on the whole. ae friends could 
come down into Decatur Street, and standing on the opposite 
sidewalk, we would converse with them by signs, and let them 
know our wants. There were then in New Orleans organizations 
of patriotic ladies who made a business of ministering to the 
_ needs of the imprisoned Confederate soldiers. They sent us food 
and drinks. The government also provided rations. The distri- 
bution of the official food supply was handled in each room in the 
great building by a commissary, selected by the prisoners in each 
case from amongst their own number. I held this position in 
ours. The meals were prepared in a kitchen somewhere in the 
remote parts of the structure, and were brought in to us by a 
Negro. This man had been a slave, but was presumed to have 
run away from his owner, and was accordingly admitted to a 
- considerable confidence by his Federal employers. But in reality 
he was in the pay of one of the organizations of Confederate 
women—or so I suppose. At any rate, he was sorry that he had 
abandoned his ancient master, and down in the depths of his 
heart he was a genuine Confederate. 


One day as I was watching him serve the rations in our 

room, he said to me, “‘Marse, dis ain’t no place for you to be in.” | 

“Oh yes, it is,” I replied. “There is plenty to eat, and nothing 

to do, and nobody to shoot at me. I am very well satisfied with 
it. 99 


I suspected that he was leading me on in order to get me to 
say something that he could report to my jailors. I did not yet 
know that his sympathies were really with the South. 


“But I says you hadnt’ orter be in a jail like dis here.” 
“Why not?” | 
“J ust kase you nean't orter.”’ 
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“Well, that won’t make any difference. There is no chance 
of my getting out of this place.” | 


| ‘Don’ you say dat, boss. Dar’s a heap o’ t’ing you doan 
know. Effen yo gits a good chance to — ‘yo jus’ ske- 
daddle off !”’ 


- This sort of conversation several times repeated, made me 
think that there was more to the man’s talk than appeared on 
the surface. I felt him out carefully, and finally ventured to ask 
him. to sell me the blue blouse he was wearing. I gave as a reason, 
that my own uniform was too hot to wear in July weather. It 
was certainly very warm, and lighter clothing would be very 


desirable. But my humble friend said he was a to part with 
his blouse. 


| “But, looky here, boss,” via said, with a grin, “dat coat doan’ 
cos’ mo’n foah dollahs, and effen you ah. me dat much, I sho’ will 
try an’ get yo’ one like it.” 


I gave him the sicdmbatin: and a day or two afterwards, 
when no one was noticing, he took a package from under his 
jacket and gave it to me. On unwrapping it, I found a blue > 
blouse and, in the pocket, four brass buttons. I was still sus- 
picious, and fearing that this gift was intended to decoy me into 
attempting to escape, which the Negro would betray to his em- 
ployers, the next day I returned it to him. 


“Marse,” he said, “this ain’t no place for yo’ to stay in. Yo’ 
jes’ put on that coat, and git outen hyer soon’s yo’ feels like it.” 


As may be imagined my thanks were heartfelt. I immedi- 
ately began preparing the disguise, by ripping off the gold lace 
on my sleeve, and making as well as I could a pair of shoulder 
straps such as an officer usually wears. I sewed these on the 
blouse with a needle and thread that I had obtained from the 
Negro. As I already had a broad-brimmed felt hat, with a gilt 
cord around it, and a pair of blue pantaloons, my new dress was 
completely that of a Federal soldier. | | 


My intention of escaping was known to only two or three of | 
my fellow prisoners, and they were extremely curious to see how 
the attempt would end. On the evening of the 31st of July, I put 
on my disguise and quietly walked out of the room into the 
corridor. 


: 
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I could scarcely have selected a better time. The sentinels 
were being relieved, and the corporal’s guard was not fifty feet 
away. The light, however, was too imperfect for a casual ob- 
server to detect anything unusual in my costume. Consequently, 
when I advanced, pushed aside the corporal and walked on, 
nothing was supposed to be wrong, and the sentries saluted me 

as I passed. 


I then entered a deserted part of the building which I knew 
communicated with Canal Street. In crossing one of the large, 
unfurnished rooms, I heard the sound of feet behind me, and con- 
cluded that I was being pursued. I affected indifference, and, in | 
. & few minutes, an old woman who sold fruits to the prisoners. 
brushed by, without recgonizing me. A short corrider led me to 
_ the head of a staircase, at the foot of which, in a sort of vestibule, 
were half dozen guard officers whom I knew and who knew me. 
I was seen before I had time to draw back, and realized that the 
best plan was to push on, whether I was taken or not. | 


Nevertheless, I drew out a cigar, lit it and puffed such a 
cloud of smoke that it was with difficulty that I saw my own 
way. In this manner, I made my way down the stair without 
_ being recognized. The sentinels at the door, seeing my blue coat, 


and naturally supposing me to be a Federal officer, saluted me as 
I passed out. | 


Free once more to come and go as I chose, the problem now 
was to remain so. I took a cab and drove to the home of a friend, 
a Mrs. Samuel B. Newman, on Second Street, near Prytania. There 
_ I was at first denied admission, it being supposed from my uniform 


that I was a Federal. But on my discovering myself, I was received 
with an ovation. 


As soon as the first joyful surprise had moderated, the © 
question was discussed as to where I was to be hidden. No definite 
plan being decided upon, I was fed, and given a bath and a suit 

of clothes. When I had dressed, we sat on the front porch, chatting — 
in the moonlight. Neighbors came in, and I was introduced. It 
was an evening to be remembered. At 11 o’clock I was shown to a 
clean and civilized bed, the first I had seen for many months, and © 


fell asleep, firmly persuaded that a home had some attractions to 
offer that the en md s life could not. 


. 
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In the morning, after breakfast, I bade my kind hosts good- 
bye and ventured down town to a barber shop kept by a Negro 


named West, who had once belonged to my father. I found it 


- full of Federal officers busy discussing my escape. West recog- 
nized me at once, but, beyond a single expressive glance, gave no 
signs of having done so. As soon as a chair was empty, he called 
me to it. I gave my orders, a haircut and a shave. ‘When these 
operations were finished, he asked me if he should dye my mous- 
tache. After a moment’s thought, I told him to do so. 


When the room had somewhat cleared, he bent down to my 
ear, and said: 


“Does yo’ want to see Joe?” (It may be observed here that 
_ “Joe” was a slave boy who had belonged to me, and in prewar 
days served as my valet.) 


“What Joe?” I asked, affecting an ignorance that would 
not place me entirely in the power of the Negro. 


“Why, your boy Joe,” answered ‘West, “he’s here Marse 
Jack. Yo’ needn’t be ’fraid; I read how’s yo’ done ’scaped f'um 
prison. Yo’ is wid fren’s.”’ 


This convinced me of his sincerity, and I said I would be 


- glad to see the boy. He was, accordingly, aeons in, and his joy 
at seeing me was very great. 


The loss of my hair and beard me, and I began 
to feel safe from discovery. In the evening, I rode down to French- 
man Street, to the home of another of my friends with whom 
_ I proposed to spend the night. This gentleman’s name was Brown; 
he was a wealthy shipowner, and his wife was a member of a 
Confederate relief committee, and had visited me during my 
imprisonment im the Custom House. They received me very 
warmly, and, on their invitation, I remained with them for two 
days, while arrangements were being made for me to get into 
the Confederate lines. 


In Mrs. Brown’s possession were a number of “Oaths of Alle- 
-giance to the United States” that had been taken by persons 
who had afterwards entered the Confederate service, and which 
were kept for just such emergencies. I was given one of these, 
in which a man was described as of the same height, color of hair 


- and eyes, and general appearance as myself. This gentleman’s 


name had been “Henry Wells”; and I inherited his cognomen 


a 
Gilly 
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along with his papers. I spent several hours ‘in imitating Mr. — 
Wells’ signature. He appeared to have been very much frightened 


when he signed it, as his ween was imemustous and almost 


When I was satisfied with my efforts as a Sirgue; I I went down 
to the office of the Provost Marshal to get a pass out of the city. 
_I found this officer to be an acquaintance, a Major Kilbourne, 
and fearing to be recognized, I presented my application to a 
clerk at the farther end of the room. I told him that I wanted to 
go down into Plaquemines Parish, to visit an uncle of mine, and 
would be gone about ten days. My oath was examined and found 
correct. A piece of paper was given me, on which I wrote ‘‘Henry 
Wells”, imitating that worthy’s signature as carefully as I could. 


The two were compared and pronounced all right. The papers a: 
solicited were then issued to me. 


It was early in the evening when I returned to er Browns. 
- I was told I would have no trouble in getting back into the Con- © 
federate lines. Passage had been secured for me on a sloop which 
I would find in the New Basin Canal near Lake Pontchartrain, 
a few miles away from the city. I would recognize her by a 
handkerchief tied to her larboard shroud. As I was very anxious 
to get away within as short a time as possible, I bade my kind 
entertainers adieu and started out to find my ship. 


I went by railroad to the “Halfway House” and hone 
walked along the canal bank. I saw many boats, but none that 
displayed a handkerchief on her larboard shroud. At last I began 
to despair. The dusk was rapidly deepening into darkness, when 
I came across a sloop that lay on the other side of the waterway. 
‘She had all sails set and was evidently ready to get under way. 
Suddenly, as I stood waiting, she put out and headed for a point 
near which I was standing. As she drew nearer, I strained my 
eyes to see if she displayed any signal, but failed to catch sight 
of any. She sheered away on another tack, and a small square 
of white fluttered out from her shroud. This was evidently the 
boat that I wanted, and I waved my handkerchief in reply. The 
sloop stopped at once, and I got aboard. No one ne me as 
to where I was from or who I was. | 


I went down into the cabin, whither the captain in a short 
time followed. He introduced himself under the name of Labré and 
asked if I came from Mrs. Brown. I told him that I did. Captain | 
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Labré then informed me that he had a permit to fish from the 
mouth of the canal along the coast of Lake Pontchartrain, but 
intended to take on a cargo of whiskey, flour, etc., at a point just 
above Fort Macomb and attempt to run the blockade. This route 
would take him through the lakes and the Mississippi Sound, to 
Biloxi, which was where I specially desired to go. Captain Labré 
_ said that if I felt disinclined to risk the danger of such a trip, I 
need not accompany him. As may be imagined, my answer was 


that I would gladly go anywhere and sped: SO I got away from 
the Yankees in New Orleans. ~ 


We sailed down the lake all that night, and, in the morning, 
landed to take on a part of our cargo. The spot was a desolate 
oné on the south bank of the lake. I was taken to a tumble-down 
| shack on the shore. This was occupied by an elderly, taciturn 
- person of distinctly piratical appearance. I found a seat, and was 
warming myself over a small fire, when this sinister individual 
returned from a conference with the captain. The conversation 
between the elderly pirate and myself was limited, and ran some- 


what in this wise: 
“Yankee or Confederate’ the pirate 
“Neither,” I replied. 
““A man’s bound to be one or the other, these days,” he said. 
“Well, I’m neither,” I insisted. 


“Tf you’re a Yankee, you get out of this place damned quick. 
I won't have any fellows of aes kidney around this house,” he 
retorted. 


as I am a Confederate, can I stay here? oe asked. 
“Of course,’ > he said. 
“Tama Confederate officer.” 


“All right then, my son, you can stay here just as long : as 
you want to.” 
Silence then ensued. Finally the hazarded the 
“Say, you drink?” — 
“Yes,” I answered. 


“Well, you will find some stuff in that cup behind you, then.” 


| I did not dare to slight this invitation,. and had to swallow 
some of the most fiery liquor that I have ever tasted. After this 
_ performance, there was another interim of silence, at the end of 
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which the pirate ventured to ask me if I smoked. On my replying 


in the affirmative, he gave me a pipe and tobacco from a box 
over the chimney. | 


We sat and smoked in quiet for the next two or three hours. | 
The crew returned late in the afternoon, laden with boxes and 
barrels, which were stowed away in the sloop. When the lading 


was finished, we bade the elderly pirate farewell, and resumed — 
our trip. 


During that night, we entered the Mississippi Sound, and 
when I awoke in the morning were sailing through an achipelago © 
of small islands, five or six miles from shore. After breakfast, 
there was nothing to do, and we sat around on deck, smoking and 
sleeping. At noon, we saw the smoke of a steamer which ap- 
‘peared to be coming in our direction. We decided to hide in the 
reeds that fringed the islands all around until the stranger should 
pass us. The channel we were in was unfortunately obstructed 
with stakes, and before we had passed through them, the steamer 
came in sight of us. However, we succeeded in dodging close 
in towards the marshy shore, where, when our mast was oon 
down, we were entirely concealed from view. 


The steamer cruised about in the neighborhood until late in 
the afternoon. Then she gave up the chase, and sailed away. It | 
was four o’clock when we ventured out once more, and by that 
time we were nearly eaten up by the mosquitoes which swarmed | 
in myriads in the swamp grass and attacked us cruelly. 


No further adventure occurred until about midnight. As 
I was perfectly familiar with the Mississippi Sound, I had been 
navigating the little vessel.for some time. The man who suc- | 
ceeded me at the helm was just about drowsing, when he caught 
sight of two lights immediately in front. Our craft was rolling 
and pitching so that it was impossible to see whether the lights 
were still or not. It was supposed, however, that they were the 


_ signal lamps of a ee ang the — was put about to pass 
her. 


| By this time, re was thoroughly aaden. In a few 
‘minutes I caught sight of another light, and then another and 
another. I took up a telescope, and, on looking through it, saw 
what I supposed to be the dark outline of the main land. I called 
_ the captain’s attention to this fact. He took the glass, and not 
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only agreed with me that we were near the shore, but explained 
that the lights were caused by the saltmakers’ fires, and that we 
were within a short distance of our destination. Accordingly, 
- the schooner was headed for Biloxi, Mississippi, where we pro- 


posed to land our Care, and where we arrived early the next 
morning. 


The blockade by the Federal gunboats 
along the shore of the Gulf, rendered the arrival of a vessel in 
port a matter of interest to the entire population. When our 
sloop came alongside the wharf at Biloxi, all the idlers of the place 
were there to welcome and ask news of us. 


A body of Confederate soldiery, under the command of a 
Lieutenant Drummond, was in charge of the town. Drummond 
was a “Sunday soldier” and had never seen anything of actual 
war. Our arrival appeared to him highly suspicious. Therefore, 
when the unloading of our vessel was just begun, he marched a 
file of his'soldiers down, placed us all under arrest and took us to 
his headquarters. 


As I informed him that I was a Confederate officer and his 
~ equal in rank, he did me the honor to think me a Federal spy, and 
was quite anxious to hang me to the limb of one of the trees that 
grew in his front yard. I.had no doubt whatever that this would 
have been a very enjoyable spectacle, but declined to participate 
in it,,and told the lieutenant so. I then informed him that my 
name was Kendall, and that my father lived at Ocean Springs, 
only a few miles distant. He had heard of Mr. Kendall, but could 
not believe my being related to him. 


“If you have lived in this neighborhood, ” he said, “you must - 
know some of the people here.” 


I quite agreed with him; whereupon he called over a number 
of names that I failed to recognize. Just as he was becoming 
certain that I was a spy, he reached that of “Bill Smith”. 


Bill Smith was the name of a brawny Scotchman who kept a © 
‘‘hole-in-the-wall’”’ which in other days we boys sometimes had 
visited on yachting trips. I knew him and he knew me very well. 
I told the Lieutenant this, and he sent for Bill Smith to come at 
once and identify me. 


. When the worthy arrived, I was sitting on the gallery confi- 
dent that Bill’s testimony would be all the lieutenant could 
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demand. Bill looked me over as carefully as he would a barrel 
of brandy but alas! West had done his job far too well, with my 
cropped hair and dyed mustache, it was unlikely that even my 
close relatives would have recognized me, and so it was not 
surprising that after a prolonged scrutiny, Bil Smith announced 
that I was a total stranger to him. 


_ The lieutenant had probably never seen a spy, and his eyes 
shone with triumph. It began to look very much as though I 
would be compelled to gratify his taste for es whether I | 
chose to do so or not. 


“Look here, Bill Smith, ss Said I, “you know me as well as : 
you know yourself.” | 


“T don’t neither,” answered the canny Scot. “What be your 
name?” 


“John Kendall.” 
“Why didn’t you Say so before?” he cilia’. suddenly 


changing his tactics and becoming as excessively friendly as . 


he had previously been the reverse. “This ain’t no spy, sir,” he © 
said turning to the lieutenant. “Anybody in Biloxi will tell you 
the same.’ 


The result of this. eewurention was that the Lieutenant ) 
allowed me to go at liberty. I had more trouble, however, to get 
him to let Captain Labré and his crew go. But a threat of judicial 
interference, if he persisted in confiscating the goods and detain- 


ing the men longer under _— er Lieutenant Drummond 
to his senses. 


This I bade the good-bye and left 
him grieving that he had not been able to hang me. I went directly 
to Ocean Springs, where my father, of course, was overjoyed to | 
see me alive and well. I shall never forget how and where I found 


him. I landed from the little pleasure boat which brought me 


across the bay, and walked down the beach towards our home, 
at the opposite extremity of the town. As I approached I saw a 
man in rough clothing, with a large, grimy straw hat on his 
head, tending a fire under a cauldron of salt water. He was making 
salt. He turned as I drew near, and I recognized my father, whom > 
I had left, two years before, a prosperous and prominent lawyer 


in New Orleans. To this condition of quasi-indigence he had been 
_reduced by the war. He had abandoned the city and shut himself | 
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up in Oceasi Springs, rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States, as so many of his associates had done when 
New Orleans fell into the hands of the Federals. But here he 
could not practise his profession, and was cut off from any 
revenue from his property in the city; and in order to make a 
living he had taken up the humble occupation in which I found 
him engaged; and my mother and my sisters were helping as 
well.as they could, making straw hats for the army. But their 
condition was not unique. Such reversals of fortune befell hun- | 


dreds of. families: throughout the South in the last two years 
of the Civil War. 


I remained ail home a week. While in Ocean Springs, I remem- 
ber that one night a blockade-runner put in there, under the im- 
pression that she was pursued by the Federal fleet. It was quite 
true that the Federal vessels were off the coast; sometimes we > 
could see the smoke of their funnels in the distance, and there 
were tales of raids which had been carried out at various points 
along the Sound. But this vessel, a schooner, had no occasion 
for alarm. Her master ran her ashore in front of East Pascagoula, 
and set her on fire.’ The townspeople, fearing that the enemy would 
make an effort to cut her out, obtained a small fieldpiece and hauled 
it down to the shore, and opened fire. I happened to be in East 
Pascagoula that night, and my rank and knowledge of gunnery 
made them, naturally, turn to me to direct their warlike 

. operations. 


| We fired pretty steadily all night long, but no enemy appeared, 

_and subsequently it was ascertained that the Federal ships were 
not at that time anywhere nearabouts. The schooner was com- 
pletely destroyed. She was loaded with ammunition and drugs, 
principally quinine. Quinine was greatly needed in the South. 
‘We should have made an effort to extinguish the flames or at 
any rate to salvage the cargo, but the fear that she might blow 

- up kept us at a respectable distance until she finally did so with a 
deafening detonation. 


CHAPTER XI 


It will be that: the Fourth regiment was 
detached from the garrison at Port Hudson on May 12, 1863, just 
two days before the Federals invested the place. It was under 
orders to intercept Grierson’s raiders, who were operating in 
northern Mississippi, and were believed to be making their way | 
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across country, towards Baton Rouge. Grierson started from 
La Grange, Tennessee, with his own regiment, the 6th Illinois, and 
the 7th Illinois as well as the 2nd Iowa, and moved by way of 
Pontotoc, Mississippi, cutting the railroads and destroying 
bridges. He was entirely successful in getting into the Federal 
lines at Baton Rouge, arriving there about May 2nd. The Fourth 
failed to intercept him either because a courier overslept himself, 
as was reported at the time, or because, for some other reason, 


there was delay in delivering essential information regarding 
Grierson’s movements. : | 


The expedition comprised, in addition to the ar Loui- 
siana, the 48th Tennessee and Frenoir’s battery of artillery. Col- 
-onel Hunter was in command of the Fourth Louisiana. They 
started out from Port Hudson at 2:30 in the afternoon, having 
been delayed by a long dispute amongst the officers as to who 
should command the column. That afternoon they marched 


eighteen miles over very bad roads to Olive Branch Church, where © | 


it was necessary to spend the night. At 4 p.m. Grierson passed 
through Greensburg, and, although the fact was not known till 
the following morning, the objective in view was then already lost. 


As the Fourth was breaking camp the next day, desultory 
firing was heard to the southwest, and shortly afterwards word 
was brought in that Grierson had crossed the Amite at Williams’ 
Bridge, and was rapidly approaching Baton Rouge. Nevertheless, 
our forces hurried on to Williams’ Bridge, but were too late, and © 
realizing that further pursuit was in vain, the column went into 
camp, and remained there four or five days. : 


The Fourth Louisiana expected to be ordered | a to Port 
Hudson, but instead, instructions came down to hurry northward, 
and join Johnston’s army at Jackson, Mississippi, and cooperate in 
the efforts which that gallant officer was making to relieve | 
Vicksburg. The regiment marched by way of Greensburg, Osyka | 
and Brookhaven. The first night’s camp was on the Webb Place, 
and the next day the column passed through Greensburg. That 


night was spent at a spot where Day’s Mills now stands. The | 


following day Osyka was reached, where the men rested twenty- | 
four hours. Here they found General Maxey with the rest of the 
brigade. The Fourth Louisiana was directed to move towards 


Jackson on foot; the rest of the brigade took trains for the same 
place. 
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The regiment began the march up the Jackson Railroad, but 
at Hazelhurst learned of the fight at Baker’s Creek. Thereupon the 
left wing retraced its steps to Brookhaven. The right wing of 
the regiment in the meantime went successfully to Jackson. From 
_ Brookhaven our men marched towards Monticello, crossing Pearl 
River on the first day out, and expecting to rejoin the army at 


At the last place, orders were recived to harrass the rear of 
Grant’s army, and the next thirty days were spent in performing 
this duty, marching and countermarching, and suffering greatly 
from heat and thirst. The command expected every day to get 
orders to break through the Big Black swamp and attack Grant’s 
rear, but it did not do so, and only on July 6, 1863, did the chance — 
come to get through to Jackson. At dawn that day the men fell 
in one by one without noise. They were deep in the heart of the 
_ Big Black swamp. The orders were not to stop till they reached 
. Jackson. There was reason for haste. Word had just reached 
_the army of the fall of Vicksburg, and that the regiment was in 
great danger of capture by Sherman and the two army corps 
that, under his command, were moving on Jackson. © 


_ By 5 o’clock that evening the Fourth Louisiana stacked arms 
in Jackson, having marched thirty-five miles without a halt. At 
8 p.m. that night Sherman’s advance engaged the outposts one 
mile in front of the breastworks. On the morning of the 7th the 
St. Helena Rifles was thrown out as advance pickets in front of 
the brigade. This initiated what is called the “siege” of Jackson. 


The siege lasted seven days. These were seven days of prac- 
tically continuous combat. The Confederate positions were gen- 
erally such as to prevent fighting at close range, but the enemy 
frequently demonstrated before the works, and on these occasions 
both sides exchanged volleys. In one instance the regiment was - 
thrown out on the skirmish line, and placed in so perilous a 
position that the relief was detained twenty-four hours before 
it could take over the place. The firing continued at frequent: 
intervals during all that while, but no one was hurt on our side. 


On another occasion the regiment was posted:on a hill behind 
breastworks, when the enemy suddenly opened fire from the scrub 
oaks which covered the fields in front. They fired fiercely for a 
few minutes, and one man in our regiment was wounded in the 


_ finger. Then as suddenly as it began, the firing ceased. 
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But the sound of musketry served to f righten very badly the 
colonel of a Tennessee regiment which had a position beside us, 
and his terror was so great that he ran headlong down the slope 
of the hill and hid himself in a latrine. “Kill the coward!” yelled 
the men, but no attempt was made to execute the popular sen- 
tence then. But subsequently official cognizance of his action was 
taken, and a Geapepnartial Sormiaity tried and sentenced him to 
death. 


This officer was a man 1 of some influence, and pressure was 
put on General Johnston to reduce the sentence. Johnston, who 
was a strict, though eminently just, disciplinarian, finally con- 
sented, but caused the brigade to be paraded and had the un- 
fortunate man degraded in its presence. His shouler straps were 
ripped off and his sword broken. The order depriving him of his 
~ commission was read, which was tantamount to a severence of — 
his connection with the army; but a conscript officer was present, — 
- and as soon as the sentence was executed, arrested the ex-colonel © 

and placed him as a private in the regiment of which he had 
formerly been commander. 


It should be ‘mentioned that the Yankees finally made ee 
desperate assault on the Confederate lines, but it was delivered 
well to the left; and the Fourth Louisiana was not engaged. 


Our men moved out of Jackson on July 18th at night, and 
stopped to rest at 3 a.m. some miles distant from that place. At 
daylight they resumed the march, passing through Brandon. A 
heavy rainstorm began about 3 p.m. They bivouacked on the road- 
_ side, the road itself being full of wagon trains and artillery. They 
did not resume the march till the next day. In due time they 
reached Morton Station, in Scott County, Mississippi. They broke 
camp with three days’ rations, and moved partly by rail and 
partly on foot to Enterprise, Mississippi, where they camped one 


mile from the town. After a short stay there they were > ordered , 
to Mobile. 


| The Fourth was sent by train to Mobile. It was transferred 
by boat to the mouth of Dog River, near by, where it camped for 
several days at what was called Camp Hall; but very shortly 
was sent to Camp Cummings, about five miles from the city. The 
Fourth Louisiana was in Camp Cummings for some time, and 
very pleasantly situated. The regiment was housed in rude huts 
of pine logs and bark, which had been erected by some previous 
garrison, but which were in good condition, and proved very 
acceptable habitations. 
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” the Fall the Fourth was sent to intercept a raid which 
had been organized by General Grant, and which was being con- 
- ducted around Morton’s Station with the evident intention of 
striking the Confederate positions near that place. General Pope 
sent the regiment to occupy Palmetto Station, in hopes of block- 
ing the raiders’ advance along the railroad. The men started from 
_ Enterprise, and had to make a wide detour around the enemy, 
- to get in advance of his columns. As the raiding party was com- 
posed of cavalry moving in a straight line, it was no small feat 
for infantry to accomplish this task. They marched 42 miles in 
22. hours, over rough and little frequented roads, but arrived at 
Palmetto before the enemy. Finding the way blocked by the 
presence of the Fourth Louisiana, the enemy ited. and turned 
back without attacking. 


The regiment was then placed on a train and returned to 
Mobile. This time it occupied a camp out on the Government 
Street road. Finally it took over a position at No. 12, Redoubt . 
‘Street, on the line of defense.- Here the men built barracks for 


winter quarters. This brings our story about to the first of Sep- 
tember, 1863. , 


I rejoined the command at Mobile ming in September after 
an absence of nearly four months. It was a great pleasure to 
meet old friends like Pruyn, Jeter and Devall. We had a good 
time together. Many of the men only came to camp when on 
duty, living otherwise at the homes of citizens in the city. People 
were ready to cook and feed messes of eight, for what they could 
save out of the rations. Pruyn, Devall, Jeter and myself used to 
take our meals at the residence of a lady named Anderson, some- 
what to the east of Springhill. When we went to town, either on 
_ duty or pleasure, we had to walk the entire distance. 


We were required to do a deal of patrol duty in the city. 
There were also a good many parades in Mobile, for the amuse- 
ment of the citizens. We did not object to the labor involved | 
in these exhibitions. The applause with which we were received 
always sufficed to repay us for our exertions. Probably it was 
- the frequency of these performances that caused the government 
to furnish us with new uniforms while we were in. Mobile. While 
we were there Colonel Allen, now recovered from his wounds and 
promoted to bridagier-general paid us a visit. We were very proud 
to appear before him in our gay new accoutrements. 
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We expected to remain in winter quarters, in the locations 
above described, just inside of the redoubts which barred: the | 
enemy’s possible attack by way of Government Street. We were 
there one month exactly. 


I may here relate an anecdote which illustrates very well the 
character of our Lieutenant-Colonel, Pennington. He was a won- 
derfully brave man, though small in size, with a hand like a 
woman and a foot which went comfortably into a No. 4 shoe. 
He had a red beard and was famed for his ability to knock out 

with his bare fists a man of twice his weight. He drank a great 


deal, and was frequently in difficulties. In one encounter during . 


our stay in Mobile, his adversary clutched the red whiskers as 
he was falling under Pennington’s powerful blows, and tore out > 
the hair on one side of his face, inflicting very painful injuries. 


A more serious altercation occurred between him and a man. 
named Tom Beal, who was employed in the Confederate Secret | 
_ Service, and was in the habit of enlisting in the. Federal army, 
_ boarding the transports with troops, and then quietly setting 
the boats on fire. He received from the government one-half the 
value of the property thus destroyed, and when he came to Mobile 
possessed $45,000 of this ill-earned cash. 


He was inordinately proud of his exploits, and gave a dinner 
at the Battle House to celebrate them. Among the guests was 
Pennington. A dinner in those days was quite expensive. The 
Battle House was charging for its regular meals from ten to 
twenty-five dollars per plate, the latter figure being the fixed 
value of the evening meal. Champagne cost $100 a bottle. The 
menu was usually beef and corn bread. These sums were, of 
course, in the depreciated currency of the Confederacy. In 
revenge for high prices, the soldiers stole the silver and damaged 
the linen. The waiters had special instructions to have an eye on 
them for this reason. : | 


Pennington listened in silence for a while to Beal’s boasting, 
and then interrupted a stirring narrative with some censorious 
comment on the character of Beal’s work. A fight followed and 
- Pennington kicked his host out of the room. 


= Beal sent him a challenge the following day, and Pennington, 
readily admitting that he was in the wrong, believed that he | 
owed Beal this much satisfaction. He chose pistols—the terrible 
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navy 6’s at ten paces. The weapons and the distance promised 
almost certain death to both combatants, and Beal’s nerve failed 
him to such a degree that his bullet, when fired, lodged in the 
toe of Pennington’s boot, doing no damage except to the leather. 


Pennington fired into the air rend then apologized, and the incident 
was closed. | 


Such was Pennington, a man of iron resolution, 
bravery, and dissipated habits. He was soon after tested in the 


great campaigns in Georgia and Tennessee, and proved himself 
aman of marvelous daring. 


Our stay in Mobile was interrupted quite suddenly at the 
_ beginning of winter by a brief visit to the front. 


_ About the last of November, 1863, we were issued four days’ 
rations, and marched down Government Street to the wharf, and 
crossed the bay to Blakely’s. Then we took train and proceeded 
_ by way of Montgomery and Atlanta to Dalton, Georgia. We 
were ordered at once to re-enforce the army at Missionary Ridge. 
On the afternoon of January 1, 1864, we began detraining in 
Dalton with the sullen booming of cannon resounding from the 
direction of Missionary Ridge. An officer told me that a great 
battle had been fought there that day; and we were soon ordered | 
to march in the direction of the firing. We were proceeding in 
column of fours at a good pace along the road, when about five - 


. . miles from the town, we encountered the head of the Confederate 


column retiring from their positions on the Ridge. I remember 
that we halted opposite Bale’s Mill, that stood on the bank of a 
little stream, and there we received orders to retrace our steps. 
We were too late to be of any service; and we followed the retir- 
ing army into Dalton. We spent something more than two weeks 
in this town, doing general camp duty and getting it into good 
military shape; but the weather was fearfully cold, and we suf- 
fered a great deal. We constructed for ourselves huts of what 
~ were locally called “puncheons’’, solid structures of heavy boards, 
six or eight feet square, with bunks to sleep in. In these struc- 
tures life was endurable, but not pleasant. 


We did a little pioneering duty on the road that runs towards 
- Resaca, but of fighting there was none, though the enemy was 
only a few miles distant. —= ° 


About February 10th the regiment was directed to return 
to Mobile. We made an eventful journey thither in box cars. 
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On: the way back Lieutenant Ramsey was. stabbed. by some 


Florida soldiers who were quarrelling among 
never recovered sufficiently to rejoin us. - 


I did not return with the Fourth, ipihinae’ detached and 
iadiitead to duty on the staff of General Cantey, but, about two 


months later, after the battle of Resaca, after Walthall took over 


the command of the division, I was sent back to the regiment. 
I found it in:camp at Bon Secours, whither it had been moved — 
from Mobile on April 15. At this place we were quartered on a 
little peninsula overlooking Bon Secours Bay, where the Confed- 


erates had extensive saltworks, manufacturing that. article 
evaporation of sea water over immense fires. 


— .Qn the way thither the regiment spent a few) en in Fort 
Morgan to relieve the garrison, the commandant having died, 
and his men being detailed to accompany the woay ‘to Mobile. 


We had a pleasant time during: the month ‘we ‘Yemained at 


Secours. 


CHAPTER XII 


| But this was merely an interlude between the acts of a great | 
denten: Nearly a year had elapsed since I had really been in action. 
Not since the last shot fired at Port Hudson had I heard the once’ 
familiar screech of the enemy’s bullets. That was very agreeable. 
But now things were to change, and the Fourth Louisiana was to 
enter upon its last, its most glorious campaign. In Georgia, Con- 
federate armies were fighting heroically against an enemy greatly 
superior in number and equipment. There, the fate of the war 
was being decided. In our pleasant camps in and around Mobile 


we read in the newspapers of the terrible battles which were 


being fought, and felt a little ashamed of ourselves to be enjoying 
the comfort and safety of these places, while our fellow soldiers . 
were enduring the ccmends brunt of battle ped a few hundred 


miles away. 


These reflections, however, might have been spared. The 
Confederate authorities had no intention of letting us spend the 
rest of our military careers in peace on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. As the delightful spring months came to a close the 
need for re-enforcements in Georgia grew urgent, and then it was — 
that we were thought of, and then it was that we were summoned 


to toil, and battle, and death. | 3 
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) It was on May 20, 1864, that a steam cutter drawing up at 
_ the landing place at Bon Secours brought us the order to move. 
It was, as I have intimated, not wholly unwelcome. We had some 
inkling of what we were going into, but I must say, for the honor 
of our command, that we abandoned the security and ease of 
camp with an alacrity and a good humor which reflected the 
highest credit upon the men. . 


The next day we piled our » noel on the beach. Transports 
were waiting. We marched on board. They took us across the bay 
to Blakely’s wharf, on the Mgbile waterfront, and there we found 
the train for Georgia. It was’then that we had, official confirmation 
of what we had only inferred before, or knew by rumor—that 
we were to join Johnston. I do not think, however, that we were 
prepared for the rapidity with which we were thrown into action; 

for less than sixty hours later found us in the very thick of one 
of the hottest engagements of the campaign. | 


The railroad journey lasted forty-eight and at 
Marietta, Georgia. We traveled, like authentic soldiers, in boxcars. 
_ Within two hours after reaching our destination, the regiment 
was on its way towards New Hope Church. It will be remembered 
that about the middle of May Johnston withdrew his army from 
-Resaca, Georgia, retired by way of Cassville, and occupied a strong 
position commanding Allatoona Pass. Cassville was on the Etowah 
River. On May 23rd Sherman crossed that stream and moved 
towards Dallas. Another Federal General, Hooker, advancing with 
the 20th Army Corps from Burnt Hickory towards Dallas also, 
encountered a force of Confederate cavalry on the 25th at Pump- 
‘kin Vine Creek. He drove back these forces, and was hurrying 
_ towards the eastward when he met Johnston’s entire force. The 
, .. battle which followed was known to the Confederates as New 
_ Hope Church, though the Federals called it also by the name of 

 . - the insignificant watercourse near which it was partly fought. 


We knew none of these details when we arrived in Marietta. 

It was late in the afternoon. We detrained to the sound of cannon 

- sullenly booming ten or twelve miles away. An officer who met us 

at the station brovght orders assigning the Fourth Louisiana to 

Gereral Quarles brigade, which was a part of General Cantey’s 

division. We formed in column of fours, and proceeded at a 

good pace along a road which ran through country rather heavily 

wooded. We joined the battle line about dusk, and went forward 
in the general movement. : 
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The National Guards under Lieutenant Devall formed the 
right flank of our regiment. In advancing through the dimly 
lighted woods, we found ourselves flanked by a deep ravine 
which tended across our front at a blunt angle with the advancing 
lines. This resulted in a constant crowding of our files one on 
the other, and of each company upon the adj oining companies, 
and occasioned us much inconvenience. 


While we officers were busily trying to keep order and 
alignment, we emerged into a small clearing, and found our 
advance barred by a fence, on the other side of which floated 
the Yankee colors surrounded by a cluster of blue-coated soldiery. | 
Our own colors were at once displaced and a hand-to-hand combat 
of brief duration broke out over the fence rails. 


The enemy almost immediately broke, and we Scenes in 
hot pursuit, plunged through another fringe of woods, and came 
out upon a little hill, where we halted. The fire gradually died 
down, and a wonderful stillness fell upon the battlefield. 


But fast as the last shots were being fired, General Quarles 
and his Staff galloped across our line, and Devall and I maptily 
cried out, “Cease firing! That’s General Quarles.” 


“Thanks,” said Quarles, been ‘Shot at several 
times today already.” 


_ QOur regiment lost 17 killed and wounded in this brief’ but 
savage little encounter. Althogether, the forces engaged on the © 
27th were Quarles’ brigade of 5000; Lowery’s of 2700; anda —— 
Alabama brigade—in all less than 10,000 men. 


The enemy had taken cover under the brush in a ravine in 
front of us. All that night (May 27) we heard their axes felling 


trees and making chevaux-de-frise to impede our expected advance 
on the 28th. 


e slept in the open, on the ‘cia, over which we had been 
. This circumstance led to rather a ghastly experience 


fighti 


with one of our officers. Major Cockram picked out a comfort- 
able piece of ground to sleep on, and lay down beside what he 
_ supposed was a fellow Confederate soldier who had already fallen 
asleep. Imagine his shock and surprise the following morning 
to find, on awakening, that his bedfellow was a dead Federal 
killed in the previous days fighting! 
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On the 28th we collected from the battlefield over 200 stands 
of small arms, and other trophies. On the evening of the 28th 
we again moved to the center of the army, and took a position to 

the right of New Hope Church. A line of entrenchments had been 
laid out across the graveyard, but our men objected to digging 
them, as it would disturb the graves.. General Johnston was so 
informed, and had the line advanced, but this brought us into a 
very exposed position, where it was dangerous for anyone to 
leave the works during daylight. Here we suffered much from — 
lack of water. Finally the General had the old church torn down 


and a line built along the top of the ridge, where we were in 
less danger. 


A day or two after, began the ineatects retreat of Johnston 
towards Atlanta. The enemy constantly flanked us, and as his 
lines extended either to right or left, Johnston moved the brigades 
from the opposite wings and strengthened the threatened points. 
We thus marched ten or twelve miles a day, though the retreat 
was by no means so rapid in a direct line. Sharpshooting and © 
skirmishing were continuously in progress at some point along the 
lines. On June 6 we were at Lost Mountain; on June 12, we © 
camped at Mud Creek; and from the 18th to the 30th of that 
month were on Kennesaw Mountain. This slow retirement was — 
_ done in the face of largely superior forces under General Sherman, 
and as a result of his movement on Allatoona Pass. 


Sherman enveloped Allatoona Pass and after taking it, con- 
verted it into 4 great depot. The result was that the Confederate 
army was obliged to withdraw from its strong positions at New 
Hope Church and at Acworth. It was about June 5th when we 

evacuated the New Hope Church line. It was a dark, rainy night. 
The infantry was ordered to march only along the side of the 
roads. Wagons and artillery occupied the middle of the roads, 
which were in many acs a cut up by the heavy traffic as to 
be almost impassable. In the daykness we could hear the sharp 
orders, cracking of Whips, and afl the noises of the retreat. Many 


of. our men lost their shoes as they slogged through the mud. 
About daylight on the 6th we halted and began forming a line 
on an elevation known as Pine Mountain. 


It was a day or two later, while reconnoitering from the top 
of this mountain that General Polk was killed. It will be remem- 
bered that the general was hit while visiting an outpost on June 
18, in company with Generals Johnston and Harder. A shot from 
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a Federal batters six or seven eiiliatil yards away, fired, ap- 
parently, quite at hazard, struck him in the chest, killing him 
instantly. This happened at a point quite remote from our posi- 
tion, and we did not hear of the death of the distinguished Loui- 
siana soldier till the following day. We were therefore consider- 
ably mystified by the tremendous shelling to which that point of 
our lines was being subjected immediately after the generai’s 
death, and which we could, of course, hear, and even follow by 
the smoke of the guns and the explosions of the projectiles. 


I suppose that the enemy must have noticed the confusion 
' which was produced in our lines on the crest of Pine Mountain 
as a result of the shot which slew-the General, but they could 
have had no inkling just then of the irreparable loss which 

had sustained. They saw, however, that something serious hat 
happened and hastened to follow it up by a concentrated bom- 
_ bardment of the position. There suddenly began, from literally — 
- every direction, even from the very rear, apparently, a perfect 
deluge of shot and shell. Even into the backs of the men as they 
stood in the trenches, came the shells, skipping and curving over 
the mountain top behind them. The valley below sent up one 
prolonged and deafening roar from what was, perhaps, as many 
as a hundred guns. The sides of the mountain fairly trembled 
with the din, and echoed and re-echoed with roar after roar. 


The sharp-pointed top of Pine Mountain was the apex of the 
triangular position occupied by the Confederates, the other | 
corners of which were respectively, Kennesaw and Lost Nove 
tains. These heights were connected by ranges of lower hillb, 
crossed by numerous ravines and covered with dense woods. On 
the top of Pine Mountain was stationed a battery of the Wash- 
ington Artillery, just a little distance from the spot: where Gen- 
eral Polk had received his death wound; and it was upon this 
isolated artillery unit that the enemy concentrated its fire. 


I was on staff duty that day and had an opportunity to see 
close at hand the effects of the bombardment of this position on 
the summit of the mountain, which was, as it were, the focal 
' point of all these countless missiles. It was pandemonium! 
Shrieking, yelling, howlingy hissing, “gobbling”, or sharply 
cracking, the shells wer e a swarm of unseen fiends, whilst 
the smoke of their explosions, the villainous smell they let loose, 
and the heavy, curtain-like vapor floating slowly up from below, 
made a hot and sulphurous atmosphere highly suggestive of the 
place where His Satanic Majesty is reputed to reside. 
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_ And the men who held the crests of Pine Mountain—where 
~ were they and what were they doing all through this abominable 

hubbub? They were at their posts, resignedly “taking it’. There 
- was nothing else for them to do. I noticed a detachment of the 
- Washington Artillery there. At first, fearing an assault, the 


-_artillerymen stationed there were all alert, each man at his posi- 


tion at the guns; and, indeed, sent some shots also in reply. But 


' the pieces could not be depressed enough to do execution. Some 


of the fuses proved defective, and the shells burst among or over 
our own infantry below on the mountain side. A response to a 
circular fire like that, from a few light guns, was absurb. The 
troops were there for “assault” mainly, and held in readiness for 
that. After a while, therefore, they relaxed their rigid attitude 
of “attention” and were allowed, while not leaving the works, 
to be “at ease” as best they could. But that, in truth, was impos- 
sible. There was little use to try to protect yourself, for the fire 
came from every direction. The works were of no help, for the | 
same reason. So all they could do was to — at their posts and 
endure. 

And that’s about the hardest task a ye is called tpon 
to do, viz, to endure; to take a shelling; to stand or lie, quietly, 
patiently and persistently in his tracks, with no response, silently 
submitting, while your enemy pours it into you! That sort of 
thing tries true discipline; the nerve, the soul of a man; tries 
not merely that discipline which makes of men machines of 
- obedience, but also that higher discipline of the spirit; which | 
makes them heroes. 
| While I am speaking of the Washington Artillery, let me 
- relate two peculiar incidents which came to my knowledge with 

regard to that command. I had many friends in its ranks, and 
learned from them some curious details of their service there, 
on Pine Mountain, but none so strange as these which I am about 
to recount, and which happened there, or rather, that came to a 
climax there. I shall call it, for want of a better name, the pre- 
sentiment. Life has many mysteries still undiscovered and un- 
explained. Man himself is a mystery, a bundle, a battery (per- 
‘haps) of unknown forces, an unsolved problem, an ocean of still 
unsounded depths. Secrets there still are in him, not yet given 
him to expalin or even explore. Before them the Christian will 
reverently bow his head in frank humility, yet with faith, know- 
ing that if it is best for him to understand them, it would be given 

him to do so. Perhaps they are among the many things the Lord 
gays we cannot bear now, but will know hereafter. 
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Are there such things as presentiments? Without doubt, 
many things called such are false or fraudulent; the mere result 
of a curious concatenation of circumstances, unexplained at the 
time, but afterwards made clear in light of ampler knowledge; — 
or mere figments of fear and imagination; or the vagaries of a 
disordered nervous system. For example, there was my friend, 
Lieutenant Dolan, of the Thirteenth Arkansas Infantry, who had - 
a-presentiment that “the bullet wasn’t molded that would kill 
him’’. And so, when, in the battle of the 22nd of July, at Atlanta, 
our men took the enemy’s works, and jumping in among them . 
found themselves outnumbered two or three to one, this is what 
Dolan said, and chuckled as he said it. A big Yankee soldier had 
put his gun to Dolan’s breast and the cap snapped (for the Yan- 
kees had found they had surrendered to a mere handful, and 
picked up their guns and began to fight again). Then it was 
that Dolan said, as he knocked up the gun of one of our men 
who was going to shoot the fellow: “Take him to one rear; the 
bullet isn’t molded that will kill me’’ 


And yet he hadn’t gone a ila feet in the attack, a oa 
minutes after, on the second line of works, when he was killed | 
instantly by a shot through the heart. | 


But the case of which I wish to speak here, is an sltmmatther 
different one, as he who reads may see. This is the story of 
Barrall and his tragic death. Barrall was a native of New Orleans; 
of French descent. He belonged to the Fifth Company of the 
Washington Artillery and was attached to piece No. 4. His was 
a striking personality in many ways, but especially held in 
respect for his dauntless daring both by officers and men. He 
was a man of middle age and stature, rugged and soldierly, of 
stern countenance and temper, taciturn and reserved, a man 
hard to understand, but valuable, faithful, reliable, always to be 
- counted on in camp and field. In critical and perilous emergencies 
no one would go further than Barrall. At Missionary Ridge, for 
instance, when our infantry broke and left them, the indignant 
and disgusted artillerymen refused to fly, and remained to the 
- very edge of capture. Barrall, foremost and conspicuous, as always, 
remained at his post until he flung his sponge staff in the very 

faces of the foe. 


When the Dalton campaign began, Barrall was seen to be 
_ unusually depressed. He became more and more morose and 
gloomy as the days went by. His health seemed to be giving | 
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way, ii grew less and less fit for duty, until at last he was not 
able, apparently, to perform it. He would not go on the sick 
list or retire on sick furlough; but finally the captain permitted | 
him to remain with the wagons, off duty. In former days, in 
moments when his reserve would thaw to some extent, the boys 
would ask him to sing the “Marseillaise’”. This he would do. 
with a fire of enthusiasm almost fierce in its intensity. All this 
- Was gone now. His voice was silent. His heart seemed for some 
strange reason, steeped in sadness. 


Well, when the shades of evening fell that tremendous day 
on Pine Mountain and the enemy’s dogs of war were finally 
muzzled, and the question ran around, “Anybody hurt?” the 
only man found to be killed was Barrall. 


And we have the strange part of the story. No one was 
killed at the guns, up at the front, in the works, at the focus 
of the enemy’s fearful fire, but word came from the rear that 
one man had been killed there. And, behold, that one man was 
_Barrall! Back in a sheltered little depression in the rear section 
of the mountain, in about the only spot where safety could be 
said to be certain, death searched out and found him. A stray 
shell wandered into that secluded nook and did the work. Leaning 
over a fire, frying pan in hand, apparently unconscious of danger, 
he was preparing his evening meal, when the murderous missile 
burst in his very face. It was one of the last shells to be thrown 
over our lines in that bombardment. 


And now the explanation. An artilleryman named iran 
was Barrall’s most intimate friend, and I think it was he who 
let me have the secret.. Whilst the body was being laid away 
that night Ferraud said that at the outset of the campaign his 
friend had a visitation like a direct message from God. It was, 
that he would never see that campaign’s end. It was no ordinary 
premonition, but vivid, clear-cut, and convincing; a message that 
abode permanently with him, mastering and holding his whole 
soul in the grip of an unshaken and unshakable belief. And behold 
the sequal! 


The other case which occurs to me is that of Bob Frazier, 
one of the sergeants in the Washington Artillery. Bob was 
wounded at the outset of the campaign, at Resaca, on May 14 
or 15, and, of course, was sent to the rear. Time went on, the © 
enemy pushed us back, back, back until by the first part of 
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September we. were at Jonesboro, some eighteen or twenty miles : 


below Atlanta. This was not very far above where Bob was on | 


furlough, nursing his wound (at Forsyth, I think, he was). His 
hurt had healed, and as the waves of war rolled nearer to him, 
he felt impelled to return to the front. He had, however, a strange, 
unexplainable reluctance, ordinarily entirely foreign to his chival- 
rous, gallant and loyal spirit. What could be the matter? His 
pretty lady friends (cousins, I believe) could not understand him. 
He seemed almost crushed with some secret sorrow. Nevertheless, 
up to the front he came. He arrived one afternoon whilst we 
were actively engaged; his form had emerged just about halfway 
above the level of the hill top where we were, exposing him 
about the waist, when he was shot. A bullet struck him in the 
abdomen. He died that night. 


This too, was a case of ‘presentiment. Bob believed that he ee 


would be killed if he ventured to the front and hence his reluct- 
ance to do so, and the sadness that darkened his last days. But 
he went, and at once, even before he had got into the works, | 
death’s messenger discovered him. 


CHAPTER XIII 


In the position which the Fourth Louisiana occupied at Lost 
Mountain, we were not very much exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
but being constantly in the ditches, subject to rain and sun, 
heavy fog and dews, we did not enjoy life; and the crash of our 
artillery constantly resounding made matters worse. Detach- 


ments from the regiment were sent on picket duty or as videttes 
both night and day. 


About the 15th of June we fell back to the new and we, : 
line on Kennesaw Mountain. 


After taking Allatoona and receiving re-enforcements which 
raised his available forces to nearly 100,000 men, Sherman moved 
towards Kennesaw Mountain, and began the fighting there by 
firing with his artillery upon our lines. This was on June 14. On the 
15th and 16th the Confederates retired from Pine Mountain and 
Lost Mountain, and thoroughly entrenched themselves on Ken- 
nesaw. The Fourth was, as I have said, amongst the troops — 
moved on this date to Kennesaw Mountain. | 


Now it must be remembered that we had already, for two 
weeks or thore, been in what may be called, generally speaking, | 
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the Kennesaw country. Dallas, New Hope, Pine Mountain, etc., 
all belong to it. A glance at that part of the map of Georgia will 
show this. In other words, Sherman had for two weeks or more 
made no headway at all worth speaking of. When he shifted to 
the right, Johnston shifted to the right too; if he shifted to the 
‘left, there was his game little foe blocking the way again. Even 
his powerful flanking force seemed checked. All this meant 
bloody battle after bloody battle, and of course, unceasing and 
equally bloody skirmishes, considering the numbers being engaged. 
But now this last move of Sherman to our right put us in part 
on Kennesaw Mountain itself, with the center and left wing of our 
army trailing off in a curve to the left and along the lower hills. 


_ Some spots on this earth seem made purposely to be the scenes 
of violence, slaughter and destruction. If men will fight, and go 
to war and kill each other, they ought to confine themselves’ to 
such regions as Kennesaw. It is a pity that they should descend 
into the sweet and peaceful plains and smiling valleys dedicated 
to the serene and tranquil presence and pursuits of human home 
_ life, and desecrate them with war’s horrid business. Better far 
_ that men’s passions should have their bloody vent in places like 
_ Kennesaw, amidst the distortions and convulsions of nature, along 
its wild crags or on its silent, deep and rocky ravines. There the 
aspect of everything breathed violence and disorder; there the 
mighty forces of heaven and earth were wont to wrestle; there, 


if such stimulus were desirable, everything about you suggested — 


savage strife. Better, therefore, that strife, in all of its forms, 
human as well as the rest, should concentrate on this appropriate 
spot; that the storms of human passions and the volcanic ex- 


plosions of human hate should reach their climax in this theatre. 


of wreck and desolation. 


_. The Kennesaw country was a rough, rocky region, rising to 
the right in two mountains, Little and Big Kennesaw. The shift- 
ing of the two armies, after the Pine Mountain episodes, found 
us face to face again with the Federals in this section. Then 
ensued a notable three weeks. They were three weeks of strenuous 
wrestling; a struggle between two giants in which neither gave 
an inch, the lines locked for miles in a deadly clinch, combat 
deepening every day, becoming bloodier and bloodier, more fierce, 
‘more constant, more exhausting; our huge foe creeping steadily 
closer and closer to us; by picket lines, by. mines, by rushes of 


infantry lines, by enfilade fires from new positions.: And we? 
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What were we doing all this time to meet him? Fighting desper-_ 
ately every day, or strengthening our works, or countercharging, 
or shifting bodies of troops here and there along the line to this’ 
weak point by day, or to that by night. Sudden assaults came 
often, sometimes rising into battles. And not only every day but 
every night the picket fire went on. And this was no ordinary 
picket firing; for the lines on both sides became eventually so 
strengthened that half or more of a regiment would often be 
assigned for duty there. This statement-can be appreciated when 
—it is remembered that ordinarily one company was deemed suffi- 
cient to cover a regiment’s front. 


These skirmish fights were always expensive. On the ditt | 
line our infantry suffered more and more, and often the infantry 
and even the skirmishers would stop and look on at the exchanges 
between the batteries. But not the sharpshooters. These men, 
detailed as crack shots by both sides, always devoted special. 
attention to the embrasures of the artillery. And this they kept — 
up with fatal success, until, attracting each other, they would 
clinch and have it out between themselves. Sometimes they would > 
annoy the artillery so that the gunners would turn canister upon - 
them. That would wake up the opposing battery, and then the 
artillery duel would begin. Mines were started here and there by 
the enemy, and that meant, of course, countermines by us. And 
that meant more work for both skirmishers and sharpshooters. 


At evening, about suppertime, there would be a little lull, 
and after supper, for a while, the bands would play. How often 
did we sit or lounge in our trenches and listen, softened and 

_ soothed, to the enemy’s bands! ‘“‘Annie Laurie” and “Do They 
-Miss Me at Home, Do They Miss Me?” and “Listen to the Mocking — 
Bird” would come floating through the air to our ears, almost 
taking the fight out of us, and often wringing from us a shout — 
of applause. And then “Home Sweet Home.” They always wound 
up with that. I sometimes thought that it was all purposed, that | 
they were playing for us rather than for their own men, as though 
to conquer us by soft seduction as well as by hard knocks. But 
then, last of all would come the “Star-Spangled Banner” which 
broke the spell and spoiled it all. For, although it was our banner 
by rights, more so indeed than theirs, and the song too, for the 
South furnished them both, yet. we were weaned from all affection - 
for it at that time.. And so, if we had a band we would send 
back “Dixie” as a response, with a chorus of “rebel’’ yells. Often 
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we did not have a band, and what we had was poor, for the instru- | 
ments were old and battered and could not be replaced. 


Those were about our only times of relaxation and rest; 
those evening lulls. When they ceased, the work of death began 
again. They were a bit of human kindness thrown into the 
midst of the bloody business. I have sometimes thought, as I 
have said, that our friends, the enemy, did this to demoralize us. 
_If they did, they failed of their aim. Softened hearts their music 
undoubtedly made, but—not towards them, rather towards the 
loved ones at home. And homesickness, too, but not of the kind 
to breed unfaithfulness. On the contrary, it worked just the other 
way. It was of a kind to breed Jaen and stiffen hearts to 
more determination. 


To the Southern cht: rank ‘on file as well as the leaders, 
the presence of the armies of the North upon our soil, was an 
- invasion. Their music reminded us of the homes they were invad- 
_ing. It aroused all the more intensely our love of home. In no 
country in the world was home life more ideal in beauty than 
in the South before the war. Nowhere could be found a people 
more passionately devoted to their homes. It is a remarkable 
fact that, desperate as was the fighting in this Johnston campaign, 
and, although ours was a backward movement all the time, yet 
_ desertions were never more rare. I never saw men, from highest 
to lowest, more filled with the spirit of defiance and resistance. 
I think it was because they felt they were fighting for their homes. 


I have said already that battles, heavy, yet nameless battles, 
marked this extraordinary campaign from beginning to end. 
These nameless battles will never appear in history. Some of 
them were fought at Kennesaw in the three weeks we were 
there. In my recollection two of these engagements stand out 
distinct from others, and from the general monotony of the cease- 
less daily conflict. They took place on or near Little Kennesaw. The 
Fourth Louisiana had no part in either, but very bloody were 
both. They took place at a distance from us, to our right, but we 
could see the smoke and hear the roar of the conflict. The enemy 
-gaw openings, as he thought, in our lines, and leaped forward 
in overwhelming numbers. It was only to be sent back, terribly 
cut up. Army of Tennessee veterans well know I do not exaggerate 
when I say that in this and similar assaults Sherman lost in killed 
and wounded as many men as the total we had opposing him. 
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In the instances cited above, and at New Hope, if not at others, 


this was verified, I think, by actual count. A corps and more 


comprised the assaulting party in these two Kennesaw no | 
that is to say, a force of from 15,000 to 25,000 men. 


The activity of the enemy was untiring. Every man in our 


regiment was now needed continually at his post; surprises or 


assaults were always probable. Tribute is due and.heartily given 
to the persistent daring of our foe. 


Now it was that the splendid organizing genius of Johnston 
bore fruit in a way not apt to be noticed or much thought of, 
namely, in the feeding of his men. The rations of the whole army 
were cooked for us at the rear, at the wagons some miles behind 
us, and brought up to us at regular seasons by details. This was 
done at night. The arrangement had its disadvantages, of course. 
Mismanagement might occur or unforeseen accidents of war 
delay results; then we had to go without rations until darkness 


came again. But no other course would have allowed us to hold © 


our positions as long or fight as freely as we did. We could not 
cook and fight too; we could not have cooked at all. The exposure > 
unavoidable in such work would have sacrified every one of us. 
Darkness was doubly welcome to us, therefore. It not only brought 
us a pause in the fighting; it brought us food. Corndodgers and 
bacon, or boiled beef, that was all. Unsifted corn meal, often 
without salt, the meal was; and the beef was poor and tough, | 
but our appetites were huge, and our spirits rollicking, and we 
ate, joked and thrived. | | 


We were on Kennesaw Mountain long enough to get mail. 
I remember that half a dozen letters from home fell to my portion. 
I will be pardoned, I trust, for digressing for a little while, so 
as to throw some light on one of the trials of the soldier’s life 
not often thought of; that is, the anxiety of not hearing from 
home. Our soldiers generally fared fairly well in this respect, 
but in the latter part of the war, it grew increasingly difficult 
to get the mail up to the front. Men who haled from-the border. 
states had a much harder time than we did who came from the 
“Deep South”. We had several such unfortunates in our regiment 
and when they got letters, it was always in the roundabout way; | 
by flag of truce, by blockade runners via Europe, by “grape vine | 
telegraph”, i.e., by spies, by the hands of private parties, and 
through the strangest and most unexpected channels, some of them 
entirely unknown to the recipients. | 
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Such letters would sometimes pass through three or four 
hands before getting to the man for whom they were intended. 
Women (God bless them!) were the most active, fearless and 
_ ingenious emissaries in getting letters through the enemy’s line; 

especially the southern women in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Some of them suffered banishment for it. 


These letters were looked upon as almost nee and the 
greatest pains and the greatest risks incurred to get them to 
their destination. Yet, many must have been written that never 
arrived. Sometimes they were months in reaching the addressee. 
In the same way, our letters written to points in territory over 


which the armies were fighting would sometimes be months on | 


the way; sometimes they never got there at all. 


In the latter part of the war some amelioration came. A 
system was agreed upon by which letters were sent through the 
military authorities, but only one page of a sheet could be written 
upon. You had to confine yourself to the simplest news, such as 
that you and your friends were well, etc.; no allusion to a battle 


or military movement was allowed; every letter was open to 
inspection. 


- This chapter seems destined to deal a little with humdrum 

‘matters, for I find recorded in my memoranda about Kennesaw 

another item of that kind, viz., “Keeping Clean on Kennesaw’”’. 

Humdrum topic, indeed, this may be now, and humble enough, I 
-confess; just as the other one, of “Letters from Home”. But 

' T assure my readers that it was not so then with us, who were 

at Kennesaw, and I adjure you not.to think of us up there as 
unwashed, unsewed and uncombed. 


And this arduous task I attempt as ‘watecial for history, 
and for the high: heroics of history too. I am not to be intimi- 
dated in this, my lofty purpose, by sneers from any quarter as 
to the topic being “humdrum’’. [I claim that any man who kept 
clean on Kennesaw was a hero. And, therefore, as the officers 
of our regiment, as a rule did, in the face of enormous difficulties, 
make honest and tolerably successful efforts to keep clean, they 
were heroes, and this victory also ought to be emblazoned on their 
flag. | 


Cleanliness was a very lively problem with the Confederate 
soldier at all times; a problem always, when on the march or in 
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a campaign. So great, indeed, were the difficulties always, that 


general officers, even corps commanders, were not exempt from 
them. 


But if all this was so, under ordinary circumstances (on the 
march, I mean), how much more so in a position like Kennesaw? 
The majortiy of us honestly preferred and honestly strove to keep 
clean (I am Serious). But, cooped up as we were, exposed to 
the blazing, sweltering sun as we were; and cut off during the 
daytime, almost completely, from all water, in peril of life every | 
time we went to get it, and all this for three weeks in June and 
July, the task of keeping clean was, to say the least, a hard one. 
Our baths were confined, as a rule, to the face. And scant they 


were at that. For the water was brought in our canteens.and .- 


poured out drop by drop. Every drop was precious. Sometimes 
a wash basin was in evidence, more often a bucket. Officers of 
the artillery could use the heavy leather bucket that always hung 
under the piece to hold water for swabbing out the gun during 
an engagement. But we of the infantry had no such fortunate 


_utensil, and many were the expedients which had to be devised : 


to meet our need. 


As for towels, I confess to some embarrassment in iii | 

_ that delicate point. A few hankerchiefs (cotton) still existed, 

- owned by the “dressy” among.us; they were passed around. Then 

there was, and still is, an article of dress generally regarded in 

_ civilized countries as indispensable, and white in color (I do not | 

say that ours were), the lower parts of which were found handy 
for use as a towel. And then sometimes we just “dried off’’. 


One of our greatest inconveniences was as to our teeth. Here 
water became the problem again. As for toothbrushes, there was 
no difficulty, for they were plentiful in every clump of woods. The 
twigs of the hickory or the gum, splintered at one end into a sort 
of tassel, made good toothbrushes. But it amounted almost to a 
question of conscience, this matter of wasting precious water in- 
dulging in such a refinement as brushing the teeth. 


The Fourth Louisiana occupied a line of entrenchments on 
Big Kennesaw, from which it did not stir during the entire period 
of its stay at this point. In order to protect the men from explod- — 
ing artillery fire, we built traverses at frequent intervals, so that 


the various companies were shut off, more or less, from one an- 
other. 
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In these confined recesses, about sixteen or twenty feet square 
and open only at the rear, each detachment had its little world 
filled with comedy and tragedy, fun and pathos, heroism and 
humdrum monotony. In a word the traverses were full of variety, 
a variety such as no one could imagine who has no experience of 
such things. For three weeks these little boxes were our homes. 
Of course, a sameness ran through every day, a monotony, but 
it was by no means dull. Variety came, but not in the killing 

and the wounding and the fighting. As to that, every day was 
_ like another. But it came in the details, as to how one was killed 


- or wounded, and as to whom, and as to the shape the fighting 
would take. 


These details had a sort of fascination. There was a fascina- 

tion in the question who would be next to fall, or how or when 
the next assault would come. Day followed day, night followed 

- hight, pretty much the same, each like the other. The sun might 
shine, the clouds break in torrents on our heads; it made no dif- 
ference; the routine of death went on before us. Lulls came, of 
course, but they were only breathing spells, after which we should 
fight again. We were isolated from the big world without; we 
were isolated almost completely. Danger and death were our | 
familiars and to their constant presence we adjusted our habits 
of body and mind. Indifference to both became the normal temper; 
the novelty of peril and the fear of it wore away; the habits and 


customs of men in time of peace and safety resumed, to some 
extent, their sway. 


To kill time when not in action, two comrades would, for 
- instance, play marbles with canister or grape shot on the very 
spots where others had recently fallen. Undisturbed by the bullets 
singing overhead every now and then, they would pursue the 
game with glee. Writing letters home was, of course, a common 
occupation, and such missives were ordinarily in a cheerful tone. 


_ T have seen men place a few pieces of wood over their heads on 


going out to the rising ground behind us to sleep at night, and 
fall into slumber serenely, with legs and a good part of the body 


exposed to the dropping shot. These were ostrich tactics, yet men 
did this repeatedly. 


In our cramped little world a variety of deren developed 
odd habits and idiosyncrasies, sudden glimpses into heart depths 
or heart secrets, hitherto unsuspected; human nature proved 


itself the kaleidoscope that it is; men showed sides of their nature 
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never revealed before; noble traits were discovered where least | 
expected; and, then, on the contrary, traits not noble eynically 
revealed themselves. Crowd men together closely, as we were 


there, on the same general level of living, for any length of time, 


and the true man comes out, divested of all the veneer of civiliza- 


tion, and, no matter what his original social state, you see him 


as he truly is—good, bad, brave, or cowardly. 


The enemy’s artillery kept us, more or less all the time, in 
trouble. Shells fell at intervals throughout the day and the night. | 
It was, however, only occasionally that this intermittent fire 


swelled into a serious bombardment. I recall only four or five 


times during our tragic weeks on Kennesaw that this was the 
case; it may have been oftener, but such is the impression which 
remains now, at the end of more than thirty years. On one of 
these occasions, however, I had occasion to make my way down 
from division headquarters to the spot where the regiment was 


stationed, and a curious incident occurred which I cannot refrain 
from describing. 


I had a time of it. The top of the mountain could not be 


avoided. I had to go over it. It did not take me very long. As I 


ran forward, I saw a man coming toward me. Suddenly he 
jumped behind a big tree, and simultaneously a shell burst on the 
other side of it, scattering its pieces and contents all round him. 
What made him do that? A sort of instinct. Who can tell? There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in Hor- 


_ atio’s philosophy. That individual, somehow or other, had a feel- — 
‘ing of peculiar and impending peril, and acted on it. Perhaps © 


he heard the voice of that particular shell saying, “Where are 
you? Where are you? Where are you?” Such, we used to declare, 
in those old days, was the voice of the shell, when we sat around 
the camp fires and talked of our experiences. At last that bom- 


bardment ceased. We were able, a to take a little breath and 
to count up casualties. 


And it will seem strange, no doubt, to all but old soldiers, % 
who may read these lines, that our losses were slight, only a few 
men wounded and but one man killed. It was the same way in 
the artillery, I think, as among the infantry. 


Such things seem incomprehensible, and they are so. Our 
situation was such that it was not unreasonable for us to expect: 
most of us to be killed or wounded. Yet the facts are as I have 


_ stated them. And these are facts often met with as to shelling. 
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I do not refer to artillery dueling, or occasions where there is 
opportunity for accurate aim. In such cases, the execution is often 
terrible. But I mean shelling—a general bombardment. There is 
‘an aimlessness about it, however furious and fearful to witness 
or to hear; it is comparatively ineffective. The same thing was 
noticed in the war in the Crimea, in the British-Boer War in 


Africa and, notably, in the war between France and Germany > 


in 1870. These terrible shellings used to scare us out of our boots 


at first, but we got used to eats as, indeed, a man can get used 
to anything. 


CHAPTER XIV 


On June 30th occurred what is called the battle of Kennesaw 
-Mountain.. On the night previous to the battle our men, like all 
the rest in Cantey’s division, labored strenuously to bring the guns 
up the steep sides of the mountain and get them in position in time 
to withstand the enemy’s expected assault. But the Yankees 
directed their efforts to Little Kennesaw, while we were on Big 

Kennesaw; and thus we were unable to render any assistance 
in the spirited combat of the 30th of June. We were merely 
spectators of a very stirring and unusual scene. The fighting 
was plainly discernible from our positions. Although we were 
not actively engaged, being on the right and high up on the hill, 


occasional shells fell amongst us, and in the St. Helena Rifles, . 
W. D. Self was wounded in the left arm, and in another company, 
one man, Royal E. Collins, was killed. After the Federal artillery 
ceased firing, a charge was made by Negro troops against General 
-Cleburne’s position, which was absolutely repulsed. A second 


column advanced and met with the same fate. This attack recoiled 
on a third line, which advanced within a hundred yards of our 
lines, but was repulsed by Buford’s division. During the battle 
the woods were set on fire, and as Sherman refused a truce, many 
| Federal wounded were burned to death. 


, While we were on Kennesaw Mountain our right. was much 
exposed to the fire of one of the enemy’s pieces of artillery, and 


~ General Quarles, under whom, as I have mentioned, we were 


brigaded, offered a 20-day furlough to any sharpshooter who 
would undertake to drive it away. There was in the Fourth 
Louisiana an exceedingly clever marksman, named A. O. Jones, 
who thought he would like to win that prize. J ones did his best, 
but merely succeeded in shooting a few of the gunners, not enough 
to make them desist, and the only effect which his activities pro- 
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duced was to cause the enemy to bring up two more pieces with 
which they returned his fire and finally drove him away. So 
all that Jones accomplished by trying to gratify General Quarles, 
was to triple the number of our persecutors. We had also some — 
small exchanges of shots while on the picket line, but otherwise © 
we were not molested by the enemy, and boa eather well off | 
while there. 


few our perival at Kennesaw Mountain, I was 
detached from the regiment, and resumed my place on General 


_ Cantey’s staff. I shall speak at length of my experiences as a staff 


officer in a later chapter. Here I will briefly record the movements_ 
of the regiment, although for the time being I was not with it. 
It was on July 2nd, that it received orders to withdraw from Ken- 
nesaw Mountain, and at midnight of the 3rd of July, it quietly 
departed. And let no one think the sigh of relief that came from 
the men was censurable. Surely he who has followed me in the 
details just given will believe me when I say that the sigh of relief 
came not merely from withdrawal from the danger and the fight- 
ing. It was chiefly from the discomfort, which had become almost 
intolerable, that we were so pleased to be relieved. Yet the danger 
also had increased, rendering the position almost untenable. 
Indeed, undermining had begun, and the inevitable flanking 
column had once more turned one of Johnston’s wings. 


Very noiselessly was the withdrawal made. Not a whileae 
was allowed; for the enemy had finally crept so close to us and 
burrowed his way so far under us that it was all but certain he 
would hear us in spite of all precautions. But, if he did, he gave 
no sign. I recall riding along with the General in the midst of 
the silent, marching men for hours during that busy night. 


Those night marches—how vividly I remember them! How | 
freshly do the sights and the sensations of those occasions all 
return! I can still recall the cool, damp night air; the smell of 
the trees and crushed leaves and bark along the new-made forest 
roads ; the shadowy forms of every thing; the dusky, silent-moving 
columns of the men; the rumbling of the wagon wheels; the low, 
subdued voice heard now and then; the growing drowsiness and 
weariness stealing through my frame, and still the compelling 
need to remain awake and alert; the urge now and then put in 
words by the officers: “Move on, men,—move on!” 
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This time our march was unusually quiet, because the enemy 
was so close to us. My mind was unusually burdened that night 
with thoughts of what was before us and what was behind us. 
I had a feeling of deep sadness mingled with my sense of relief. 
The place we were leaving—was it not a notable one? Drenched 
with the blood of so many brave men, immortalized in the mem- 
ories of heroic, tragic deeds—that mountain height where we 
had made such a long stand! But the mind glanced forward, too. 
What next? Where would our next stand be? And then memories 
of home intruded themselves, and of the loved ones there. And 
the sigh in the heart would break forth once more, and the longing 

_ for the dawn of peace when all this brutal war would be over. 1 | 


Our withdrawal had not taken us by surprise. Orders for it 
had been long expected. The truth is, we had punished Sherman 
so severely in the fighting on Kennesaw that he had to take time 
‘to recuperate. We had, indeed, gotten out of the Kennesaw line 
all and more than we had a right to expect. We had held it far 
beyond our anticipations. The delay of the Federal flanking 
column told the tale. The ruinous and frequent frontal assaults 
which Johnston had lured his adversary into making, had shat- 
tered that adversary seriously. That is way we were able to stay 
there for three weeks. 


We fell back throust Marietta, which we passed as daylight 
was breaking. We halted about a mile from the Chattahoochee, to 
the right of the railroad which runs from Atlanta to Dalton. 
A line of entrenchments was marked out and we immediately — 
-began to construct them. Sherman advanced and opened fire, 
but a strong force went out and drove the enemy back, so that 
we finished our work in peace. By midnight it was completed. 


: But the Fourth of July was drawing nigh, and we knew 
our adversary’s ways. We knew his tendency to draw on the 
| patriotism of his men, when possible, and so we expected some- 
_ thing special on that day. For weeks the northern press had 
hinted at the coming great effort on the Fourth. Vicksburg had 
fallen-on that day; Gettysburg had been fought in part on that 
day. How gloriously fitting would it be to commemorate the anni- © 
versary of freedom of rebels by striking another, and perhaps, 
decisive final blow for the subjugation of a later generation of 
“rebels’”’. 
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But with us the matter was looked at cooly and philosophi- 
cally. With us the wonder was that Sherman, with his enormous © 
hosts, had not pushed us back from Kennesaw before. So we were 
well content to wait for what he might do on J uly 4th. 


When the Fourth of J uly came at last, the enemy oialion 
_ fire with one hundred guns in honor of the day. The shells came © 
two each minute from a battery directly in front of our command. 
They cut down a great many limbs from the trees but did prac- 
tically no harm to our men. Nevertheless, it was-during this 
_ bombardment that S. C. Cochram was wounded in the hip by a 
piece of shell. “At noon the enemy’s artillery opened on us, and 
fired for one hour. Cochram was hit at the beginning of the 
firing. He was the only person hurt at this time. 


Sherman advanced in force on Johnston’s left, but this move 
was repulsed by Wheeler away off from our position. This was 
a critical moment, for if Sherman had succeeded in turning our 
left, we would have been driven to the seaboard, and lost Atlanta 
without a battle. One little comment I am tempted to interject just 
here. It is as to the fallacy about the differences in northern 
versus southern temperament. The common idea (found in novels, | 
for instance) is that the Southerner is all impulse and. emotion 
and excitement, whereas the Northerner is cool, quiet, impertur- 
bable, always holding himself well in hand. The truth is, the 
people of the Confederacy were much more under conservative 
influences than were the northern people. There was more gush, 
sensationalism and yielding to mere emotionalism in the north | 
than with us. Witness the difference, for instance, between their | 
typical newspapers and our own. 


Hence, when we found their mysterious and mighty “great 
thing” held in store for us for the Fourth was nothing more than 
_ the old, long-delayed flank movement we had been for some time 
expecting, we quietly fell back eight miles, to another line already — 
staked out for us. New roads were cut out conveniently behind 
each retiring portion of our army, so that we fell back to the 
new position with ease, without being pressed at all and without 
_ the loss of a “dust” of meal or a haversack. 


This new line was at Vining’ s Station, on the railroad to : 
Atlanta. It took but a little while to get to this place and to the 
position assigned to our regiment, and at once the men fell to 
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work like beavers, digging trenches. There was every need for 

haste, for the enemy hovering at our heels would be sure to be 
on us in the early morning. So we reasoned, as we bent all our 
energies to throwing up the dirt. When dawn came, our hearts 
were delighted to find that we had a splendid position. We were 


_. posted on a gentle rise, with a dense wood behind us as a back- > 


ground, and a wide, bare, level field before us, extending far to 
our front. No hill commanded us; no curve in the line permitted 
- an enfilading fire. The discovery aroused enthusiastic hopes. Here 
again, thought we, Johnston would have a chance to inflict a 
definite repulse upon the enemy. So to digging we fell once more 


with accelerated energy and with the eager hope that the rumor 


of the enemy’s close proximity and certain assault would prove 
true. 


But they did not come. That was odd. In vain we strained 
our gaze and listened. The dark, solid, black wall of woods on the 
other side of the field sent forth no sign nor sound. Not a move- 
ment, not a hint of .life issued from its depths. Only the gentle 
summer breeze rustled the treetops in the forest behind us. Peace 
brooded over the scene, except where our spades and pickaxes 
had gashed the bosom of mother earth. Save for that, the picture 
was one of peace; as fully so as though two great armies were 


not lurking hidden in the forest’s depths all around, secretly 


watching each other and waiting to spring.at each other’s throats. 


The enemy did not come at all. Sherman did not take John- 
ton’s dare at Vining’s Station. He was done with frontal attacks. 
Henceforth the ruinous frontal attack business was to. be carried 
on by our side, under Hood. It is noteworthy that Sherman never 
made arother frontal attack on Johnston after the awful 
slaughters along the Kennesaw line. He fell back on his old 
reliance, the flanking manoeuver. 


And this it was that got us out of the line. at Vining’ s Station. 

To our loudly expressed disgust, our beautiful works had to be 

- abandoned; we left them on the night of the 4th of July without 
a fight, and took up once more the night march to the rear. 


One more stand was made at the line called the Shoupades, 


and then our next march would bring us to the banks of the 
Chattahooche. 


This Shoupades line of iutade we hardly took seriously. 
And I can scarcely believe that Johnston did, either. That is, as 
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it actually was. Among us on the front line, it was the occasion 
for much fun. We occupied it, but never to any extent used it. 
We were there for several days; until, in other words, the inevi- 
table flanking column did its work. If Sherman had seriously 
assaulted us there, the situation and experience would have been— 
well,—novel to say the least. The small tilts we did have there 
revealed that much, at any rate. 


The Shoupades were intended to be a very elaborate affair. | 
And the idea itself was probably a good one, for the promoter 
thereof, General Shoup, had a reputation as an able engineer. 
But the scheme suffered in the execution. It was a line of defense 
formed some two miles north of, or before getting to the Chatta- 
hoochee river, apparently for the purpose of giving occupation 

to the Georgia State Militia. And there was where all the trouble 
< came in. The job was miserably done. 


The idea was, I belive, to have a chain of heavy stockade 
forts connected by earthworks, in the midst of which would be 
strong salients for artillery; these salients to be so placed as to — 
command the stockades to the right and left, as well as their 
own front. These stockades were to have been built of the heaviest. 
possible logs placed upright and driven deep into the ground, yet 
towering ten or twelve feet high. A wide, deep ditch was to be 
outside; and beyond, fringing the whole line, should have been 
the usual chevaux-de-frise. Inside platforms were to be raised 
for some of the men to fire from. The stockades were for the 

men to rally into if, in any place, the line was broken. The line 


was an extremely zigzag one, but was well chosen, wrery hill 
_and ravine being skillfully utilized. 


The fault lay in the construction, or rather, the want es 


construction. Nothing was finished; the stockades especially were 


not half ready for use. We would have been in a pretty pickle, 
indeed, if Sherman had attacked. 


| But the Shoupadesg were destined not to be eeietalteed. No 
serious fighting took ce there. The flanking business was still 
at work, and was soon once more to attain its object. _ 


One day the booming guns on our left told us that. the enemy © 
was at his old game of turning our position. The firing grew 
steadily heavier and heavier. At last, towards the close of evening 
it had become one long, thunderous, threatening roar. They were 
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nantes to ‘get to the lower fords of the river. We easily guessed 
the result, knowing, as we did, our slender equipment of cavalry. 
As night drew on, the sullen growling of that cannonade became 
fainter and fainter. Finally it ceased. The fords are in their 
hands, thought we. That meant that Sherman’s powerful flanking 
force would be on the Atlanta side of the river by morning. 


So, not with surprise, we heard the order which came to us 
about 10 o’clock that night, to ‘move across the river’. The 
- pontoon bridges were soon swaying under our heavy, yet muffled 

tread, and in a short while the passage of the whole army was 
effected. This must have been on July 8th. As soon as the Fourth 
_ found itself on the south side of the Chattahoochee, we went into 


camp, in the midst of an open field. And there we remained 
several days. We needed rest badly. 


Both the Federal and the Confederate commanders might well 
be pardoned for halting and taking breath. The struggle between 
them had come.almost to the breaking point. They had had two 
months of death grapple; incessant, unrelaxed, desperate, on both 
- gides. Repulse after repulse, decisive every time and fearfully 

bloody, had been the fate of Sherman in his frontal attachs. They 
might well discourage him, despite his overwhelming numbers, 
and breed weariness in his very soul. But what tongue can tell 
the fatigue, the exhaustion, of us Confederates? The true history 
of what we endured in that two months’ campaign will never be 
told, and would not be believed if it were. For even we, the sur- 
- vivors, look back upon what we lived through then with wonder, 
and we feel reluctant to attempt to tell the story, because we fear 
the smile of incredulity that will certainly greet our words. 


The most glorious praise that can be given the Army of 
Tennessee is that the end of that almost unparalleled struggle 
found it as formidable in morale, in discipline, in magnificant 
and defiant enthusiasm as when, on the 6th of May previous, it 

sprang at Johnston’s call to face the foe along the heights of 
Rocky Face. All we wanted on the Chattahoochee was time for a 
‘little breath. And we knew that our adversary wanted that, too; 
so we were contented for him to take it, as we rested there, and 
looked at him from across the river and pulled ourselves together 

for another clinch. And the most glorious praise that can possibly 
be given Joseph E. Johnston is that at the close of that two 
- months his hold upon his men, in spite of almost constant retreat, 

not only was not shaken, but, beyond all question, strengthened. 
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Nay, more; all that army’s magnificent 
and discipline were based directly on their unbounded confidence 
in him. The matchless management of Johnston in that campaign 
is attested in many ways; but in none more striking than in the 
condition of his army when he turned it over to Hood. Indeed, 
that army was at that moment in the very zenith of its efficiency. 
Small, ’tis true, compared with its adversary, only some 40,000 
to 45,000 fighting men, but it was thoroughly organized, well 
equipped, made up of seasoned veterans used to every form of 
fighting and fatigue, and animated by a devotion to their leader 
rarely seen, and by the purest and intensest patriotism. There 
were desertions, of course, but their number was less than was 
the case when the command changed; also traces of dissatisfaction | 
and discouragement were rarely in evidence. 


Although pushed back as we know, nearly to the ‘ibaa of 
Atlanta, yet not only good spirits but high spirits prevailed; the — 
spirits of men who had measured their strength with their adver- 
sary time and again, and believed that in the coming final and — 
decisive conflict they would win. And we were now expecting 
that conflict. We believed that we were resting preparatory to it 
then; that the very next collision would be a fight to a finish, and 
that the combat would be there in the plains between Atlanta 
and the Chattahoochee. And we believed that when the collision 
came Sherman would be put to flight, routed, and eventually | 


ruined. Such was the faith of the Army of Tenessee in its com- 
mander at that time. 


It was while we were encamped beside the Chattahoochee : 
that certain changes were made among the officers of our regi- | 
ment which I should perhaps record. Lieutenant Kennon was _ 
made captain of the St. Helena Rifles. The new lieutenants were 
W. H. Ramsey, P. R. Brewer and J. D. Killian. The Fourth was. 
then transferred to Walthall’s division, and a few days later were 


incorporated with the other Louisiana asensite in General Gibson’s | 
brigade. 


On July 9th we moved back near Atlanta and were 2 drawn 
up in line three miles from the breastworks, and waited all day 
for Sherman to attack. Our line was:on an elevation and the 
ground in our front was very broken. Again Sherman refused 


the invitation. During the night we fell back to the mea ynk 
ments. 
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Early on the morning of the 11th the St. Helena Rifles, the 
National Guards, and two or three other companies were detailed 
to man the picket line, and advanced at daylight, with Austin’s 
battalion of sharpshooters deployed in front. We advanced as 
skirmishers. The ground before us was covered with scrubby 
oaks, and stealthy advance was impossible. We soon found the 
_ enemy, drove them across a field, and as they ran up the opposite 
elevation got a fair chance at them. We then had to dig rifle pits, 

and while some of us kept up the fire on the enemy, the rest set 
to work. During the day W. L. Knippers was slightly wounded. 


We remained here forty-eight hours before we were relieved, 
and then took positions on the main line of defense. Here we 
were often harassed by the enemy’s artillery. The St. Helena 
Rifles took no part in the fights of July 19, 20 and 22, being in 
the center, and held back to storm the works in our front. The 
orders to advance to the storm never came, and no one was sorry. 


It was while the Fourth Louisiana was in position here that 
General Johnston was relieved of the command of the Army of, 
Tennessee and replaced by General Bragg—a change which was 
equivalent to a disaster to us and a victory for the enemy. John- 
ston was dismissed on a memorable day, the 18th of July, 1864. 


Let me record what came under my own eye, or those things 
only that were the talk of the camp at the time. 


We had been stirred by rumors of an altogether different 
kind. Orders had been ‘issued to the different corps commanders 
to hold troops in readiness to attack as the enemy had begun to 
cross the river. We of our mess had done some foraging, and 
were deep in the mysteries of a dish known among us as “jam- 
balaya’”, something edible made by putting into the pot pretty 
nearly everything we could lay our hands on. Odd freaks the 
“laws of association” make. The idea of associating that jam- 
abalaya with the portentous crisis then upon us is ludicrous, no 
doubt; but that is the association in my memory, and so it must 
go. The marching order caught us while we were eating and we 
had to hurry to finish our fancy dish. All around us troops were 
quietly breaking up bivouacs. All felt fresh and jubilant; all were 
in the highest spirits. Suddenly General Bragg’s presence in the 
camp became known to us. Then a disturbing rumor spread from 
man to man: “Johnston is released’. It is dismissed in a moment, 
scoffed at, laughed down; it is absurd. But it comes again and 
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keeps coming, and with steady sad, convincing reiteration. Un- 
easiness seizes all of us; men gather in groups; they cannot, will 
not believe. They assemble by the roadside; they question eagerly 
every passer-by. Alas, alas! The news is true. Johnston’s own 
announcement finally comes and his farewell words are read to us. 


To say that with the news a shock ran through the whole © 
army feebly expresses the truth. The whole organization reeled 
and staggered under it. Then came a reaction. A tempest of 
indignation swept away the clouds of grief. In our regiment, a 
soldier whose name I do not know mounted a stump and pas-_ 
sionately advised going to Johnston’s headquarters to protest 
against his retirement. Vain thought! The very last man to. 
encourage such things was Johnston. Thousands did go, but it 
was useless. As the general mounted his horse, finally to ride 
away, a division was passing on its way into position. One mo- 
ment all was silence; and then, as by one spontaneous impulse, 
a cry of anguish burst from every heart: “Johnston! Johnston! 
Johnston!”. His successor was by his side at the time. What 
feelings must both those men have had at that moment? Johnston 
was unmanned. Drawing his hat down close over his eyes and 
waving his hand for the last time to his men, he rapidly galloped 
away. Long did they watch with wistful gaze that soldierly form, 
and then turned with hearts of lead and took up the routine of 
duty. And of all that noble, heartbroken, yet faithful army, none 
were more heartbroken at that moment than the Fourth Louisiana. 
And none more faithfully rallied to that cold and stern, yet sub- 
lime summons (all that was left of us then) called duty. | 


CHAPTER XV 


| It was on July 25, 1864, that the Fourth occupied its final 
position before Atlanta. From that time on to the end of the 
so-called siege we were practically in continuous conflict with the 
enemy. We defended a portion of the works to the west of the 
city. The entrenchments consisted of rifle pits, breastworks, 
trenches, and obstructions such as abattis and chevaux-de-frise. 


Wherever we moved, we promptly threw up some kind of 
shelter. It is said that the Army of the West invented the art 
of field entrenching; and at one time it was a current gibe that 
we never fought in the open, but always behind cover. It is quite 
true that in the Georgia campaign we never halted half an hour 
without throwing up some kind of earthwork. As soon as the 
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regiment came to'a stand, the engineer officers rode up with the 
directions to the colonel as to the position he was to occupy; staff 
officers brought the order when we were to take our place, and 
| then the tool wagons drove up, and the work began. | 


We had but two axes to the regiment, and they had to be 
passed from company to company. First we felled a tree so that 
it lay on the ground lengthwise to our proposed shelter; and then 
the ditch was excavated to the depth of three feet, the earth being 
turned up over the log to a corresponding height. Another log 
was placed on top of the embarkment, slightly raised above the 
surface of the earth on blocks and sticks, so as to afford a space 
through which the rifles could be thrust. In two hours we could 
construct a work with a breastwork three feet high and four feet 


thick, thus, with the trench, affording perfect shelter even to the 
tallest man. 


It was while we were establishing ourselves before Atlanta 
that the battle of Ezra Church or, as it was known among the 
Confederates, the battle of the Poor House, was fought. It seems 
that on July 27, 1864, General O. O. Howard was appointed to 
the command of the Federal Army, and General Hooker resigned 
the command of the 20th corps, and was succeeded by General 
Slocum. The new officers proceeded to move their forces from 
the extreme right to the extreme left of the position in front of 
us. General Hood took advantage of this movement, which, natu-— 
rally, occasioned some confusion in the Federal organization, and 
attacked their 15th corps in the vicinity of the little church at 
Ezra. The fighting continued from about noon till after 4 p. m., 
when the Confederates withdrew, with a loss of about 2000 men. 
The Federals sustained a much smaller casualty list. Howard 
_ claimed that we were overwhelmingly defeated, but as a matter 
of fact, no material advantage inured te either side, and the losses 
were not large, considering the numbers engaged. 


‘The Fourth Louisiana took an active part in this battle, 
- losing 82 men out of 240 present for duty. I saw very little of it, 
being still with General Cantey’s staff. The Fourth Louisiana 
- was going on guard that morning, and had marched leisurely 
from camp to the picket line. As it swung out of the road, the 
order was given “on right into line” followed by “advance”. As 
each four debouched from the road, it took position and the line 
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went forward. With no more preparations and utterly ignorant 
of the fact that a big battle was about to open, the command was 
plunged into the midst of it. | 


The position of the National Guards on the battlefield was 
across a road, at the foot of a slight slope, the crest of which was 


occupied by the enemy. There was practically no protection, as — 


the scrub oaks in front had been burned out some time before, © 
probably in some fire started in the course of the military opera- 
tions in this vicinity, in which we had no share. Two charred 
trees had fallen and lay parallel with our line. As we marched | 


into position we saw this rather inadequate shelter and were dis- ~ 


posed to stop right there, like experienced soldiers, and seek © 
refuge behind it. But for some reason we did not halt till some 
_ fifteen or twenty yards beyond. Captain Devall took the respon- — 
sibility of ordering the men to fall back and lie down behind the 
two trees. He himself sought cover back of a half burnt stump. 
The enemy opened fire on us as soon as they perceived us. No 
orders came either to advance-or to withdraw. There we stayed, 
obediently, but in by no means a happy frame of mind. . | 


_ Finally, Devall abandoned his stump and walked calmly 
across the exposed field, to talk over the situation with a man 
named Scott, who had just been elected a lieutenant in our com- 
pany, but who had begged, and obtained the privilege of carrying 
a rifle in this particular fight. As they stood conversing, a bullet — 
passed through Scott’s coat from one shoulder to the other, just 
grazing the flesh. It seems almost impossible for this to happen 
without inflicting a serious wound, and that was the impression 
in Scott’s mind. He hastily unfastened his shirt, and Devall 
inspected the damages, but except for a red weal across the skin, 
the bullet had done no harm. Narrow escapes of the sort were 
really very common. Hardly any one of the men in the regiment 
but could recall a score of incidents of the same or similar sort 
which came under his own personal observation. _ 


- A moment later one of the men, a private named Buckley, 
was shot through both legs, one bullet making four wounds. 
Buckley was a man who weighed 200 pounds, and he had a devoted 
friend in Sergeant McGuire, who weighed not more than 125. — 
Buckley fell, and cried out that he was killed. McGuire hastened 
to him, and seeing that the hurt was not mortal, obtained permis- 
sion to take him to the hospital. With superhuman exertion he 
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bore Buckley’s bulky form fully a mile and a half back to a place 


- where medical attention was procurable. He saw that the wounds 


were properly attended to. =e he returned to his place in the 
lines. 


At length Devall saw that the rest of the battle line had 
fallen back, leaving his company cut off. But having no orders 
he did not venture to withdraw. There he remained, chafing at the 
stupidity which threatened to get the company captured by the 
enemy. At this juncture, fortunately, Lieutenant-Colonel Penning- 
ton happened to pass, and advised Devall to get back with his 
men as quickly as possible. Devall asked where the regiment was. 
Pennington had no idea; he himself was alone and seeking it when 
he came upon us. But he volunteered to take command of the 
company while Devall went back to find the regiment and get 
orders. 


The captain found Colonel Hunter and the remainder of the 
- command inside the works, and notified him of what had occurred. 


_ “Bring your company in at once”, said Colonel Hunter. 


This command was executed with surprising alacrity. But 
one of the men, Snyder by name, had not waited for official 


permission to withdraw. He was an admirable soldier in every 


respect except that he would not go willingly into action. At the 
beginning of the fight he manifested a desire to bolt, and we 
had placed him under the special care of Sergeant Scott, with 
orders to shoot him if he ran. These orders were really a bluff; 
and Scott so construed them when he found that Snyder was 
absolutely incapable of moving from very. terror. 


_ He came up to us and said: “Snyder is sitting back yonder 
behind a log, and he’s crazy with fright. When I order him to 
go on, he simply stares up at me like a calf, with his mouth open 
and his hair bristling. I threatened to blow his brains out, but 
he did not seem to hear me.’ 


We abandoned him for the time being. When we returned 
to camp, we found Snyder, who excused his flight by saying that 
he had been overcome by the heat and compelled to retire. 


“Yes,” cried Devall, “we know all about that. If I were as 
great a coward as you are, I’d shoot myself. I’d rather die than 
make an exhibition of myself such as you have made of yourself. 

Why, your infernal cowardice is going to get you killed some day.” 
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This prophecy was not exactly verified. It was true that 
Snyder was killed a day or two later, yet it was not his cowardice 
that led to this sad result, but his curiosity. Had he let his fears 
continue to control his actions, he might have long survived the 
war, but his curiosity was stronger than his apprehensions; and 
desiring to know what the enemy was doing on the morning of 
August 5th, he ventured to peer over the head log in our ditches 
and a bullet struck him in the head. The wound did not prove 


immediately fatal, and poor Snyder lay in great agony for twelve | 


hours, before death relieved his pain. 


A day or two after we took post before Atlanta, the enemy 
placed a battery in such a position that our trenches were enfi- — 
laded. Under orders from the brigadier, we strengthened the 
position with traverse trenches at the flank of each company. 
But before this was done we lost several valuable lives. The 
enemy’s guns fired two shells at a time. One morning they fired 
at a group of men clustered around a wagon drawing rations. In 
the group were details from nearly every one of the companies 
in the Fourth. The first shell exploded among the detail from the © 
West Feliciana Rifles, killing twelve. Three minutes later the © 
second shell burst among the Lafourche Guards, and killed five. 


It illustrates how indifferent we had grown to wounds and death ~ 


that these casualties did not interrupt the issue of rations. One 
of the wounded men had his left arm torn off by a fragment of 
shell, and his heart could be seen beating at the wottom of the 
ghastly cavity in his shoulder. 


Another instance comes to mind, but of a less sanguinary 
character. It may be of interest as illustrating the difference | 
between real war and the artist’s representation of it. | 


About the 26th of July we occupied a position on the summit | 
of a hill overlooking a small valley. The enemy were in breast- 
works somewhat to our left. Beyond the valley in our front lay 
a strip of wood, perhaps four or five acres in extent, on the 
further side of which the ground fell away in another depression. 
The Yankees were in the wood, but it was impossible for them 
to command the approach through the nearer valley. A force. 
of Confederates marched by this sheltered route to dislodge them. 


We commanded an immense view, and in the clear morning 
light could see distinctly the minute figures of our men, clad in 
tattered gray, marching in column of fours to the attack. Sud- . 
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pan they began to move at the double. Then the further side 
of the running column was dotted with puffs of white smoke, and 
we caught the sound of the “pop!” “pop!” of Enfields. In a 
moment they emerged from the valley opposite the woods, and 
- began to run towards it, cheering and firing. By a simple 
‘maneuver the Confederates changed direction to the flank, and 
were converted in an instant from a column to a battle line. 


| So far as we could see the enemy was making no reply; no 
smoke issued from the wood; but the constant rattle of firearms 
indicated that they were briskly opposing the attack. Then sud- 
_ denly I saw a tall Federal soldier bolt from the rear of the wood, 
and fly wildly down the slope of the further valley. Then another 
and another, and all at once the gentle declivity was covered 
with scurrying blue-clad men: The Confederates plunged into 
the woods and disappeared. The enemy took refuge in their works, 
- silence deep and peaceful fell on the scene, and not a soul was in 
sight. In all the action, which lasted about half an hour, we did 
not fire a shot, as the distance was too arent for us to effectually 
aid in the attack. 


N aturally, all these events were attended by constant losses 
_in killed and wounded, as well as prisoners taken by the enemy. 


I regret that I cannot give a complete list of our casualties. . 


Records were very badly kept at this time, and even if the adjut- 
ant’s office has been a model of efficiency, I suppose in the collapse 
of the Confederate government which ultimately took place, the 
data would have been largely lost. Memory, however, preserves 
a few names of men hurt about this time; as, for instance, J. S. 
Allen who on May 7 was wounded in the left leg. On August 12 
J. H. Womack was killed, the top of his head being carried off by 
a shell while he was receiving rations from K. Knippers. On 


August 18 A. C. Dean was wounded in the left leg. That same day | 


a single shell killed and wounded nine men in the West Felicianas. 


CHAPTER XVI . 


It was on June 19, 1864, that orders came down brigading 
the Fourth Louisiana with the forces under General Quarles, in 
the division once commanded by General James Cantey and now 
under the Mississippian, Walthall. Quarles was a born soldier, 
but Cantey was not. 


Let me go back a few weeks and speak of my service on 


Cantey’s staff. Cantey was a charming gentleman, who had been, 
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_ before the war, a planter in Alabama. On his plantation he had 
_led an easy, luxurous sort of life, which had quite unsuited him 
for the hardships of a soldier’s career. He had obtained his rank 
principally because he had been in the Mexican War as an officer 
in the Alabama “Palmetto” Regiment, but from a military point 
of view, it must be confessed, even by one who liked him per- 
sonally as much as I did, that he was by no means a success. In 
the early part of the war Cantey had seen service in Virginia, 
under Jackson, but had not enjoyed the experience and had had 
himself placed in command at Mobile, where he was not exposed 
to many hardships—in fact, enjoyed there many comforts long 


after they had become almost = unknown elsewhere in the 
Confederacy. 


When Cantey was sent back to the front, his ideas were still 
somewhat those of the militia officer. He had just been made a 
brigadier and brought his staff with him. Their brilliant appear- 
ance indicated the kind of easy life to which they had been accus- 
tomed. It was a gay sight to see the old gentleman at parade, 
surrounded by his glittering attendants. Many a scarred veteran, 
watching them, prophesied the speedy tarnishing of their gold 
braid and shining sabers. The prediction was quickly verified. 
For the winter set in with unusual rigor. Snow fell early and the 
rain turned all creation into mud. The north winds were searching; 
even a tent was no great protection against it; and most of us had > 
no tents. The effects of the inclement season soon began to be 
apparent throughout the camp, — in the Louisiana regi-. 
‘ments, which, unaccustomed to the severe weather of this region, 
developed a great deal of illness. 


| The division staff suffered, too. Little by little its splendor ; 

dwindled. The gallant officers began to look thin and pale. Then 
they fell ill, and one after another, they applied for furloughs and 
went home to recuperate, or were taken to the hospital seriously 
indisposed. By the close of the winter the division was left with a 
general and a clerk; all the rest of the staff being absent. 


One day in February, 1864, just after the retreat from Dalton 
began, I was sitting in the hollow of a rock, trying to restore © 
the circulation in my half-frozen limbs with the warmth of a small 
fire, when a regimental orderly came up and called me. I was | 
in no mood for conversation and told him, rather shortly, to say 
what he wanted and clear out. He said gruffly that Colonel Hunter 
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mitted to see me, saluted, and departed. I looked after him a 


moment, contemplated my cozy nook with its sheltered blaze, 
groaned and went. | 


The colonel informed me that General Cantey wanted na ‘see 
me at once at division headquarters. What the business was he did 
not know. But if he could not give information, he did better— 
he offered me his horse to ride; an offer which was instantly 
accepted. I thought constantly of miy fire in the course of that 
frosty ride. I found General Cantey waiting at the door of his 
_ tent. He was a tall man, about fifty years of age, but looked much 
more; elderly, affable and kind, but lacking in soldierly stiffness, 
decision“and energy. He received me as a father might a son, 
rather than an officer dealing with a subordinate. 


“Lieutenant”, he said, after the usual civilities, “I am quite 
embarrassed. My staff is all away on ek leave. Can you take 
charge of the work here?” 


“Certainly, general.” 


“Very well. Your duties begin at once. You can issue an 


order in my name appointing aac acting assistant adjutant- 
general.” 


He led me into a tent adiciaine his. own which had been 
fitted up as an office. There I found the clerk—the solitary member 
of the staff organization who was still ready for duty. The general 
left us with many kind words. I had the-rolls brought. I went 


over the names, the clerk accounting for each man as we pro- 
ceeded. 


“Great heavens, man!” I exclaimed, as we came to the end, 
‘are you really the only one of them left?” 


“Exactly, colonel”, he said, giving me the title to which an 
officer on the division staff would be entitled if he were regularly 
appointed, to the adjutant-generalcy. “Colonel” I remained to 
him, and “colonel” I was from that time on till my tour of duty 
at headquarters ceased. There were a good many such highly 
informal promotions in the army. Sometimes the titles stuck, but 


my staff rank proved of more slippery quality and I only held — 


it while I was on duty there, and dropped it when I went back 
to the regiment; recovering it by a sort of general consent after 
the war came to an end, and my old comrades remembered the 

time when I had a position which implied the rank, and began 
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- give it to me, “a ade in jest, no doubt, but also in recognition 
of my service. 


I sent out an order reconstituting the staff. If memory does — 
___not fail me, the new staff was composed of Woolfork, Mulherin, | 
Bransford, W. Smith, and one or two other officers who were 
detailed as aides-de-camp. There were very few showy qualities 
about the staff as thus organized. I think Cantey at first regretted 
this, but as soon as he saw that my selections were all competent 
men, the defects in their dress and demeanor were aes and 
forgotten. | 


I soon learned to feel a very high cna for the poor celal. 
He was no soldier, but he was a fine man, and treated me with 
the utmost kindness. He came to confide in me in every way. 
He was not constitutionally fit for the life we had to lead, even | 
at division headquarters, where, of course, there was much more 
comfort than on the front line. To miss a meal, to spend the night 
in the saddle, to be exposed to cold and rain—such incidents, 
common enough in my experience and quite without effect upon. 
me, sent him to temporary retirement. When this happened, it — 
was understood that I ran the division till he felt well enough 
to take charge. I issued the orders in his name, of course, but did 
not trouble him with the revision of them. I thus happened to 
exercise the actual command all through the period of my service, _ 
from early in February till about the middle of April. 


I was with the good old general, in all, fully sixty days. At | 
the end of that time, as I have said, I returned to my regiment 
near Mobile. I recall only a few and very trivial incidents con- 
nected with my tour of staff duty, which must have been exceed- 
ingly eventful. I was, however, so busy with routine duties that, 


I presume, everything else faded from my memory immediately 
after it happened. 


I recall one incident in this sieaik but this illustrates very 

well a fine side of Cantey’s character and for that reason deserves 
to be related. It was on the night after the battle of Kennesaw 
Mountain. We were riding along a corduroy road which the 
troops had constructed in the rear of their position, to meet 
some exigency of the service. The logs were fresh, the road was 
unsteady, and as it was dark and the weather was bad, riding 


was not pleasant. ape general was leading. The staff was s strung 
out behind. 
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-Suddenly Cantey’s horse stumbled and fell. The general shot 
over his head, and falling full length on the rough road, slid for 
some distance on his face. The sight was comical, in a sense. The 
contrast between the dignified official and his undignified posture 
_was calculated to make us thoughtless youngsters smile audibly. 
But we knew better than to let our merriment be heard. 


We ran of course to General Cantey’s assistance. Then we 
found that it was really no laughing matter. He had suffered 
considerable injuries to his face, where it had rudely scraped 
- against the bark of the pine logs. He said little, but remounted — 
and rode onwards, attending to his duties as quietly as though 
nothing had happened, and as though he were suffering no pain, 
_ though it was unquestionably great. This sort of thing he could 


- endure with calm, when lack of food or of sleep, or mere > fatigue 
put him out of commission. 


One evehing as the General and I were returning through 
the woods from army headquarters, he told me that he was 
feeling far from well, and thought he would get into an ambu- 
lance as soon as possible. Darkness had fallen, and the woods 
were full of fireflies. Suddenly we heard the crack of a rifle near 
by, followed by another and then by a volley. We hurried in the 
‘direction of the firing, which by now seemed to indicate a serious 
attack. The explosions of cannon became incessant and quite 
appalling to hear. On questioning, it transpired that a sentinel 


had seen a great number of lights moving about in the fields, 


had fired at them, and raised an alarm that the enemy was advanc- 
ing. A little investigation developed the fact that the illumination 
was caused by the fireflies in the grass, and that the enemy were 
' resting quietly in their tents, a mile or two away. We had some 
difficulty in persuading the men to cease firing, as they ridiculed 
this simple explanation, but eventually convinced them that there 
' Was no occasion to waste any further ammunition. 


- Another incident which occurred during the same month may 
serve to show how small a thing will sometimes bring.on an 
engagement. The opposing armies at Lost Mountain had thrown 
up two lines" of earthworks exactly parallel to each other and 
about fifty yards apart. A ditch had been dug behind the Con- 
federate fortifications in which the troops could lie down at their 
ease, without being in danger of the enemy’s bullets. 
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One day, I was sent with a message from General Cantey 
to the commander of a division at the other extremity of the line. 
As my time was limited, I was naturally in a great hurry to get 
_ through with the job. My route, for the most part, was along 
the trench behind the works. It was very slow work, picking one’s 
way around the men, and I was soon decidedly tired of it. But 
to walk anywhere else was to expose head and shoulders to the 
enemy’s fire. However, I made up my mind to take the risk, if 

by so doing I could deliver my message sooner. 


) Some months before, I had purchased a gorgeous uniform, 
- paying about $500 in Confederate currency for it. It had suc- 
- cumbed to the hardships of the campaign, and the cap was the 
only part of it retaining any of its former glory. Its gold lace 
shining in the sun was bright enough to attract general attention 
in our ragged regiments. e | 


As I passed, a languid Tennessean informed me, “Hey, officer, 
ye’r goin’ ter git a bullet thoo’ thet cap afore long.” | 


As I was beginning to think the same thing myself, this 
warning made me rather apprehensive. I was keeping a sharp 
lookout on the enemy’s works, when the report of a rifle rang 
out, and I dodged with unexpected fervor, entirely from under 
the cap. A tremendous roar of laughter greeted this performance, 


as the shot had been fired quite a distance away, and from our | 
own line. | 


I determined to dodge no more that day, ate or no firing. 

' .So, Jamming the unlucky headpiece down over my eyes, I walked 
on, very angry and dignified. In a few minutes, the Federals 
waked up, and began to test their marksmanship on my person. 
The ping of the bullets in the earth all around, was not very — 
reassuring, but my pride forbade my getting out of the way. _ 


Before very long, their fire was replied to, and it soon looked 
like an assault would be made to quiet them. The laced cap went 


undamaged on its way, and the cannonading was kept up during . 
all the rest of the day. | | 


The most important incident which occurred about this nie 
at least so far as I was personally concerned, was the receipt, 
one morning towards the end of May, of an order from head- 
quarters, announcing my promotion to first lieutenant. This scrap 
of paper was all the commission which I ever received. Matters 
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were getting to a point where, in the Confederacy,-the etiquette 
of military promotion was secondary to efficiency in the business 


of war. I became first lieutenant instanter and functioned as such 
thereafter. | 


When the Fourth Louisiana was sent to Georgia, in May, 
I had another tour of staff duty, this time with Walthall, who 
succeeded Cantey in command of the division. This experience 
covered only a few weeks. Walthall was a Mississippian, and had 
been put in command of the division after he had distinguished 
himself by fighting the so-called ‘Battle Above the Clouds”, 
against Hooker at Lookout Mountain. Walthall was about 35 
years of age and had won his promotions from colonel of the 
15th Mississippi regiment by a series of brilliant achievements. 
I was with him only from about August lst to August 16th. My 
duties were not very onerous. I remember one incident, however, 
when I had rather a bad time with the enemy. This happened 
as we were getting into position before Atlanta, on August 4th. 


Walthall was every inch a soldier, and inspired everyone 
who came near him with the deepest. respect and confidence. 
He seldom said anything, and especially under fire was cool and 
collected. When his officers displayed exceptional bravery he said 
little, but any remissness in the performance of duty was sure to 
elicit prompt and severe censure. I found out on the occasion 


alluded to how little impression our adventure in the line of duty 
produced upon him. 


A line had been Given forward which apparently met with 
no opposition, as it had continued to advance until lost to sight, 
but no reports came in for a long time. The general finally became 
anxious about its fate. I happened to be the only staff officer then 
with him. When he glanced around in search of a messenger, he 
saw me, and quietly explaining the situation, gave me instructions 
to ride forward, find the line, and if it were broken, to “‘re-estab-. 
lish” it. I saluted and started off. 


I rode down a pleasant sunlit road, where there were no evi- 
_ dences to indicate that war had ever been waged in its vicinity. 
Wherever the brush allowed one to look around over the adjacent 
country, I reined in and examined the territory, but nowhere 
- discovered any trace of our men. At length the way led over a 
small hill, in which the road made a deep trench. As I emerged, 
from the sunken road and glanced over the gentle, leafy plain 
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below me, the glimmer of arms caught my eye only a short distance 
away. Presuming that they belonged to the troops of which I was 
in search, I cantered towards the spot. Suddenly a dozen riflemen | 
sprang up from a clump of underbrush alongside the road, and 
levelled their rifles at me. To my horror, I perceived that they 
wore the blue uniform of the enemy. It dawned on me that the 
troops ahead were not ours, but Federals. — 


Quick as thought, I wheeled my horse and started back at. 
_a run, but not so quickly but that the enemy fired, the bullets 
striking the ground all around me. Then came a heavier volley, © 
showing that additional soldiers had joned the first group. As 
I entered the sunken road, the fusilade was terrific. The place 
seemed literally alive with bullets. I saw my horse wounded in 
the off ear. A ball passed through my cap, knocking it from my 
head, but doing me no other harm. My coat was pierced several 
times. As I dashed from the excavation, and rounded the curve 
beyond, and so got out of danger, a sudden start from my poor 
mount showed that a last bullet had reached him; and turning in 
my saddle to see what harm he had sustained, I saw that the 


missile had grazed his flank, inflicting a bad wound, from which . 
the blood was flowing freely. 


A moment later I saw men in a little field cients which I 
had trotted a few minutes before. Either I had overlooked them 
in my advance, or they had come there since I passed. They wore 
the welcome grey of our own army. I approached them, and as- 
certained that they indeed belonged to the command of which I 
was in search. It was only a few minutes’ work to find their 
officer and deliver to him General Walthall’s message. He ex- 
plained that he had run into a heavy force of enemy infantry, | 
and had retired to the protection of the woods, but was now 
pushing forward again. He and I then “re-established” the line— | 
that is, I found the adjacent commands, and he brought his troops ~ 
back in line with them; the enemy, apparently, not being aware 
that there had been a gap, or not venturing to push their way 
into what might, after all, have been a trap. 


I left him and his men on the hill near the sunken road. A 
few shots caused the soldiers who had fired on me to abandon 
the field where I had met them. 7 


This done, I rode back to division headquarters and reported. | 
By this time I was a dreadful sight, bedrabbled with blood from 
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my horse, lacking a cap, my clothing cut in three or four places 
by the bullets which had passed through it. My horse was in bad 
shape. The general looked at me quizzically. Then a slow smile 
crossed his shrewd features. 


“Well, Kendall, it certainly icles as though someone had been 
shooting at you””’, he said. 


That was all. A moment later he was contemplating the 
surrounding landscape with his usual absorbed attention. 


My horse died from his wounds. As I had great affection 
for the poor animal, I grieved greatly over him. I acquired him 
after the battle of New Hope Church. He had been the property 
of the celebrated Federal General Lytle, the poet who wrote a 
poem, “I am dying, Egypt, dying’’, popular in the long-ago senti- 
mental days. Lytle was killed at Chickamauga and his horse fell 
into our hands, and was eventually turned over to me, along with 
_his entire accourterments. He was a fine animal, and I felt pretty 
sure I would not be able to replace him. However, we made soup 
and beefsteak of the remains. 


I never served on the staff of General — but we saw 
a good deal of him and I recall a story which is not without its 
amusing features, in which he and a member of the Fourth Loui- 
siana figured. Quarles was a man of the most amiable but heed- 
less character. Some time before we were assigned to his brigade, 
he made a tour through the Confederacy, on some public business, 
_ I believe, and spent Several weeks in Louisiana. During that time 
the people, who were then, as always, extremely hospitable, enter- 
tained the visitor in a manner beyond anything he had ever ex- 
perienced before. Quarles was grateful for their courtesy, and 
he always specially favored the Louisiana troops. » 


A day or two after we were assigned to his brigade—say 
oils June Ist, 1864—he rode down - our camp and proceeded 
to make us a speech. 


“Boys”, he said, “when I was pa your state, your people 
treated me like a prince. Day and night I was feted, toasted, 
wined, dined. I am a Tennesseean, and I want to let you know 
_ that I appreciate what you Louisianians did for me. When we 
get to Tennessee, where we are going, please God, some day soon, 
I want you to understand that everything you see is yours—just 
the ed everything I saw in Louisiana was mine.’ 
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We cleared properly, and he rode away, well pleased with : 
himself and us. 


_ Most of us took his words for what they were—merely a | 
way of expressing the pleasure which he had in recalling the good 
times that he had had in our home state. But there was in the © 
Fourth a drummer boy whom we called Columbus, who thought 
the general was quite sincere in what he said about the owner- 
ship of property in Tennessee—or pretended that he did, which 
is often the same thing. Not long after the battle of Dalton, we 
were encamped in an open field, within a short distance of a 
solitary farmhouse. The farmer, though a good patriot, did not 
have much confidence in soldiers, and took measures to guard 
_ his property from depredations. But he was unable altogether 
to sequester the denizens of his pigsty, and Columbus, beholding 
with rapture these fat and tempting animals, one evening shot 
the fattest and most tempting through the head. 


While he was in the very act of making off with his victim, 
the farmer, and the provost guard approached him from opposite © 
directions, and escape being impossible, it was not long warere 
Columbus was in the frowning presence of the colonel. 


Responding to the query, why he had killed the pig, the boy 
blamed it all on the animal. “You see, colonel, as I was passing © 
by, the pig ran out and started to chase me. I can’t run very fast, 
and pretty soon it overtook me, and began snapping at my heels, 
and so I just shot it in self defense;” and much more to the same 


effect, which failed to convince Colonel Hunter, who sent him to 
General Quarles. | 


Columbus adopted tae line of defense when he oietaiaid 
before Quarles. He admitted frankly that he shot the pig because 
he wanted pork to eat. But he urged, in extenuation of the 
offense, the fact that he, Quarles, had given permission to the 
Louisiana soldiers to regard everything they saw as their own. 


“Yes,” answered the general, “but I said you were to do that 
in the state of Tennessee. This is Georgia.” 


“Georgia!” cried Columbus, ‘in well-simulated amazement. 
“T thought we were long since out of Georgia! General, it’s my © 
youthful education. I didn’t study much when I was at school. 
I never could learn geography, anyway. I wish I had! Then I 
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~ would have known where the boundry of Georgia is, and where 
Tennessee. begins. . But”, he added, suddenly changing his tone, 
“your honor could fix that by just- including Georgia and all 


the others states in the limits fixed by. your kind permission, 
and then— 


— “Get out, you raneal”’. laughed Quarles. “Eat your pig at my | 
expense! I’ll pay the owner. But don’t you shoot another till I 
send word that we are actually on the right side of the line.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


I have already said that the news of Johnston’s retirement 
was heard with grief by the entire army. I saw men sit down and 
ery when it was told them. The enemy heard the news within 
half and hour, and cheered heartily. One of their outposts shouted 
derisively to us, “Hey, I guess it’s all up with you Johnnies now.” 
It was noticed that in the orders issued by Johnston and Hood 

there were no complimentary references to each other, merely 
a formal announcement of the appointment of the new com- 
mander. The rank -and file of our army had implicit faith in 
Johnston. After he was relieved, though they fought bravely, it 
was without hope or enthusiasm. It was all over, and all that 
remained was to die game. 


_ The retirement of Johnston could hardly have been decided 
- on at a more inappropriate moment. With an army of about 
27,000 men he had been standing off Sherman, with a force of 
probably not much less than 100,000. By good generalship and 
hard fighting he had inflicted tremendous losses on the enemy. 
Then he had taken post on the Chattahoochee, leaving the pon- 
toons intact, in order that the enemy might be tempted to pass. 
_Johnston’s idea was to allow half of the Federal army to cross 
the river, and then destroy the boats and bridges, and overwhelm 
the two separated sections of Sherman’s army, each by itself. He 
had been re-enforced, and it was understood in the camp that our 
forces now numbered approximately 45,000 men. These, at any 


- rate, were the impressions which prevailed in the army regarding 


the general’s plans and purposes, and the resources on which he 
could count to carry them out. 


And now Hood took over the command. Sherman, as is well — 
known, did cross the Chattahoochee, just as Johnston expected 
him to do. But instead of falling upon the Federals promptly, 
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Hood delayed till the 27th, wasting lve precious inns after iin 
date which his predecessor had selected for the attack. Then 
when three Federal corps were safely across the river, sent a 
_ single army corps forward to meet them. This was on July 20th. 
It is true that the Federals had not got fully into line of battle 
before Atlanta when Hood acted. The attack was delivered at 
Peach Tree Creek, and was of the most resolute nature. But the 
enemy had constructed extensive works at this point and were 
fully prepared, so that after desperate fighting our men were 


just able to drive them out and _ hold on about three miles of 
works. | 


In vain Hardee, Lio was in command of the Confederate 
forces, sent messages back asking for re-enforcements. Not till 
too late were orders sent down for our brigade to hurry to his 
assistance. I presume other troops were sent forward, also, but 
of this I knew nothing at the time. All we knew was that our 
little force was bound for the battlefield. What I am trying to 
record here are the facts and impressions as they came to us then, 
not the corrected and verified and documented story that sub- 
sequent reading has built up, and which we now call history. So. 
it was that Quarles’ troops felt that the weight of a great respon- 


sibility rested upon them, as after hard marching, we came into 
action about dusk. | 


We were immediately pushed forward, but the enemy’s artil- 
lery had just opened on us when the order came to retire. The 
Federals had extended their position, and fallen back to new lines 


of fortifications which our depleted forces could not hope to. 
attack successfully. 


This was all we saw of Peach Tree Creek, in which we lost 


several men, amongst them J. P. McAdams, a member of my 
company. 


The movements of the Fourth Louisiana from this date 
(July 20) to the next important battle in which it was engaged 
—Jonesboro—can here be but hurriedly summarized. On the 
night after the battle of Peach Tree Creek we fell back to Atlanta. 
A week later we were shifted eight miles to the left of the enemy, 
and on the morning of July 28th we had a more intimate engage- 
ment with them. An attempt was made to drive them from their 
entrenchments on the west of Atlanta. We were unsuccessful, — 
and lost heavily. The National Guards had spent the previous 
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night in camp, and were marching down to the picket line, to 
resume its place in the rifle pits. The St. Helena Rifles and 


Austin’s battalion of sharpshooters were detailed to advance 
ahead of us. 


Without any preliminary warning, the companies were 
_ ordered to double to the front, and form in line of battle as fast 
as they emerged beyond the works. This was done without any 
clear notion on our part of the reason why, or what was in store. 
The line rushed forward into the scrub oaks. Going about a mile 
_ through the woods we struck the enemy. Skirmishing began about 
8 o’clock. In the advance, in which we drove the Federals back, 
~W. B. Womack, J. R. Giles, M. C. Williams and C. D. Strickland 
were wounded. We fought hard, but gained nothing. 


Lieutenant Jeter, who-was in command of the Delta Rifles, 
was killed in this engagement. He was found desperately 
wounded, and a pitying comrade placed him in the shade of a 
tree. After the action, I went to look for him, but he had died 
. and been buried, but when or where was never learned. He was 
a very gallant officer and his sad fate was universally regretted. 
The brigade loss in this engagement was 540 out of 900 effectives. 


The regiment then fell back to the Sandtown road, on the 
left of the army, eight miles from Atlanta. Here we remained 
from July 29 to August 30. We built works here, but were much 
exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery. This practically con- 
fined the men to the ditches; it was not comfortangy there, but 
at least one was safe. 3 


It was while occupying this pésition that, on August 5th, we 
had the pleasure of watching two pieces of artillery of the Wash- 
ington Artillery fight a duel with two pieces of the enemy artil- 
lery and knock them out in short order. About 12 o’clock noon 
that day the enemy opened with artillery to our right, and his 
shells swept the entire line. Major Brocas, of Gibson’s staff, was 
~ wounded in the hip by the first shell; Colonel Pennington rushed 
to his rescue. Fifteen minutes later one of our men, A. P. Rich- 
ards, was wounded in the right leg. Gibson then ordered that 
traverse ditches should be constructed, in which we could take 
shelter from this destructive fire, after which the Washington 

Artillery took up the matter, and silenced the enemy. 
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This hot August day has another and not pleasant memory 


connected with it. It was on this day that the Fourth lost a con- | 
‘siderable number of its already greatly diminished group of 


effectives. Twenty-four prisoners, including nearly all of Devall’s 
consolidated company, and most of the Packwood Rifles, fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Devall, who was no favorite at regiment 
headquarters, on account of his abrupt speech and great influence © 
in the regiment, was always singled out for hard work. On the > 
afternoon of the 4th, when he had just returned from a tour of 


‘duty on the picket line, he was ordered back, but he was quite 
exhausted, made a spirited remonstrance, and was finally given 
permission to rest; but his company was made to suffer in his 


stead. The National Guards were directed to report to Captain : 


- Packwood, who, with his company, was to go out to the front line. 


They marched out at dusk, and spent the rest of the evening ‘in 
the necessary but laborious task of building entrenchments be- 
fore their position. — 


The follownig morning, while we on n the main — were divert- 
ing ourselves with the spectacle of the clever work of the Wash- 
ington Artillery, Packwood and everybody with him were cap- 
tured. It seems that an advance was ordered along the sector in 
which they were posted. They went forward, entered a thick 
wood, and engaged the enemy at close range. Meanwhile, at a | 
salient on their left some distance away, the 13th Alabama, hard 
pressed, gave way, and the enemy succeeded in gaining their way 
to Packwood’s rear. Taken thus between two fires, he had no 
alternative but to surrender, especially as the enemy contemp- 


tuously marched right over his little band, with rifles at the 
shoulder arms. 


Among those wounded in this affair was Detccant John 
Morgan, of Clinton, who had been our orderly sergeant at Baton 
Rouge. He was wounded desperately in the lungs in that fight, 


and left for dead, but subsequently recovered. On this occasion 


he was struck by a piece of shell and his arm was dreadfully 


mangled. He walked a mile and a half back to the iat to 
have it amputated, and survived. 


Tom Crosby, one of our “tough” characters, was killed that 
day. He was in a guard which was made up the previous night 
and sent to the main line where some apprehension was felt re- 
garding a night attack. He was still on duty there when the 
engagement developed the following day and was hurried into 
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the fight. It is quite curious that at first he refused to go on the 
guard detail and cursed the sergeant, McGuire, bitterly when he 
came to wake him. Devall had to order him to go. Crosby always 
refused to obey an order, that is, he refused verbally even while 
gathering his equipment and getting ready to comply. 


The loss of Packwood’s detachment left the National Guards 
with only five men on its rolls. It was necessary to combine this 
scanty remnant with some other command, and thus it happened 
that during the rest of the campaign Devall, who had become 
captain of the National Guards, as a result of Pruyn’s promotion 
to major, had under his command what was left of three com- 
panies. After the battle of Jonesboro, Devall confidently antici- 
pated assignment to detached duty elsewhere, having been ardu- 
ously employed for eighteen months, but as I have said, he was 
_ not a favorite with Colonel Hunter, and so he did not get his soft 
billet. Under his protest the remainder of the Delta Rifles, then 
commanded by Lieutenant Scofield, and all that was left of the 
Packwood Guards, were assigned to. his command, bringing his 
total strength up to about thirty men. 


- I may mention another incident of the siege of Atlanta, onli 
illustrates the feeling that existed between the commander of our 
company and the colonel, and explains to some degree how we 

- came to be constantly selected for difficult and dangerous service. 
One morning we occupied the top of a hillside bare of trees, where 
_ the blazing summer sun poured down with merciless splendor. 
Colonel Hunter ordered Devall to construct chevaux-de-frise in 
front of his company, and sent him the two regimental axes for 
the purpose. A worm fence supplied the material, the rails being 
planted X-fashion, and suitably propped. Devall then delivered | 


the axes to Packwood’s company, which adjoined the National 
Guards. 


Colonel Sliswber was lying on a plank stretched across Pack- 
wood’s ditch, and was sheltered under an arbor which the men 
had ingeniously constructed to keep off the heat of the sun. He 
ordered Devall to extend his defenses with an abattis in front of 
the chevaux-de-frise. Devall remonstrated, urging that he had 
no axes. Colonel Hunter sarcastically asked why Captain Devall | 

always objected to carrying out any order that he received. Devall 
replied with some heat, and a wordy war ensued. 
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Finally Hunter remarked, “Dave, you shouldn’t talk to me 
as you are doing. I could have you pe) cea if I wanted — 
to. 9? 


“Well, it’s lucky you don’t want to,” answered Devall. “My 
word is better than yours in this regiment, and if you send me — 
before a court, I'll simply state facts, and I —— age will be the 
sufferer, and not me.’ ) 


Thereafter the colonel was markedly. polite to Devall. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I was with the staff during this time, but was nalieved and 
rejoined Devall and my old comrades in the National Guards just 
before the battle of Jonesboro. I found that the Fourth Loui- 
siana was just then in camp in the outskirts of the city of Atlanta. — 
It had to march twelve miles from its cantonments whenever it 
went on duty in the front lines, which it did once every three 
days. Each time meant an excursion of twenty-four miles. Had 
we not been thoroughly hardened by this time to the incessant 
marching, the mere exertion of so much movement to and fro 
would have been sufficient to wear us all down; but as a matter 
of fact, we learned to enjoy the exercise, and could make the 
distance each way with ease in three or four hours. 


The point at which we were regularly siatlened when we 
went up to the front was exposed to so hot a fire that the reliefs 
could be made only after dark. The works there were quite 
elaborate, consisting of a series of rifle pits each large enough to 
hold from four to eight men, connected with trenches and low 
earthworks. These fortifications ran through a succession of small 
hills; and the ground was covered with a growth of large trees. 
A good many of the trees were felled to make abbatis. At first 
four men were put in each of the pits, but as the regiment con- 
tinued to be decimated from the constant fighting, it was found | 
advisable to divide the number. 


The fighting was chiefly of the sharpshooting variety. The | 
fire was deadly, constant, and extensive. A man could not lift his 
head above the works without being shot at. A hat on a ramrod 
lifted above the headlogs was sure to get a bullet through it 
almost instantly. The enemy was very wary in keeping behind 
his works, which faced ours at easy range. It was the practice 
to get all ready to fire, cautiously elevate a hat above the works 
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and then as the enemy rose to fire at it, blaze away. The sort of 
ruse was often successful; and then as the stretcher bearers came 
down to carry away the wounded, the Confederates would pick 
them off. It was a ghastly business. However, the artillery did not 
fire very constantly. aoe 


-. These operations went on along the entire Confederate line. 
_ Every now and then they were verified by a heavy attack, launched 
sometimes by us, sometimes by the enemy. One of these was the 
battle of Jonesboro, fought on August 31, 1864. The engagement 
resulted from Hood’s permitting five corps of the enemy to get 
some twenty miles away from our front, without his knowing 
what their objective was. As a matter of fact on the 25th, Sherman 
had given up the direct siege of Atlanta and decided to see if he 
could gain his objective by other means. With that end in view 

he attempted to get possession of the Macon railroad to the 
- southward. A part of his forces under Howard moved back to 
the northwest, and others pushed southwest. Howard’s forces 
having destroyed the roads southwest of Atlanta, moved east 
towards Jonesboro, twenty miles south of that city. 


After two or three days of hesitation, Hood finally acted, 
sending Hardee’s corps to Jonesboro; so that when Howard 
arrived there on the evening of August 30, he found the Con- 
federates already in possession. On the following day Hardee 
attacked. His forces were inadequate to the task. Not only did he 
have but one corps with which to face five, but each of the enemy’s 
corps outnumbered his. The enemy was posted on rising ground 
and sheltered by well-made breastworks. Hardee, impressed by 
the strength of their position, was reluctant to engage them, but 


imperative orders were sent for him to do so, and he had no 
alternative. 


Our division, which left Atlanta early that morning, made a 
forced march to re-enforce Hardee, but could not arrive before 
he had been badly cut up in a desperate attempt to carry the 
defenses. The fighting lasted about two hours, and cost Hardee 
altogether about 1400 men, killed and wounded. 


Our march from Atlanta was a desperate one. The country 
was rough and stony. The men, barefooted and poorly clothed, 
were marching with bleeding feet. Fully half of them were strag- 
gling when we arrived at last on the battlefield, which we did at 
about 2 p. m. We were not given time to get water, of which we 
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were badly in need, but were rushed -into action immediately. The 
advance was across a mile of open country commanded by the 
enemy’s rifles and canon. The brunt of the attack fell upon the 
Fourth Louisiana. The rest of the brigade escaped comparatively 
unhurt. Our company was on the right of the line, and at the 
point where we struck the enemy’s works, was exposed to a 


severe musketry fire from the front and the right flank. The | 


fortifications there made a right angle, and then turned again and 


continued along the original lines. In front of the works were 
rifle pits. 


We went over the pits with small loss, the enemy getting up 
and running back to the main line some fifty feet in the rear. But 
as soon as we surmounted the slight defenses before the pits, we 
were exposed to a perfect hurricane of shot. The smoke, dust and 

bursting shells made a confusion in which we lost all sense of loca- | 
tion. I saw Devall look around for the company. It had dis- 
appeared. 


“John”, said he, “where is ies: company ?” : 
“God knows”, I answered; “let’s get out of this.” 


We promptly recrossed the breastworks, and found that such 
of the men as had survived were lying prostrate in the partial 
shelter of the rifle pits. They were lying two or three deep, curs- 
ing, groaning, and firing as well as they were able. Colonel Hunter 
lay flat on his face, in anything but a dignified position. He was 
evidently in no happy state of mind. | 


: Devall and I sat down tailor fashion and took bessitiinl of 
- what shelter there was, but the enemy’s musketry searched | 
every corner. Just as Devall was drawing his revolver, a weapon | 
which he had inherited from poor Jeter, a bullet struck him in 

the throat, and would have inflicted death had it not glanced on 


his shirt stud. As it was, it carried off a square inch of skin from 
his throat and left him bloody. 


A moment later a ball passed in front of Devall’s face and 
grazed my right shoulder, passing just under the cloth of my 


coat, but doing no injury, except to. throw the mat and bits of 
cloth into Devall’s face. | 


“John”, he said in a jesting is “they” re trying to get your 
head. 


~ 
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A man named Smith was shot through the leg as he sat with 
his back to Devall and his face to the enemy. I saw him grow pale 
and fall a little to one side. 


“Lend me something to make a tourniquet”, I said to Devall. 
“Smith is bleeding to death.” | 


Devall had a strap, but he was keeping that for a similar 
contingency, if he were hit; however, he gave me a silk handker- 
chief, with which I made a bandage about the poor fellow’s limb, 
and then with my pen knife, ‘twisted it up to stop the flow of 
blood. While we were doing this a ball struck Smith squarely 

in the heart and he toppled over, dead, across Devall’s knees. 


| Then the men began to cry to us to surrender, or they would 
all be killed. We could see the rest of the brigade in comparative 
safety, but the advance had been suspended. | 


“No, boys,” said Devall, “not till the brigade falls back can 
we hope to get away. It won’t do to say we ran away.” | 


: But the brigade began to fall back a moment later, and Devall 
-. turned to Colonel Hunter and advised him to get them out of 
their precarious position as soon as possible. The colonel with a 
sigh of relief ordered the colors to be raised, and the men made 
off as fast as they could, without much order of any kind. 


Devall and I waited a moment and then joined the retreat. 
Devall refused to run. As he was coming away he stepped on 
the body of one of our men who had been killed by a ball in the 
heart. A big blood stain disfigured his uniform. The accident 
made a deep impression upon our captain, and he often spoke of 
it afterwards. This was the end of our share in the fighting at 
Jonesboro, and we withdrew. 


- We had roll call as soon as possible after the fight. Although 
- our company was on the right of the line, we were not more than 
thirty feet from the colors. In other words, the regiment had 
practically been amnihilated. There was not much more than 
seventy-five men left in the entire command. The St. Helena 
Rifles went into the fight with twenty-one men and officers, and 
lost ten killed and nine wounded. The two not hurt were Lieuten- 
ants P. R. Brewer and A. O. Jones. Several of the men were left 
behind when the St. Helena Rifles moved to Jonesboro, sick or on 
detached duty; they reported to the company after the fight. 
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From May 28th to August 31, this company lost eleven men killed, | 

nineteen wounded, two captured, and several deserted. Altogether, _ 

the Fourth Louisiana lost at Jonesboro sixty-four men out of 
one hundred four present for duty. | 


‘The only man in the Hunter Rifles who came out of the fight — 
uninjured, and escaped capture, was Noble, who was famous 
for his practice of eating all his rations before he went into battle. 
He was very doleful after Jonesboro, because he had devoured his 
supplies and was still alive and very hungry on the following 
day.. In the St. Helena Rifles one man had a very close shave. 
He wore a long-tailed coat, and two balls passed between his knees 
and through the coat tails without touching him. | 


McGuire of our company, was killed at Jonesboro. He was 
an Englishman, and had been conscripted in spite of his protests. 
He had repeatedly applied for discharge, and his applications had 
been endorsed all along the line. Although he felt badly treated, 
McGuire did his duty faithfully and met death bravely. He was 
shot through the neck, the ball passing through the root of his 
tongue, and utterly destroying his throat. I found him after the 
fight sitting with his back to a tree, and holding in his hands a 
fragment of an envelope, on which he had scrawled his will. 
devising all he possessed to Sergeant Buckley. 


“T never feared to die,” he wrote laboriously in answer to 
our pitying exclamations. He was borne to the hospital and died 
there five days later, literally from starvation; his injury pre- 
vented him from receiving any nourishment. . 


_ Another man in our company was shot in the right ores 
the ball passing between the bones without touching either, and | 
passing out of the back of his leg without inflicting any serious © 
injury. 


We retired from the bloody field of Jonesboro i cilia Ist, 
under a severe shellfire and marched back to within seven miles 
of Atlanta. Then began the long and eventful retreat into Alabama, 
followed by the campaign which culminated so disastrously at 
Nashville. We arrived at Lovejoy Station on September 17th and 
then marched through rain and mud to Petersburg, where we | 
camped from the 20th to the 29th, during which interval Presi-— 
dent Jeff Davis visited the camps. There was a review in his 
honor on the 26th and the regiments were instructed to present 
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arms as the president passed, and to give three cheers. But the © 


cheers were lacking both in spontaneity and vigor; the army 


had evidently not forgiven Davis for the relief of Johnston and | 


all that his act had cost us. We marched from Petersburg to the 
Oustenada River, which we crossed September 12th. The same day 
the regiment was sent on a reconnaisance as far as Calhoun, 


- Georgia, and did not return to camp till 9 p.m. 


On the 18th we crossed the Alabama state line near Summer- | 


ville, and arrived in the vicinity of Gadsden on the 21st. We had a 
_ trying time among the hills around Raccoon Mountain, and com- 
pleted the passage only on the evening of the 25th. We marched 
thence by way of Courtlandt and Leighton to the Tennessee River, 
and crossed that stream in pontoons at Florence, Alabama. 


A smart little action preceded the occupation of the last- 
named town by our troops. The Confederate artillery took a com- 
manding position on the bluffs, while details were made up from 
each regiment in our brigade to cross the river with the pontoons. 
Colonel Sam Hayden, a gallant officer, was put in charge of the 
assembled detachments. Captain Devall and the National Guards 
were fortunately included. We were assigned to the fourth pon- 
toon. Each boat was manned by nineteen men, two of whom were 
stationed in the bow as sharpshooters. The captain did the steer- 
ing, while the remainder, disposed eight on a side, propelled the 


clumsy craft with oars hastily fabricated from a convenient rail 


* We were instructed to take our boats on our shoulders, and 
at the signal gun fired from the bluffs, rush with it down to the 
river and get across. The stream was about 800 feet wide, and 
in the center was a little island where the enemy was supposed 
to have an outpost. As a matter of fact, this point of vantage 


was vacant. The Yankees were all on the mainland, in and around | 


a brick warehouse, which they had neglected to fortify or even 
_ to loophole. The artillery sent some shells in that direction and 
they promptly fled. However, a detachment landed from the 
pontoons on the island and opened a hot rifle fire on them to 
protect the other boats. 


- Ours was the fourth company to reach the mainland. I remem- 
ber a Yankee cavalryman who was sitting on his horse just 
bevond the pierhead. He sat with his face towards his horse’s 
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tail, watching our advance when the signal gun itiand out from 


the bluffs, and his horse started violently, throwing the rider into 
the water, from which he scrambled to bolt in a desperate hurry. 


As we landed we rushed with a shout up the hillside towards 


the town. The enemy did not wait. We were royally received by — 


the townspeople. The women fairly hugged the soldiers in their 


joy. The regiment marched into the place about 7 P. m. and that 
night slept in the houses. 


We remained around Florence from October 30th to Novem- 


ber 20th and among other amusements threw up 2 line of entrench- 


ments around the entire place. We set out on the 20th for Colum- 
bia, marching by way of West Point and Mount Pleasant. On 


the 22nd and 23rd we had snowstorms of some severity, and — 


suffered greatly from the cold. 


On the 27th our regiment and the 30th Lietietane were dis- 
patched to take a railroad station on the Dalton railroad, about 
eight miles distant. Crossing the Tennessee River, we arrived near 
our destination at 4 p.m. Colonel Hunter sent me forward with 
fifteen men to see if I could cut the telegraph wires along the 
railroad, and thus prevent the Federals in the town from com- 
municating with their other posts and getting assistance. We 
went forward a short distance, over a hill and down into a little 
valley, where there ran a brook on the banks of which stood 


a picturesque old mill. We approached with the greatest caution, 


expecting to find the place occupied by the enemy. The miller, 
however, proved to be the only occupant. He was an elderly man, 
beyond the military age, and for that reason not in the army, 
but he was, at heart, an ardent Southern sympathizer. From him 
we learned that a Federal picket had been stationed there, but had 
discovered our approach, and had retired to the town. The town 
was occupied by a large force of Federal cavalry, encamped near 
the railroad station; but he could not tell whether it was still 
there, or, alarmed by our advance, had withdrawn. 


__ We persuaded him to act as a spy, and with a meal sack a 
his shoulder on the pretense of some trivial errand, he went up 


the hill into the town, which was meres at its top. He was to 
signal us when to advance. | 


We were distant about a mile from the ‘ourn. The hill sloped 
very gradually upward. The ground was covered with what we 
used to call “coffee weed”, a rank growth higher than a man’s 
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head. re I ala our emissary making his way ‘through the 
bushes, the commotion which his passage caused among them 
gave me an idea. I instructed my detachment to extend itself 
along a front of one hundred fifty yards or so and told each man 
_to hold his rifle traversely across his body, so as to create the 
- greatest possible commotion in the bushes as we moved forward. 
By good luck one of them was a bugler and had his instrument 
with him. I directed him to sound the charge. 


In this array we moved upon the town. As we drew near 
we heard a great activity in the little place—blowing of bugles, 
_ clatter of horsehoofs, issuing of orders. It was evident that the 
enemy had noticed the tremendous commotion in the “coffee 
weed”, and had inferred, as we meant him to do, that a very 
large force was making its way up to attack them. At the head 
of the rise we met our miller, who told us that the enemy had 
just galloped out of town, and had no intention of resisting us. 
- He went on down the slope, and gave word to Colonel Hunter 
who advanced with half of our force, which till then had been 
drawn up in skirmish order behind the hill. 


The town, it appeared, had been occupied by several com- 
_ panies of cavalry, with ample supplies of tentage and great quan- 
tities of foodstuff. We also found large stores of arms, and a 
warehouse full of commissary stores. These Colonel Hunter 
- opened to us and to the townspeople, and when we had taken all 
we could, the rest was committed to the flames. 


Each soldier loaded himself to the limit, but we didnot show 
much wisdom in selecting our plunder. Captain Devall gathered 
in a pound of candles, some soda crackers and two tin mess pans. 
Others had equally incongruous assortments of material. All of 
us returned to camp carrying sides of meat over our shoulders, | 
hanging to the rifles. These were very warmly welcomed. 


I remember, as a detail perhaps of purely personal interest, 
the enthusiastic greeting I received from a young woman who 
came out of a residence as I was making my way up the street 
of this little town with my men. 


“On”, she exclaimed, “are you a Confederate officer?” — 


“Yes, madam,” I replied, “T am, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief.” 


“Really 
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“TI give you my word I am.” 


She laughed with excitement. and pleasure. ‘Then she threw 
her arms around my neck and kissed me. 


“There!” she said. “That's for you and for all Confederate 
officers!” 


At the other end of the town the river was spanned by a 
large bridge, over which ran the tracks of the Western and Atlanta 
Railroad. I suggested that this be fired or wrecked in some way 
which would make its use by trains impossible, at least for a 
time. But we did not have leisure to do all that. As the pontoon | 
bridges over the Chattahoochee were to be destroyed in a few 
hours, it was necessary for us to retreat as soon as possible, if 
we wished to rejoin the main body of the army, and so the order 
was given to retire, and the bridge was left intact. 


| CHAPTER XIX 


Let us pause a moment here, and sketch briefiy t the military 
situation. With the purpose of drawing Sherman’s army out of 
Georgia, General Hood had, as we have seen, evacuated Atlanta. 
This occurred early in September, 1864. The Confederate troops 
marched, as I have endeavored to explain in the preceeding pages, 
in a northerly direction, threatening Sherman’s communications | 
with his base of supplies at Nashville. On October 29, Hood 
_ crossed the Tennessee River at Florence with 40,000 men. Sher- 
man sent Thomas to Nashville, and placed under his command 
the 4th Corps, under General Stanley; the 23rd Corps, under 
General Schofield; and most of Wilson’s cavalry, a total force, — 
according to Federal accounts, of 27,000 men. Schofield was in 
command in the field, and as Hood advanced, he fell back towards © 
. Nashville. We followed fast upon his heels. : 


Our route after leaving Florence lay iresiath West Point, 
Haneyville and Mount Pleasant. We averaged ten miles per day. 
The weather was bitter cold, and there was frequent rain. We 
reached Columbia on November 28th. At this point we crossed 
the Duck River, and there the,issue of the campaign was virtually 
decided when capegtham allowed Thomas to pass undisturbed 
through his lines. 


- Before crossing the river we slept that night in the shops 
of the town. Next morning we put down the pontoons. We 
marched into Columbia along the road over ste Thomas had 
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ey One of Cheatham’s men told me that all during the night 
they could hear the enemy’s wagons and guns hastening along 
the pike. The Federals traveled with desperate haste, expecting 


_ every moment to be attacked. One of their medical officers came 


upto my informant and asked for a light for his cigar. He got 
it, and said cheerfully as he remounted, and prepared to retire, 
“Well, Johnny, I guess we’ve got you this time.” | 


“Yes, I guess you have,” said the discomfited and amazed 
Confederate. 


As we marched aheies Thomas’ route that morning, the evi- 
dence of his frantic haste was everywhere visible. 1 saw a num- 
ber of three-mule wagons abandoned and lying in the ditches at 
the roadside. Whenever a mule fell exhausted, the drivers had 
not waited, but shunted the vehicle clear of the road, cut the 

traces of the saddle mule and made off with all speed. Occasion- 
ally, they had lingered long enough to set fire to the contents of 
the wagons, and some of these were still smouldering when we 
passed$;I suppose I saw forty or fifty wagons thus deserted. 


We were on provost duty in and around Columbia two days— 
precious days, when every element in the ‘army should have been 
urged on towards Nashville. Then we were marched hastily to 
Franklin. We were not engaged at the battle fought there that 
evening, being stationed with the rear guard, on a slight elevation, 
from which, however, we commanded a wide view over the field. 
The fighting was at night, and all we. saw was the flash of guns 


and muskets, and all we neere was the confused roar of the 
conflict. 


This battle was a Savage one, and wholly useless. I need not 
- describe the tactical situation, which is well known. The enemy 
occupied a position extending over about one and one-half miles, 
in which distance, well sheltered behind high earthworks, they 
had 15,000 men and over one hundred guns. They were posted 
so thick behind the entrenchments that they stood four deep. Our 
men stormed right up to the lines. Confederates and Federals lay 
on either side of the same breastworks, rising occasionally to fire 
into each other. After two hours the enemy tried to retire, but 
our men were so close that as soon as they left their positions, we 
- poured in after them, and they had to return. It was literally 
impossible for us to remain in the works, the sheer crush of the 
returning Federal numbers forcing our men out, in spite of 
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I may mention here that the pictures of the hand-to-hand 
bayonet fighting at:Franklin are all imagination. During the last 
two years of the war we did not have bayonets, at least in our 
regiment. The men threw them away as useless. I never saw a 
man who had been killed with the bayonet. 


The morning after the battle of Franklin, the Fourth Loui- 
siana passed across the field where the fighting had occurred. We 
crossed the pontoon bridge over the river, which the enemy had _ 
vainly attempted to burn. Just beyond, stood an old fort which 
had been used by them as a commissary. When they retreated 
they tried to destroy the stores there. We found huge sides of 
meat strewn along the road for half a mile or more. They had — 
dragged the meat in the dirt, hoping that we would thus be unable 
to use it. But we were not squeamish. The dirt was easily 
washed off. I remember finding a huge mass of what at first 
glance looked like rock; but on investigation it proved to be a 
bale of salted shoulders, covered with filth. What showed me its 
real nature was, that as I passed, I poked the point of m§ sword 
at what I thought was the boulder, but feeling the steel penetrate, 
I became curious, examined the object, and discovered what it was. 


An amusing incident which happened during this portion of 
the march (near Columbia) deserves to be recorded. In the 
National Guards was a German named Wolf, who, though un- 
attached to the commissary, foraged diligently and unscrupulously 
for the company. He did not steal for himself, but for the com- 
pany, and shared in the benefits of his peculations only as the 
others did. One day he annexed a whole side of beef, but was 
detected before he could safely get to the regiment. General 
Qualres, when informed of his offense, condemned Wolf to be 
triced up in the meat and paraded in front of the brigade. This — 
was done. The Fourth ungratefully jeered their faithful forager, 
much to his disgust. He said, ‘‘Vell, I’ll nod anudder dime gid 
you fallers anyding to ead—no, nod by a sight.” : 


Wolf was an inevitbale straggler. He managed to get out 
of the column at every opportunity, without attracting the notice | 
of any of his officers. One day as we were nearing Columbia, he | 
dropped out quietly about five miles from town. We were march- 
ing in two rows, one on either side of the road. Wolf dropped 
into a cornfield, and in a few moments managed to shoot a hog. 
The owner of the beast promptly came out with a rifle and would 
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have shot the marauder, but Wolf made counterthreats and a 
- compromise was effected, by which the hog was halved between 
them. Wolf shouldered his portion and carried it on his back 
through the drizzling rain to camp. We devoured the pork, but 
were compelled to turn him over to Lieutenant Clark, who pun- 
ished him with three or four days’ confinement. 


We remained in or near Franklin till December 1st, and 
then marched to a point three miles outside of that town, where 
we passed the night. On the next day we marched twelve miles 
to Nashville. We were quite spent with the hardships which we 
had undergone. The men were literally falling with fatigue when 
they entered that city. We camped in the square in front of the 
courthouse. Three or four inches of sleet fell during the day, 
froze, and formed a. solid coating of ice over the ground. It was — 
bitterly cold, and the weather was sloppy and disagreeable. We 
had very inadequate tentage, and suffered much from exposure, 
although the townspeople did what — could to contribute to 
our comfort. 


I have often thought that the battle of Nashville need not 
have been—as it was—a defeat for us. It might have been fought 
three weeks earlier. So far as I could judge, an attack, pressed 
home at that time, would have had every chance of success. It 
_is true that our forces stumbled into Nashville, at the last gasp of 
fatigue; but the Federals could hardly have been in better plight, 
and there is something in the fact of having the initiative—of 
making the attack—of driving home a victorious charge—that 
seems to nerve even the most exhausted person to one last, 
supreme effort. Perhaps if Nashville had been fought on Decem- 
ber 8rd, the result would have been different. 


- But as a matter of fact, everything in the campaign was 
stupidly managed. We lost it because the men were so badly 
provided for that they could not accomplish. the heavy tasks 

demanded of them. When we arrived before Nashville, our officers 
- thought we were too enfeebled to make the instant attack which 
was the tactically proper course to pursue. For nearly four months 
we hadn’t had a square meal. The straggling was so persistent 
that an order was issued directing that on the march captains 
should walk in the rear of their commands, in order to intercept 
the stragglers. Every hour we halted, the roll was called, and 
the absentees reported. Men taken ill had to be reported also, 
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and | ‘they. could not fall out till a pass had been obtained from oe 
brigade headquarters. Men were not excused then except for real 


disability. Wounds which did not  actaally + interfere with march- 
ing did not count. 


Absentees without leave were tovnell over to a Lieutenant 
Clark, who commanded the brigade provost. Clark was a harsh © 
and very severe officer, and imposed very cruel punishments. 
Strageglers by his orders were compelled to carry an extra Enfield 
rifle, weighing twelve pounds, or a heavy fence rail. Sometimes 
he triced them up by the+thumbs. This officer, I am glad to say, | 
was in no way connected with the Fourth Louisiana. 


- When our shoes were worn gut, an order was issued requiring 
every captain to see that th&men were re-shod. We were instructed | 
to send the men to the slaughter pens, where green rawhide was _ 
cut rudely into sandals for them. But this measure afforded very 
small satisfaction, as the hide soon dried and wrinkled, or in 
wet weather became a soggy, irritating impediment to freedom 
of movement. 


_ The Western army got only what was left in the way of 
supplies after the requisitions of the Army of Virginia had been 
honored. Instances occurred when to six-foot men were issued 
clothing designed for boys, and No. 6 shoes were gravely provided 
for No. 10 feet. Captain Devall paid $70 for a shirt and wore it 
constantly for months. It was the only one he possessed. | 


Every day after sunset we drew rations composed of one 
pound of barbecued meat, one pound of corn meal, and three 
ready made corndodgers. At Atlanta the army acquired an im- 
mense supply of corn, and for some time we had nothing to eat but 
hominy. To cook this food required tin cans, and cans we accumu- 
lated in enormous numbers; so that I remember passing a huge 


heap of discarded tin as we evacuated our r positions ‘in front of 
that city. | 


We had grown accustomed to the absence of tents. in the | 
summer of 1864 we experienced almost constant rains. In June 
that year we had but five clear days. It either rained all day 
long, or Jupiter Pluvius divided the rainfall into frequent showers, 
so that our clothing hardly had time to dry before it was wetted 
again. Officers generally slept three together, using one of their | 
blankets for a shelter. It was pegged down at one end and elevated ~ 
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in a slanting direction on sticks. The other blankets were piled 
on such leaves or grass as we could get and a fire built in front 
of this rude shelter made us comfortable for the night. 


After reaching Nashville, the men, as I have said, being 
exhausted, really needed rest and quiet. But on December 3rd we 
moved to a new position so close to the enemy’s lines that we 
could see the sentinels walking up and down on the steps of the 
capitol. We began to build works, ‘and continued more or less 
busy with that task from then to the 15th. On the 4th we were 
on picket duty, and one man, J. E. Chaney, was killed. On the 

15th the enemy began to shell our lines at daybreak, and at 9 a.m. 
we received orders to be ready to move either to the right or left, 
- to support the lines wherever they showed signs of giving way. 
Finally the enemy flanked our positions on the left, and that part 
of the line gave way in some confusion. We saw nothing of the 
fighting, and I mention these movements merely to explain what 


was going on. Our part in the day’s fight was to lie idly in the 
trenches listening to the sound of firing. 


After nightfall we fell back three miles, where a new line of 
battle had been established. We worked hard on our new entrench- 
ments, but day came before they | ‘were quite finished. That was 
the day on which the so-called “Battle of Nashville” was fought. 
My company was on the extreme left of the line that morning. 
A heavy mist overhung the field in front of us. We were working 
with knives and axes making fortifications. We excavated the 
~ usual shallow trench, and erected its low breastwork. In front of 
that we arranged abattis. The mist lifted while we were thus 
occupied. Then for the first time we could command the country 
before us. The field stretched away for some distance, to a low 
hill, which, covered with a scanty growth of trees, rose from the 
plain and extended parallel with our line. 


After we had completed the works in front of my company— 
not all the companies in our command succeeded in finishing this 
task in time—we lay for some time in the trench, talking among | 
ourselves, and listening to the firing which was going on in the 
distance. It seems that the enemy was already’ attacking over 
there. His forces, after flanking us out of our positions on the 
previous day, had bivouacked on the scene of the fighting so as 
to renew the attack as early as possible. 
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By-and-by a few shots nearer at hand aroused our attention. 
Scouts began to come in reporting the advance of the Federal 
line of battle on the other side of the hill which concealed them. 
from us. Then we saw them topping its crest. As they came 
closer we saw that the long line was composed of N egro troops. 
A shout of derision promptly broke from our men. Instead of 
firing on these poor fellows, we began to jeer them, begging them > 
to come on quickly, to black our boots, as some said; in order 
that none of the bullets should go astray, as others cried out. 


On the Negroes came, and still we held our fire. It is a ticklish 
thing even for trained troops to advance against an enemy who 
does not shoot. The suspense of waiting seems rather more than | 
human nerves can stand. On this occasion our dusky enemies 
approached to within two hundred feet before our officer would | 
permit us to press a trigger. Here they came to a halt. Cheered 
on by their white cn ale however, the Negroes took heart and 

moved forward. 


Then the jesting ceased. Our breastworks was itinty belted 
with flame. A stream of lead poured into the enemy’s startled 
ranks, thinning them out with astonishing rapidity. Two volleys 
were all they could stand. Then they broke and fled. I remember 
one huge color-bearer who stood erect among his falling com- © 
panions. His terror was apparently too great to allow him to > 
move. He stood clinging to the flagstaff, while a hundred men 
on our side tried in vain to hit him. The bullets whistled around 
him by scores. Finally one struck him and he fell. I felt a sudden 
compassion. He was a big, fine-looking chap. It seemed a pity. 


_ In the meantime the second line of the Federal advance had 
appeared over the hill about one hundred feet behind the Negroes. 
They saw the destructive effect of our fire on the first line. Though 
they came on and exchanged a volley or two with us, they made 
but a halfhearted attack, possibly because the fleeing Negroes 
ran into and among their ranks, disordering them somewhat. In 
a few moments they, too, fell back, sheltering the remnants of the 

colored troops behind their array. 


The brunt of this particular attack fell upon Bias Cold- 
law’s troops whose position was on our left. The enemy got 
within fifty yards of his line. Then Gibson and Coldlaw curved. 
their lines around so as to pour in an enfilading fire, and deci- 
mated the columns. 
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| Elsewhere, however, the morning had not gone so well for 
us. The Fourth Louisiana remained in our works quietly after 
the repulse of the Federal attack till about three o’clock in the 


_ afternoon. Up till that time we were under the impression that 


the Confederates had, at least, held their ground. The diminish- 
- ing fire seemed to show that the fighting was over. And then we 
received the news of a disaster in the center, and realized that 

the battle was lost. A brigade under General Finney, posted a 

little to the left of the center, had given way in sudden panic. 
' The disorder then infected Bates’ division, which composed the 
center, and it also broke and began to fall back along the Franklin 
turnpike, towards a wood in our rear. 


The collapse of the line at this point was due largely to the 
blunders of the engineers in selecting the position not on, but 
behind the hills. The enemy simply ran over our men. They 
_ pierced our line, and then forming a sort of huge V, began mov-, 
_ing towards our left, taking the men between the jaws of the V. 
We saw the line crumbling and prepared to get away. Major 
Pullen and Lieutenants Giles and Quicksell were captured on the 
works with a small number of our men. The rest ran towards 
the Franklin pike, towards which such of the rest of the army 
-_ as had escaped were also hastening. The Alabama brigade had 
unfortunately captured the flag of the 54th Wisconsin colored 
volunteers, and they carried these colors unfurled right into the 
midst of the rout. The Confederates immediately opened upon 
them, supposing that the flag was borne by the enemy’s forces. 


- This flag had been presented by the colored women of Murfrees- 
boro. 


A shell from a Sabie battery fell into the crowded pike, 
and exploded killing twenty-five men. 


The retreat continued nine miles, when the Fourth bivou- 
acked in the rain and mud. 


The march to the rear was resumed December. 17th at day- 
light. The command halted at Hollow Tree Gap, where the regi- 
ment, together with the 30th Louisiana, all under Colonel Hunter, . 
was directed to return some half a mile and picket the Gap in 
anticipation of the enemy’s advance. On their arrival at that 
spot, they found the fog very heavy. The men were building 
fires to cook a scanty breakfast, when the enemy’s cavalry sur- 
prised them. In the fog the horsemen rode right into the com- 
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mand before they were recognized as Yankees. There was nothing 
to do but surrender. Colonel Hunter was among those taken. 


That virtually ended the Fourth Louisiana. At that time 
there were but forty men left out of the gallant organization over — 
one thousand strong, which Allen had led at Shiloh. Most of 
these were taken by the enemy at Hollow Tree Gap; the dozen 
or so that remained were absorbed into the 16th Louisiana, and 
really lost their identity for the rest of the war. 


The retreat continued to Tupelo, Mississippi, where on J an- 
uary 12, 1865, what remained of the Fourth Louisiana was de- 


- tached from the 16th and in a measure-reorganized. It was then 


sent to Mobile, and thence to New Orleans, where, along with 
the historic 16th Louisiana, it occupied Spanish Fort, in the out- 
skirts of that city, and there from eden iii: 3, 1866, it remained 
until the close of the war. | 


3 CHAPTER XX 

I must now narrate my own adventures after realizing that — 
the battle of Nashville had ended in a Confederate defeat. That 
day I was in command of a part of our company. When it was 
clear that nothing could be done by us which would in the least 
affect the issue, I decided that it was time for all that could to 
get away. In the distance we could see the Federals approaching. 


As they surrounded each successive command, the: men had no | 
option but to surrender. 


My first act was to hand the flag—we still had a. pee 
two sergeants, and order them to the rear. I made a short speech 
to my men, telling them that they had done their duty nobly, and 
that the only thing which remained in the present situation was © 
to get back to the woods in our rear as quickly as possible, where 
the larger part of our forces had apparently already sought refuge. 
Some of them did so, but the rest answered that the enemy © 
was all around us, and that, if they took my advice, they would 
be captured by the Federals in the woods as certainly as they 
would if they remained where they were. Therefore, they - 
that they, might as well avoid trouble, and stay. | 


This, in my opinion, was foolish. I told tee so. Then I 
started to retreat on my own account. On reaching the Franklin 
pike, which ran behind our position, I found it a mere slough, 
churned to the consistency of soup by the incessant passage of 
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artillery and baggage wagons for days before. The rains which 
had fallen so long had kept the ground soft, and the wheels of 
the numberless vehicles had ploughed it up to a depth of two or 
three feet or more. It was clearly impossible to walk through that 
appalling morass. I gathered up my sword and prepared to jump. 
But either I tripped on the sword, or miscalculated the distance, 
for I fell headlong into the mud. When I scrambled out on the 
_ farther side, I was coated in “Mother Earth” from cap to boots. 


However, it was no time for thinking about personel ap- 
_ pearances. I saw a stone fence running along a road that led into 
the wood, and started toward it. Just as I reached it, a stout 


little fellow in a blue uniform popped up on the other side with 
a rifle in his hand. | | 


“You shust unt I shood yee,” called this apparition in 
choice German-English. | 


As I quite agreed with him, and icsiliilies did not want. to 
stop, I changed my walk into a run, at the same time feeling for 


my pistol. Alas! it was stuck fast in the holster, and plastered 
with mud. 


The race between us had continued some time, when my 
~ German friend made an effort to aim his gun while still in motion. 
In doing so, the weapon accidently went off, the bullet taking 
effect in my right shoulder. I fell, but was up again at once, and 
continued my flight toward the wood. The pain in my arm soon 
ceased, and I was morally sure that it had been completely shot 
off, but did not dare to let it hang unsupported, for fear that 
it would drop out of my sleeve. I have no doubt that I presented 
a curious appearance, my person cased in mud, the upper portion 
of my jacket sleeve gone, and all the rest of it stained with blood, 
and my left hand holding fast to my right arm. As for the fellow 
who had done the damage, he was so astonished at the result of 
the accidental shot that he stood stock still, watching me as I 


hastened on into the wood and. plump into the hands of the 
Federals. | 


It appeared that the Confedarsite army, or rather, what 
_ remained of it, after retreating to the wood, had abandoned it, 
and the Federals, pressing on their rear, occupied it in their 
turn. As it had now grown quite dark, and the campfires only | 
showed me the bluecoats when too late, I blundered into the midst 
of them before I knew they were anywhere about. There was 
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no way out of it; so I drew my sword, broke it, flung the pieces 
away, and called for an officer of my own rank to whom I could 
surrender. When he had arrived, and I had rendered myself his 
prisoner, I discovered that I was very hungry. He promised to © 
see that I was given something to eat; but, as he failed to do so, 


J consoled myself with the savory odors of suppers which the 
troops were cooking all around me. 


This ended my experience as a soldier. I was now destined 
to experience something of prison life. The opportunity for doing 
so was afforded me a day or two after my capture, when I was 
placed on a train of box cars with hundreds of my brother officers | 
and transported to Louisville, Kentucky, where we were detained 
a day or two, and then taken on to Sandusky, Ohio. It was mid- | 
winter, and the ice had formed to considerable thickness on Lake 
Erie. We were marched over this four or five miles to Johnson’s 
Island where our future prison stood. The sensations I endured 
on that march were, to say the least, unpleasant. My clothes were 
worn to rags, through which the wind whistled persistantly, 
making me shiver with cold. The seat of my trousers was com- 
pletely gone. I had to sit down in the snowdrifts from time to 
-time in order to recover a little warmth in my chilled anatomy. 


: Johnson’s Island lies at the western extremity of Lake Erie 

about four miles from the mainland and directly in front of 
Sandusky. In 1865, it was occupied by the Federal authorities 
as a prison for captured Confederate officers. The larger part of 


it was enclosed by a stockade built of pine boards nailed endwise a 


on a stout framework, about eighteen feet in height. On the out- 
side of this, and about fourteen feet above the ground, ran a nar- 
row platform, with sentry boxes at intervals along the entire | 
length. Inside the stockade, a ditch had been dug sufficiently wide | 

and deep to preclude all idea of tunneling through to the outside. 
A single street stretched from one end of the enclosure to the 
other. On both sides of this a row of houses called “blocks” had 
been built, in which the prisoners were given quarters. These 
houses were constructed very poorly of pine boards, and were two 
_ stories in’ height. Some of them were divided by partitions into 
’ three, four or six rooms; but the majority were without this con- 


venience. During the winter, the wind penetrated into the interior _ 


through the innumerable cracks of the wall, end caused the 
prisoners much discomfort. 
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The lower part of the street was taken up with long, low 
pine sheds, in which the food served to the prisoners was cooked. 


_ It was about six o’clock in the evening of the 25th of January 
that I arrived within the wall of this dismal place. Many of my 
friends who had been taken in former battles had preceded me 
there. While I was standing at the head of the melancholy street 
shivering with cold and wondering what I should do next, a 
friendly voice called me. It belonged to Matthew Shaw, who had 
been captured at Port Hudson many months before. 


He took me to the “block” which he and his particular friends 
occupied, where I was given a bath. My uniform, soiled with dirt, 
‘ and worn to rags with long service, was replaced with a suit of 
clothes collected piece by piece from among the men. Then Shaw 
went to his chest and found a piece of bread and a minute slice 
of bacon, which he brought and gave me saying, “Eat this!” 


It was not much more than a good-sized mouthful, but I 
' found it wonderfully grateful after my long fasting. When I had 
_ finished my meal, being a late arrival, I was called on to tell what 
had recently occurred at the front. In this manner the evening 
passed. That night I slept as only a tired soldier can sleep— 
lying on the floor, my arm for a pillow. 


Life at Johnson’s Island was very dreary. Each morning the 
prisoners were drawn up in the open street between the “blocks” 
where the roll was called and rations issued. It was not pleasant 
to stand for an hour in the snow, with the keen winter wind 
whistling through our rags; but it was welcomed as a relief from 
the monotony. The rest of the day was spent in lounging from one 
end of the “block” to the other, in sleeping, and in making efforts 
to keep warm that rarely succeeded. | 


Some of my fellow prisoners had been on the Island for a 
long time, and had grown into the ways of the place. Such a one © 
was Andrew Lowden. Lowden was a Pennsylvanian by birth, and 
had entered the Confederate service against the wishes of his peo- 
ple, who were all strong Federals. He had been captured at Gettys- 

burg. On the second day after my arrival in the prison he came 
to me and said: 


“There is no room for you down here with Shaw, but if you 
_ have no objection to a bedfellow, you can share my bunk with me.” 
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I accepted this kind offer with the most heartfelt thanks. He 
led me up into the second story of the building ‘and showed me 


into a bunk on the fourth tier, just under the eaves of the roof. - 


The chimney ran up on one side, making it very warm and com- 

fortable during the long, cold winter nights. There was a little 
opening overheard through which one could get into the loft, and 
there Lowden had fitted up.a kind of sitting room, with a bench, — 
a board fastened to the chimney as a table, and a smoky brass 
lamp to complete the furniture. Altogether, it was as warm and | 


cozy as could be desired. These were my quarters during my | 


residence at Johnson’s Island, a period of about six months. 


Andrew Lowden was one of the noblest characters I have 
ever known. During the earlier part of his imprisonment he had 
received letters from his Federal friends, promising him all man- 
ner of aid if he would take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. To all of these he had replied that he thought he did right 
when he cast his lot with the Confederacy, and was not disposed 
to change his'mind. If they would not give him help on other 
terms, he did not want it. It took considerable moral courage to 
say that under the circumstances and conditions which prevailed | 
at Johnson’s Island. Lowden was too poor to buy clothing from — 
the sutler shops, and when I met him, he still wore the suit he 
had been captured in two years before. He had been appointed 
commissary for our “block” and the food was delivered to him to 
be distributed to his comrades. The food was wretched stuff, and 
had been reduced in quantity to the least possible minimum, by 
way of retaliation—so we were informed—for the way in which 
the Confederates treated their prisoners. Lowden never took even 
his righful share, fearing to give short measure to someone who 
was needier or at least hungrier than himself. 


- When we had inspected his domestic arrangements, he pro- 
posed that he should do all the cooking for both of us. He said 
he wanted to do so, as he had no other occupation. His purpose 
really was to save me the use of my arm until my wound healed. 
In the same manner he arranged most of the household duties, such 
as they were, making everything as homelike as he could for me. 


I had many friends in the North. They wrote to me from 
time to time enclosing money. This was always removed by the 
prison officials, but it was held at my disposal, and I was sent 
a receipt for it. A considerable sum was thus accumulated. One 
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ten Lowden heard that the Federals, thriftily unwilling that my 
funds and those of scores of other persons in the same situation | 
as myself, should remain unspent, set aside the idea of retaliation 
far enough to reopen the sutler shops which, for some reason, 
had been closed just before I reached the prison. He came to me 
with this information and expounded a plan whereby we coule: 
live quite luxuriously in the future. | 


It seemed that the prison surgeon visited each “block” once 
every week, to examine the physical condition of the occupants. 
The sick. and convalescing were allowed to make out a list of 
things that they wanted, which might be given to the doctor, and 
sent to some friend on the outside. If the surgeon approved it, 
the list went to the commandant of the place, and eventually was 
sent to its destination. The recipient then made up a package 
containing the articles indicated, and shipped it to the prison, 
where it was either delivered or not, as the officials saw fit. Low- 
den’s plan was for me to get on the convalescent list, on the 
strength, or, rather, the weakness, of my wound and an attack 
_ of neuralgia from which I happened also to be suffering, and write 
to relatives in Louisville, Kentucky, for a box of food, and on 
its contents we could live till the sutler shops were finally opened. 
Then the money I had to my credit with the aaa would 


nae provide us all we needed from that source. 


This plan impressed me favorably. I was not deed ill, but I 
was not well. I wrote the letter, and when the surgeon paid us 


his next visit, presented myself before him as a candidate for 
the sick list. 


“What is ‘the matter with you?” he asked, suspiciously. 


The tone annoyed me and I became confused. “I have a wound ~ 
in the shoulder waien cunt not quite healed, and I am suffering 
from pneumonia.” | 


_I meant to say “neuralgia”. Why I I cannot 
say. It was clearly absurd..I realized as soon as I said it, that I 
had made a fatal error. One could. not go back and rectify the 
~ name of his disease. A man who didn’t know what he was suffer- 
ing from, was all too clearly a malingerer. I made no attempt to 
explain that I really meant “neuralgia”, so I passed in my letter 
- and saw the surgeon write “N” on it with the best grace I could. 
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When I reported to Lowden what had occurred, he consoled 
me by prophesying that I would get the letter back on the morrow. 
“But never mind,” he said. “Copy it over as soon as possible, put 
it in another envelop, and I will take charge of it.” © 


He was quite right. The next day my letter was handed back 
to me. I proceeded at once to get it ready for Lowden’s use. He 
presented it to the surgeon when he came around about a week 
later. I was astonished to see a long, lank figure, looking more dead 
than alive, crawl up to the physician and, with many groans, 
present a letter. The usual question, “What’s the matter with — 
you?” elicited such a string of ills that the surgeon hastily wrote 
“A” on the missive and dismissed the miserable invalid. That 
invalid was Lowden. 


His ruse was a complete success. For, in due time, the box 
arrived from Louisville. We carried it up into our sitting room. | 
From that day on we fared quite sumptuously, compared to our 
fellow prisoners, and only drew our Official rations to give them 
away to some less fortunate comrade. — 


During the long months of the inden we ‘then had time 
hanging heavily on our hands. Many were the devices employed 
to relieve the tedium. A literary society was organized, to which 
some of the brightest minds in the prison were admitted. It held — 
_ its meeting once every week in a corner of our “block”. The papers | 
read before it were amusing and sometimes very brilliant. I recall 
one of them, written by a young Irishman, named McCarthy. It 
was in the form of a dialogue and was entitled “Half an Hour 
in Block 11”. One portion ran somewhat like this: 


The Captain: I was going to see a young lady by the 
name of— 


The Private: The *steenth New York JOS 


The Colonel: And we were just ready when the Yanks came | 
charging up the hill. I was standing— 


_ The Private: On his head. The gun was loaded, and I held up 
the lanyard. All was ready when— 


The Lieutenant: I threw my arms arourd her— 
The Private: And then the captain shouted, “‘Let her go, sir!” 


| McCarthy also wrote a song which attained something more 
than a merely local fame. It was called “Goober Peas’’, a South- 
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ernism for peanuts. He read it one evening at the meeting of the 
club. For days after it was a common thing to hear snatches of: 


Sitting by the roadside 
On a summer day, . | 
Chatting with my messmates, 

Passing time away, 
Lying in the shadow 

Underneath the trees— 
Goodness, how delicious, 

Eating goober peas! 


When a horseman passes, 
Soldiers have a rule 
To cry out at their loudest, 
| “Mister, how’s your mule?” 
But another pleasure 
Enchantinger than these, 
Is, wearing out your grinders 
Eating goober peas. 


Just before the battle, | 
The general hears a row, 
He says, “Here come the Yankees, 
3 I hear their rifles now.” — 
He looks around in wonder, 
And what do you think he sees? 
~The Georg-i-a militia 
Eating goober peas! 


I think this song has lasted 
Almost long enough; 

The subject’s interesting, 
But the rhymes are very rough. 

I wish the war were over, 

._ And free from rags and fleas, | 

We could kiss our wives ard sweethearts 
And gobble goober peas! 


The allusion to “rags and fleas” was a touch of nature which 
went straight to the hearts of the soldier audience. 
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Another member of the literary society was George McKnight, 
a New Orleans newspaperman, better known by his pseudonym, 
“Asa Hartz,” than by his real name. He held the rank of major 
in the Confederate army. McKnight was the author of a poetical 
epistle to his uncle, Judge Robert Ould, Confederate commissioner 
in charge of the exchange of prisoners. This composition was 
eventually transmitted to its destination under a flag of truce. 
But before it was sped on its way to New Orleans, it was read 
with loud applause at one of the sessions of our society. It was, 
of course, mere doggerel, but reflected certain aspects of our 


prison life and the longing which, one and all, we felt to get | 


away from it. 
This was McKnight’s poem: 
Block 1, Room 12, J ohnson’ s Island, O., 


April 26, 1864. 


Dear Uncle Bob—I hear your head 
Has gone a thinking I am dead; — 
‘That ice and snow and doctors’ arts _ 
Has stopped the breath of “Asa Hartz!” 
I write this in poetic lingo, 

To let you know I live, by jingo; 
And ask if you can bring about 
Some certain means to get me out? 
Haven’t you got a Fed’ral “Maje” 
Now resting in some Dixie cage © 
Who longs to see his loving marm, 

Or visit once again his farm; 

Or gaze upon his “garden sass,” 

Or see once more his bright-eyed lass? 
Haven't you one of these I say, 

Whom you would like to swap away, 
For me, a man of vim—of “parts’— 
Swap him, in short, for “Asa Hartz?” 
I’ve been here now, almost a year, 

And sigh for: ‘liberty, so dear, 

I’ve tried by every means I knew 

To bid this isle a fond adieu; 

Dug holes, scaled walls, passed thro’ the wate 
With a Yankee cap upon my pate, 
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And when I went out on the ice, 

_ And thought I’d got away so nice, 

I met a bluecoat in my route, 

Who quickly made me face about; 

March’d me with diabolic grin, 

Back to the gate, and turned me in! 

I’ve swallowed every rumor, strange, 

That had a word about exchange; 

Grew fat with joy, and lean with sorrow, 
Was “up” to-day and “down” to-morrow! 
Implored, with earnestness of soul, 

To be released upon parole! 

Wrote Ben F. B. a spicy letter, 

told him he could not do better 

Than let me out for thirty days, 

I read his answer in amaze! 

He said that “things” were mixed up now, 

In such a way, he knew not how, 

The favor that I asked abuut, 
Could well be granted. Had no doubt 

That things would soon be arranged, 
That all of us would be exchanged. | 
That ended it. I wrote to Prentice, _ 
‘Who several times had kindly lent his 

Purse and name to those whom chance, 

And “pomp and glorious circumstance,” 

Had sent to rusticate a while 

Within the “pris—on Johnson’s Isle.” 

Well, George D. wrote to Gen. Terry, 

Commandant ‘here—a good man, very— 

And told him if he’d let me out, 

For thirty days or thereabout, 

He’d take me down into Kentucky— 

See that I didn’t cut my lucky: 

Would go my bail in any sum 

That, when they wanted me—lI’d come! 

Gen. Terry wrote him back, 

That he must walk the beaten track! 

“T really thought,” said he, “you knew it, | 
That Stanton, and he alone, can do it!” 
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This ended that plan—lI’ve no doubt, 
That I’m almost “gone up the spout,” 
Unles you can devise some means, 
To give me change of air and scenes, 
By special swap. | 
| Now Uncle Bob, 
Be patient with me! Do not rob 
Me of the hope I fondly cherish— 
Do not leave me here to perish! 
I’ve shuffled out the cards, and dealt. 
Have played my bower (its loss is felt, 
More than the loss of filthy lucre,) 
Please play my hand—save me the euchre! 
And when your latest breath departs, 
You'll die bewailed by ““Asa Hartz! 
When you, in answering this, shall write, 
Address me—“Major Geo. McKnight, 
Pris. of war.” Be cautious, very, 
And add on—‘“care of Gen. Terry.” 


Many of the men took up their regular professions in the 
prison, or invented new ones, at which they labored very indus- 
triously. We had in our “block” photographers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters and jewelers. The last named made very attractive — 
ornaments out of a kind of white shell which was found on the 
Island. They also carved finger rings from gutta-percha. I had 
one of these which represented a strap fastened with a gold buckle. 
The carpenters and photographers were usually busy, but their 
productions were not.very artistic, owing to the lack of suitable 
materials to work with. 


This was the liriehter side of our life at Johnson’s Island. 
There was another and a darker one. The delights of the literary | 
club and the admiration with which we beheld the achievements 
of our amateur jewelers could not make us forget that our quar- 
ters were crowded and inconvenient and furnished scarcely any 
protection from the cold. The food, as I have said, was bad and 
the quantity insufficient. A pound of tough meat and a few ounces 
of bread, a little coffee and a very little sugar was each man’s 
daily ration. If he was not satisfied, he could buy more from the 

sutlers. If he had no money to do this, he had no option but to 
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go without. Many men on our “block” were half-starved all the 
time, being without. the means to patronize the sutler. When 
rations were delivered these poor fellows devoured them on the 
spot, without waiting for them to be cooked. 1 remember one who 
had eaten raw meat so long that he attributed the undeniably - 
- pointed shape of his teeth to the fact. He said he was sure that 
he was beginning to have fangs like a carnivorous animal. It 
was common sight to see these unhappy men searching the heaps. 
of refuse for a stray piece of food. These were not the commoner 
sort of men either, but officers, many of them men of education, . 
refinement, and in happier times of wealth and position. 


CHAPTER XXI 


In April, 1865, news was received in the prison of the sur- 
render of General Lee at Appomattox. Everyone realized that the 
Civil War ended with this catastrophe. Many of the meaner 
element made haste to avail themselves of the standing offer of 
freedom on condition of becoming a citizen of the United States. 
Among the prisoners the oath of allegiance was familiarly known 
as the “Eagle”, and those who applied for it, as “‘razor-backs’’. 
A “block” on one side of the entrance gate was set aside exclu- 
sively for the use of the “razor-backs’”. On certain days they were 
drawn up in front of the gate and given the “‘Eagle’’. 


; There was an Italian boy by the name of Piccionini, a major in 
the Confederate army, and a most intense patriot. As time went | 


on, “razor-backing”’ became more and more popular, and the crowd 


who mustered to receive the oath once every week, grew larger 
and larger. Nothing irritated Piccionini so much as to see this. 
He usually confined himself to not very complimentary general 
observations on the depravity of the human race; but one day 
he plunged into the group at the gate, exclaiming furiously, 


 “Zhentilmens, Zhentilmens, do not be so anxious to be made 
Yankees. I do not care how many ze ‘Eagle’ you take. Take as 
many ‘Eagle’ as you like. But do not rush to ze gate and say like 
you speak to ze waitaire, ‘Coronel Hill, Coronel Hill, Eagle for 


The tone in which this was uttered conveyed the disgust of 
the speaker as nothing written can do. The roar of laughter which 
greeted the sally was tremendous. It was noticed that, after that 

day, the daily number of “razor-backs” declined. 
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In June the last armed body of Confederates surrendered, end 
there was no longer any good reason for refusing to become United 
States citizens. “Eagle for seex’’ came into popularity once more, 
and this time, was not opposed by Major Piccionini. The work of 
dismissing the prisoners was conducted with perfect order. The 
natives of each State represented in the prison organized them- 
selves into associations to see that their interests were cared for. 
The men were dismissed according to the date of their capture. 
Lowden was among the first to go, and our parting was quite 
fraternal. I regret to say that I never saw him again. 


My: turn came about the middle of J uly. On the sixteenth, 
- after getting my papers from the Commandant, I was placed on 
a boat along with a couple of hundred others, and transported to 


Sandusky. There we were put into a train and taken to Cin- 
cinnati.’ | 


On arriving eked 0 our escort proposed to take us to a prison 
situated on the outskirts of the town. As I had been formally 
- recognized as a citizen of the United States, I resolved to exercise | 
' the privilege of a citizen, and declined to go with them. The 

- captain in charge informed me, not in the most polite terms, that 
_ he had no orders to release me, and that he would make me go, © 
whether I wanted to or not. Whereupon we had quite a spirited 

conversation which lasted several minutes, and resulted in my 
taking my departure, greatly to the discomfiture of the captain. _ 


I found myself alone in the city streets, free, and no longer 
a soldier of the Confederacy. I had some money, the remains of. 
my savings at Johnson’s Island, and went to the Burnett House, 


where I stopped until my arrangements for — home were 
completed. 


On the Srd of September, I left Cincinnati ona te and five 
days later, arrived in New Orleans, a war horse thoroughly satis- 
fied to return to civil life. 


APPENDIX A 


John Irwin Kendall was enrolled in the Fourth | 
Regiment at Mississippi City, October 20, 1861. Was detached 
for duty at Port Hudson, May 1, 1863. Promoted to Second 
Lieutenant, September 17, 1863; to First Lieutenant, May 25, 
1864. Captured at Nashville, Tenn., December 16, 1864. Con- © 
fined in the military prison at Louisville, Ky., December 19, 1864. 
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to J s Island, January 20, 1865.—Extracted 
from Records of Louisiana’s Confederate Soldiers, compiled by © 


A. B. Booth, three vols., New Orleans, 1920. The foregoing data 
occur in Vol. III, Book 1, Page 532. 7 


APPENDIX B 


Selveien is the text of the order appointing J. I. Kendall 
second lieutenant: 


_ Special Orders, Brig. Hd. Qrs. in the field, 


N June 30th, 1864. 
0. : 


The following named ofticers having been examined for 

promotion by a special Board of Examiners, appointed for that 
purpose by Brig. Genl. Quarles, and in accordance with the report 
of the said Board found competent to discharge the duties of the 


positions to which they seek to be promoted, are advanced as fol- 
lows: 


| V. Jr. evsiiiia Lieutenant J. I. Kendall as 2nd Lt. of Co. 
B., 4th La., to rank as such from May 25th, 1864. 


By Gili of Brig. General Quarles. 


To 2nd Lieut. Kendall, G. Thomas Cox, | 
Through Col. Hunter, Captain @ A. A. G. 


APPENDIX 
Mister Roll of the “Delta Rifles” 


H. M. Favrot, Captain L. S. Hereford, 2nd Lieut. 
O. M. LeBlanc, First Lieutenant N. W. Pope, Junior Lieut. 


N Officers 


John McGrath, First Sergeant A. D. Barrow, First ial 

J. C. Patrick, Second Sergeant _ -F. Richard, Second Corporal 

E. M: Debroca, Third Sergeant L. S. Lobdell, Third Corporal 
Geo. C. Lemmon, Fourth Sergeant AF 1 hoa Fourth Corp. 
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Allen, H.W. . 
Allain, Augustin 
Avery, Dudley 
Alverson, C. 
Bergeron, T. J. 


Bergeron, Chas. | 


Barrow, M. W. 
Bradford, B. 
Blanchard, S. 

Brown, Jos. 
Brown, Joshua 
Brown, L. 
Bernard, Philip 
Bernard, Louis | 
Brown, Edward 
Babin, B. F. 
Babin, T. W. 
Blouin, J. R. 
Broussard, A. 
Dubroca, A. V. 
Denham, Wm. 
Dirmeyer, Chas. 
Edmonston, J. 
Favrot, St. Clair 
Flower, JOS. 
Gorham, D. B. 
Gibson, A. V. 
Guy, Pierre 
Garig, G. M. 
Hillen, T. B. 
Humphrey, A. 
Hereford, J. B: 
Henderson, Steve 
Hebert, C. A. 
Jewell, L. 


Privates 


Jerreau, J. T. 


Jeter, W. J. 
Kepler, Wm. 
Morgan, T. J. 
Metivier, L. 
Nolan, J. T. 
Nesbit, J. R. 
Palmes, F. F. 
Patrick, C. A. 
Pruyn, R. L. 
Pope, Marshall 


Poucelvert, Francis 


Quiggins, O. J. 
Read, A. E. | 
Reynaud, L. F. 
Roberts, C. A. 


Ricker, H. 


Retzner, A. 
Robertson, T. C. 
Stuart, J. B. 
Sanchez, Jos. 


Sparks, Abner 


Bowman, M. S. 


Carmouche, E. A. 


Clark, W. B. 
Cooper, W. H. 
Conner, H. M. 
Conner, Matt — 
Cooley, Ben C. 
Cunningham, P. 
Cheatham, F. A. 


Chinn, Chas. H. 


Corlies, W. H. 
vari, J.C. 
Carl, Henry 
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Duralde, J. V. 

Devail, David 
Kitchen, Wm. 
Kendall, J. I. 
LeBlanc, M. O. 
Lancaster, C. 
Lejeune, Enos 
Lejeune, Theodore 


Legendre, D. 


Lafiton, P. 


Lamon, A. 


McCausland, Geo. 
McCausland, Marcus 
McCrincell, W. S. 
McKay, Angus 
McHatton, F. 
McGruder, J. B. 
Skofield, O. P. 
Skofield, S. W. 
Shanks, Sam 
Shanks, J. H. 

Smith, B. S. 
Stannard, J. H. 
Thibodeaux, A. 
Theodore, O. L. 
Trudeau, Jos. 
Vignes, J. D. 

Van Pelt, J. V. 
Walsh, H. C. 


- Walsh, H. H. 


Wallace, H. T. 


Weathersby, S. 


Wadill, B. A. 
Yersan, J. P. 


_ The foregoing roll was subsequently greatly modified. Almost 


every member of the company was promoted to the rank of officer. 
Allen was made lieutenant-colonel and then colonel of the Fourth — 
Louisiana, and after having been desperately wounded at the 
battle of Baton Rouge was appointed brigadier-general and then 
was elected governor of Louisiana. Tom Morgan became a cap-_ 
tain. Favrot was made colonel, and one of the Dubrocas, lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Lamon eventually became captain of the Delta 
Rifles. Barrow, Lobdell and Avery were made lieutenants. Al- 
' verson served as a lieutenant of cavalry. Carmouche won a com- 
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mission as lieutenant in the Fourth; Cooley was transferred to 
the Fourteenth Louisiana with the grade of lieutenant. Devall 
became captain, and Kendall lieutenant of one of the companies 
in the Fourth, while Pruyn served to the end of the war with 
the rank of major. Denham was commissioned lieutenant in a 
cavalry regiment. Gorham was made a captain. Hereford, Jewell, 
McGrath, Palmes and Jeter all attained commissioned rank. One 
of the McCauslands was promoted to the brigade staff and was 
shortly afterwards killed in a duel. Nolan became a captain, and 

after the war resided in Donaldsonville, La., while Palmes made 
his home in Detroit. Pope became captain and surgeon, and Reed 
was transferred to Virginia with the rank of captain. Reynaud, 
after reaching the grade of lieutenant in the army, studied medi- . 
cine and practised in New Orleans. Robertson became captain 
und quartermaster. One of the Skofields succeeded Favrot as 
captain of the Delta Rifles, and the other was made lieutenant in 
the same company. H. H. Walsh became a captain. 


In 1904, out of the original 105 who constituted the Delta 
Rifles when it entered the Confederate service, only the following 
- were known to survive: Avery, Bergeron, Blouin, Cooper (W. B.), 
Dubroca (A. V.), Devall, Gorham, Lamon, Lancaster, Magruder, 
McGrath, Palms, Pruyn, Roberts, Reynaud, Vignes, and Shanks — 
- (Sam). Of those subsequently enlisted in the company the fol- 
lowing also survived at that date: Carl (J. C.), Carl (Henry), 


Denham, Dirmeyer, Edmonston, Nesbit, Poucelvert, 
Bovard, Doiron. 


APPENDIX D 
Roster of the “National Guards” 


H. A. Rauhrnan, Captain. ~~ Charles Betz, 2nd Lieutenant 
John L. Wolf, ist Lieutenant =A. Bloom, 2nd Lieutenant, jr. 


N oncommissioned Officers 


Riedel, 1st Sergt. ‘Schilling, 1st Corp’l. 
George Gimler, 2nd Sergt. F. Otto, 2nd Corp’l. 
‘A. Stingel, 3rd Sergt. ~J. Schneider, 3rd Corp’l. 


A. Baumstark, 4th Sergt. Paul Vogel, 4th Corp’l. 
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B. Roth 
Marx Weiss 
Pletzer 
A. Finck 
Jos. Martin 
Jean Kohler 
_ Chaillet 
Wm. Stern 
Charles Albert 
Henry Deitz 
George Stephens 
Louis J. Cohn 
J. Nachman 
John Kunzelman 
John Schwab 
John Wiltz 
Francis Martin 
John Waldman 
Charles Drump 
Thomas Crosby 
James Neville 
James Gill 
Thomas Collins 
Martin Donohue 
Henry Haumel 


Privates 


James Kennedy | 
John Sullivan 
John Roth. 
John Dumke 
John Weidner 
John Oeschker 
John Hauser 
Wm. Walter 
John Hermozen 
L. Brodick 
George Lutz 

P. A. Hoff 


Jacob Shuler 


Moritz Mantz 
John Caffrey 
A. Althouse 
James Fearson 
T. J. Bluth | 
Thos. Madingly 
F. M. Hereford 


James Hutchinson 


Jerry Eddy 
Joseph Hester 
Patrick Kennedy 
A. Winehardt | 
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John Shaffer 


Simon Wolf | 
B. Moran 
John Evans 
W. Harvey 

B. Buckley 
John Paul 


L. Gibson 


P. Collins 
N. Fougerousse | 


John Belloc 


F. Smith 

Jacob Mears 
Rudolph Bohn 

A. Kerner 

A. Earnest 

N. P. DeLeuw 
Cornelius Regan 
J. W. Christophel 
M. Schneider | 
H. Grey | 
Charles Markstein 
Severin Comeaux | 
John Steff 
Thomas Sullivan 
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_ LETTERS OF A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER, 1862-1863 


Edited by MARY ELIZABETH | SANDERS 


I ntroduction 


No study is more interesting than that of human nature; it 
is one of the few classifications in this mutable world which does 
not change. For this reason the Civil Way letters of G. L. Als- 
- paugh, Private, Company “A”, 27th Louisiana Infantry, to his 

mother are important as well as interesting. They had their dupli- 
cates during recent war years. + ee 


Jeremiah B. Alspaugh had emigrated to Clinton, Louisiana, 
from Danville, Kentucky, as a young man and on December 26, 
1844, had been married to Miss Amelia (Permelia) Draughon of 
Clinton. In 1846 Jeremiah entered the army and saw service in 
the Mexican War as a sergeant with the First Louisiana Infantry. 


_. Granville, the writer of these letters, was born November 2, 1845; 


his sister, Gertrude (later Mrs. James Knox of Clinton and the 
mother of Mrs. R. F. Walker of Baton Rouge, La.), was born in 
1856. While his daughter was yet a young child, Mr. Alspaugh, 
died. Mrs. Alspaugh lived until 1912, when at the age of 86 years, — 
she died in Clinton. 1 


Granville L. Alepaveh: 1 was a young soldier when he was 
mustered into the Confederate service at Camp Moore,? La., on 


-. March 29, 1862—he had celebrated his sixteenth birthday only | 


five months before. After a few weeks at Camp Moore, with other 
Louisiana troops he was sent to Vicksburg, Miss., where he was 
stationed a little over a year. During the siege of Vicksburg he 
contracted a disease—probably pneumonia—and died. It has been 
- impossible to ascertain the exact date. At the time Granville was 
but seventeen and a half years of age. 


i The letters cover the year from the tate Granville entered 
the army, in March, 1862, to April 25, 1863, the date of his last 
available letter. Sometimes they were written on pieces of paper 
which were nothing more than scraps, of all kinds and shapes. 


| 2 These dates were obtained from a scrapbook kept by Mrs. Knox, which is now in the 
- possession of Mrs, Walker. 


2 Evidently this army camp was a reception center for that area of the state, as numerous 
soldiers were mustered into service there. Near Amite, La., it was named for Louisiana’ Ss war- 
time Governor, Thomas O. Moore, who served from 1860 to 1864 in that office. See Grace King 
and John R. Ficklen, A History of Louisiana (Rev. Ed., New Orleans, 1905), 212. 
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_ Most of them, however, were written on ordinary tienes of 
- the day. As the letters themselves indicate, quite a number of 
: them were delivered by hand, many by fellow-soldiers from Vicks- 
_ burg who lived in or near Clinton; some were delivered by the 
_ “boy Jim’; a few were sent by government post. The handwriting © 
of the young soldier is typical of the era—somewhat fancy and 
usually legible, but not in all instances. For the most part, the 
spelling in the letters is correct; this cannot be said for the punct- 

uation or grammar. It has been impossible to identify all persons 
- mentioned by the author. The letters have been copied exactly as 
_ the author wrote them, without effort on the part of the editor 
to present them in correct form. They are deposited in the Loui- 
siana State University Archives at Baton Rouge, La. 


Text of the Letters 


— Moore Mar 30 1862 
Dear Mother & Sister 


I have nothing much to write only that I am S eesterell in 
the Confederate service he never even thought of refusing me he 
examined two but let them both go. There is no dangererian 
_ over here now but I reckon there will be. We will get 

our uniform. next week and caps. Ma I am not disap- 
| Pointed in anything Ma they put me on guard the second 
one.. I would have been elected 2nd Corporal If we had went by 
ballot but Capt® appointed The boy that I run against would © 
not got but one vote and that was his own. I was asked to run > 
by the men and would have beat him. Give my love to all my 
best respects to Mrs Lea & family your aff Son 


G. L. Alspaugh 


Camp Moore Apr 29th 1862 
Dear Mother 
We are going off tomorrow at 6 o’clock for Jackson Missie- 
-sippi Good Bye maybe for the last time but I hope providence 
may smile upon me and let me return home once more to my — 


3 Alexander S. Norwood \of Clinton, Captain of Company ‘A’? 27th Louisiana Infantry. 
November 12, 1862, he was promoted to Major. See Andrew B. Booth, comp., Records of 
Louisiana Confederate Sodiers and Louisiana Confederate Commands (New Orleans, 1920), 
_ vol. III, bk. 1, p. 1302. Hereafter, this work will be cited as Booth, Records. 


He was wounded and captured at Vicksburg. See General M. L. Smith’s report on the 
battle of Vicksburg. Officials Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 
1881-1901), Series 1, vol. XXIV, pt. 2, p. 329. Hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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Dear Mother & Sister. Ma give my love to all the family. Kiss 
all of the family for me and the little children. I have to bundle 
up my things and I have not time to write anymore give my love 
to all inquiring friends. Nothing more but remain as ever your 
affectionate Son. Granville L. Alspaugh ~ 


oe Camp McLaren! May 11th 1862 
Dear Mother | 

I have nothing of very great importance to write you We 
are still at Vicksburg awaiting the arrival of the Yankees Ma 
send some of the boys up here to help us work on the fortifications 
it is nice fun rolling dirt it is very pleasant to those who like it. 
For my part I am willing to quit. The 4th Regiment’ is here 
- they all look very bad and worn out. they are going to reorganize 
here. The surgeon reported 365 sick out of the Regiment. Robert® 
the boys of the 4th said Cousin could not come because he was 
private secretary for General Ruggles‘ all the other boys are 
here. Well I must close we are going to strike our tents. I 
expect we are going to move. Your most aff Son G L Alspaugh. 


oi Cm McLaren June Ist 1862 

Dear Mother 
I have a good to get a letter and I thought 
I would write. I am very well but am very weak yet from the 
measels.* I have had the measels but am well and doing fustrate 
I am to weak yet to do duty but I will do duty in a about a week. 
There is nothing of importance up here Some of the enemys 
Gun Boats® have gone back we can only see three in the river. 
You must not forget to write to me by Mr. Heyman’? he is coming 


4An army camp near Vicksburg, Mississippi. Undoubtedly named for Col. L. L. McLaurin 
of the 27th Louisiana Infantry. 


5 Undoubtedly the 4th Louisiana Infantry, which fought under Major-General Franklin 
Gardner at Vicksburg. See Official Records, Series 1, vol. XXIV, pt. 3, p. 613. Many men 
in this regiment were from Clinton and the surrounding country. 


6 Possibly one of his Draughon cousins. 


7 Brigadier General Daniel Ruggles, commander of the 1st Military District at Vicksburg. 
See Official Records, Series 1, vol. XXIV, pt. 3, p. 613. Evidently he had not arrived at 
Vicksburg on the date this letter was written. 


| 8 An epidemic of this disease, which swept through the troops at and near Vicksburg at 
this time, is described in Winchester Hall’s The Story of the 26th Louisiana Infantry, 14-15. 
Hereafter this work will be cited as Hall, The Story. 


®‘‘Enemy’s vessels’’ were first mentioned in Hall’s Story on May 19, 1862. They un- 
doubtedly had put in their appearance prior to that date. On May 26th shelling by the fleet is 
mentioned and Col. Hall says the Federal fleet ‘“‘patrolled the Mississippi’ in July of 1862. When 
New Orleans fell and the Federals captured Baton Rouge, they pushed farther up the river; - 
but it was not until April 16, 1863, a year later, that Admiral Porter succeeded in getting past 
the Confederate batteries at Vicksburg. See Official Records, Series 1, vol. XXIV, pt. 1, p. 518. 


- 10 Pyt. B. Heyman, Co. ‘‘A”, 27th La. Infantry. He was captured at Vicksburg. Booth, 
Records, vol. III, bk. 1, p. 294. 
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back you must not forget to [send me] $20 by Heyman I need > 
it and I want you to send it. I want to see you all very much but | 
there is no chance for me to get home. All of our boys in the | 
Hospital are getting better and ready to come to camp. The 

- Doctors say they think E. Norwood™ will get well. T. Simp- 
son!” is gone home to get well we thought Tom would die but. 
he [is] alright. Gertie Bud!* wants to see you & Ma mighty 
bad I reckon I can be able to get home when we have this fight 
ad here. Nothing more but remain as ever your most aff Son 


Granville 


| Camp McLaurin June 14th 1862 | 
Dear Mother 


I received your letter last night and did a have tiene: to 
answer it till this morning. I was very glad to receive a letter 
from you. I got that gold dollar you sent me I also got the $20 
_ the reasons I sent home for more money was because I had to 
buy nearly all that I eat I have only spent $10 of that $20 that © 
I brought from [home] The government dont half feed us the | 
hogs got hold of our beef the other night and actually they 
would not eat it but we have to eat what the hogs would not eat. 
You wrote to me to come home but'I could not even if I wanted to 
my age dont let me out of the army I dont want to come home: 
if I could I have got my bounty and I dont like to back out 
scince I have gone so far. The war wont last very long and then 
I can come home for good. Ma I have got well of the measels 
and am getting fat every day Ma our dinner cost us $4.60%* the 
other day we have to pay $3.00 a bushel for sweet potatoes 
I bought a bushel yesterday. They charge us $12 for a Sheep $6 
for a lamb I will spend all my money before I will eat that mule 
beef. 80 cents a gallon for molases now I will leave it to you 
if I can keep money when they charge us that much for things 
to keep us from starving. Ma I wish when you get a chance 
send me 10 or 12 plugs of chewing tobaco I am out send it by 
hand for it wont come any other way You must write to me | 
oftener than you do I have written 5 or 6 letters to you lately 


11 Pvt. Ezekiel Norwood, Co. ‘‘A’’, 27th La. Infantry, died June 8, 1862. Ibid., vol. ITI, 


bk. 1, p. 1303. 


12 Pvt., later Sgt., Thomas P. Simpson, Co. ‘‘A”’, 27th La. Infantry. He was saeerel at . 
Vicksburg. Toid., vol. III, bk. 2, p. 578. 


13 Evidently the author’s nickname. . 


14 It is interesting to contrast methods of feeding, paying and clothing soldiers of the Civil 
War on both sides with those of our Army today. 
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and have not received but one in return. You want me to come 
home and see you but General Smith'® has stopped that long ago. 
He would not let Lieut Norwood! go home with his brother that 
died. We have had very bad luck we have lost 4 men I will give 
you their names. Mit Collins’? George Collingsworth'® E. Nor- 
wood & Eli McCoy’® Eli was a brother to Miss Julia You must 
send me that tobaco the very first chance you get. They charge 
us $4 a pound for Tobaco that is not fit to chew Ma I want to 
see you and Sister the worst in the world but Old Smith wont 
let any body come home under no circumstances whatever Write 
- to me next time whether you paid R. P. Bell?° or not G. Pack- 
wood’s?! Company got here yesterday I have not seen the com- 


_ pany yet. Ma I will close I have written all that is worth anything 


you must write to me often Nothing more but remain as ever 
you affectionate Son GL Alspaugh | 


Give my love to all and accept a greater ‘shame for yourself and 
Sis. Kiss wright and bobie?? for me I want to squeeze wright 
_ mighty bad. G L Alspaugh 


a = Norwood” July 14th 1862 
Dear Mother 


I recd. your fetter] of the 10th & was glad to hear from 
you. I got a letter by Mr. Gurney.** Ma you tell me to get a furlough 
& come home but it is against the law to give a furlough to any 
man. There is no chance to get home as I see if there had been I 
would have been home long ago We have changed our camp to 
a place in the woods it is so cool and nice before we were camped 
right in a field it was so hot our camp is named after Capt. 
I have been sick but I am well now and am able to go out on 
picket and hunt the yankees. I took Quinine and broke the chill 


15 Major- Martin L. Smith, under Pemberton, commanded the 
: division in which the 27th La. Infantry fought at Dicer This division was known simply 
as “Smith’s Division.” -See Hall, The Story, 33-34 


16 First Lieutenant Joseph A. Norwood, Co. An, 27th La. Infantry. He was promoted 
14, 1863, ‘fellowine the death of Capt. L. P. Talbert. Booth, Records, vol. 
1, p. 130 


17 Pvt. M. M. Collins, Co. ‘‘A”, 27th La. Infantry, died June 7, 1862. Ibid., vol. II, p. 390. 


it. a George T. Collinsworth, Co. “A’’, 27th La. Infantry, died June 6, 1862. Ibid., vol. 
Pp 


Pvt. E. Ww. Co. ‘‘A’’, 27th La. Infantry, died June 11, 1862. Jbid., vol. III, 
bk. 1, p. 1158. 


20 Pvt. R. P. Bell, Co. “G’’, 4th ta. Beowengaicids of Clinton. Jbid., vol. I, p. 160. 


21 Capt. George H. Packwood, Co. ‘K’’, 4th — Fay 0h of Clinton. He was captured 
August 5, 1864, near Atlanta. Ibid., 8 Ht, ‘bk. 57. 


22 Wright and Bobbie Draughon, sons of his Bhi cP s brother, Robert Draughon. 
23 An army camp near Vackanece, named for Capt. Alexander S. Norwood. 


24P yt. William J. Gurney, Co. ‘“‘K’’, 4th La. Infantry, of Clinton. Booth, Records, vol. 
‘ITI, bk. 1, p. 139. 
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& fever on me. I got a letter from Uncle Robert? today. And — 
he told me to try to get discharged & I am going to do it I think 
I can get discharged if I cant it wont hurt me I can stay as well — 
here. We have not got but 13 men fit for duty 1 sergt 1 Lieut 2 
Corporals. The water we drink is just as sweet as sugar. We 
have had plenty [to] eat lately & drink we have whiskey but I 
wont touch it our camp won 5 gallons the [other] day. Col?® said 
the camp that made the best shot should have the whiskey & we 
got it. Tell Sis I want to see her so bad I dont know what to do 
& Ma I will write Sis [in] a day or two. GLA 


- Camp Norwood Aug 11th 1862 
Dear Mother 


I have neglected to write to you but I will write now. - am 
_ very well at present and hope you are the same. I received a letter — 
from you the other day & was very glad to hear from you I. 
would have written a letter to you by Rueben Jackson?’ but was 
at work all day yesterday going out to the Brigade Commissary 
getting rations for our Regiment and did not have time it was 
the hardest work I have done scince I have been in service it is 
very hard work loading & unloading the wagons I never want | 
to get on that kind of duty any more. It is very sickly in Camp 
now”® we only have 174 men out of our Regt fit for duty Our 
Company reports 11 men fit for duty I have been sick some but 
am getting fat as a buck. Ma I never wanted to see any body so 
bad in all my life as I want to see you and Sister but there is no 
chance to get home on a furlough Ma I did*not know how good 
I loved you till I got to be a soldier. I like soldiering very well 
but if I was at home I would be very clear from coming again 
till I got older. When you write to me let me know all about that 
fight they had at Baton Rouge” as far as you know about it I 
would like to hear from it. Camp life is a very good life to those 
that like [it] but if they let me out of this pctape I will never get 


36 Robert Draughon of Clinton, his mother’s brother. 


26 Kither Col. L. D. Marks or Lt.-Col. L. L. McLaurin. both of whom were with the 27th 
La. Infantry, and both of whom were mortally wounded during the seige of Vicksburg. See 
Official Records, Series 1, vol. XXIV, pt. 2, p. 329 7 


27 Pvt. Rueben Jackson, Co. “‘A’’, 27th La. Polentey. He was captured at Vicksburg. 
Booth, Records, vol. III, bk. 1, PD. 420. | 


28 Evidently the latter part of the same measles epidemic mentioned above. 


_ 29 When the Federals under Gen. Thomas Williams, seized Baton Rouge following the 
capture of New Orleans, May 1, 1862, the Confederates determined to try to wrest Baton Rouge 
from them. Accordingly, on Aug. 5, 1862, led by Gen. Breckenridge, they attacked the Northern — 
positions there. At first they were successful, but later on the Federals reformed and threw 
the assault back. Gen. Williams was killed in the encounter. See Francis T. Miller, ed., The 
Photographic History of the Civil War (New York, 1911), II, 132. 
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inte another Our mess is living very well now we have water- 
_mellons muskmellons peaches vegetables and every other little 
[thing] we can find it dont cost us very much we got as many 
Squashes and cabbage the other day as we could eat for a dime 
And once and awhile we have a nice pig for dinner they are fat 
now and will bite if we dont knock them over. I believe I have 
written all give my love to all the family and all enquiring friends. 
Nothing more but remain as ever your son G L Alspaugh good 


Ma 


Camp Norwood Oct 3rd 1862 
Dear Mother 


I have got a good chance to welts to you and I thought I 
would write Mr East®° is going down home he said he would 
take it to Clinton and give it to you Ma I am enjoying as good 
health now as ever I did in my life the boys tell me I am getting 
as fat as I can be I ought to get fat if taking exercise will do 
it they nearly drill us to death Company drill 2 hours in the 
morning skirmish drill 1 hour and battalion drill 3 hours in the 

evening in an old field the sun nearly burns a fellow up. Ma 
I got them cloths and hat you sent me by Capt and was very 
glad of them my old cheeck shirts are nearly wore out Mal 
did not need those pants you [sent]. but if I dont wear them I 
can sell them very easy iI also got some cake you sent Mr?! 
brought up some cordial and they went very nice together. Ma 
I hope by the time this letter reaches you that it will find you 
‘and sister enjoying better health Ma I tell you the chills and 
fever will hold you a long time if you dont do something for them 
_ I have had a little experience I know something about them 
they held on to me about 2 months ever other day I had one and it 
made me sweat so I could hardly stand. Ma I think the whole 
army will be home by Christmas I think the war will stop by that 
time. You wrote to ask me must you come up here’ you can do 
as you please but if I was you I would not.come it is no fit place 
for ladies I can get:a house for you to stay in if you are deter- 
- mined on comnae Nothing more but remain as ever you aff son 


I wrote this letter Hefore breakfast | 


30 Pvt. H. C. East, Co. ‘“‘A’, 27th La. Infantry. He was captured at Vicksburg. Booth, 


Records, vol. II, p. 748. 
$1 Unidentifiable in the. manuscript. 
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| _ Camp Norwood Nov 17th 1862 
Dear Mother | 


I wrote you a letter last sind and you say why i in the world 
dont I write. I have written you two or three letters scince Jim* 
went home I dont know why you dont get them IknowI write 
them. You said you was glad Maj Norwood wrote that I was well 
for you had not got a letter from me scince Jim went home [am 
very well at present and hope you are enjoying the same blessing 
I thought I would be at home before now but my [papers] come 
but was not signed I dont know why they was not signed I 
wanted to come home mighty bad and see you all. I cant under- 
_ stand why them letters did not go for I wrote them and sent them 
to the Post Office I was on guard last night I acted Corporal 
last night and the sentinels like to run me down iI made one of © 
the boys help me_ I could not run all night’ iI set up till two 
oclock and then went to bed one of the boys took my place and 
assisted me We had Brigade drill the [other] day you ought to 
see Genl Smith drill us one time Col. McLaurin got mad with 
the whole Regt. yesterday and put the Regt on extra duty made 
all the companies drill that was the extra duty. Ma I want to see 
you and Sister mighty bad but there is no chance to get home till 
this war is over but I think I will run away Christmas and come | 
home any how I dont think they will do worst than kill me 
good many of the boys are coming home Christmas Ma I was 
up all night last night and I am tired you must excuse this 
_ short letter of mine. Send me a thick winter Coat the first chance 


you get. Good bye Dearest named your aff Son Granville. 
L Alspaugh 


| | ied in Vicksburg Dec 24 1862 
Dear Mother 3 

I am going to seat ieaiaiia? to write you a few lines to let 
you know how I am getting along I am enjoying very good 
health at present and hope you are the same. Ma we drawed our 
pay today we drew $44 Ma I ‘am going to send you $20 of it to 
do just as you please with if you want to spend it you may do it 
I never give you enough for what you have done for me I know 
that, that is the reason why I tell you to use my money If you 
never had of done anything for me it would have been the same 
because you are my mother and I love you as dearly as I can. 


32 Evidently a negro slave. 
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Ma I am going to tell you the reason I have not written to you 


is because I have been on Police guard 2 weeks and have not 


had time to write I have just been releived and I was glad of it 
for I was very tired standing guard. Ma you told me to keep on 
clean cloths I change cloths as often in the army as I did at home. 


Ma I have never got a louse on me yet but some of the boys | | 


are so filthy they can catch them anytime my wash bill cost a 
good deal but I dont care for that I am going to keep clean as 
long as I got my money. Ma the first chance I get 1 am going to 
send you that money Tell Sister I was going to send her a doll 
as big as she was but they charged me so much for it I could not 
give [it] it was $20 but I am going to send her a present any- 


how the first chance I get to send it: Ma I am not going to spend 
a dime of my [money] for whiskey nor play a card for a dime of 
it no gambler cant get my money without he steals it. I am 


going [to] eat a good dinner today up in town. it wont cost but 
a $1.00. Nothing more your aff son GL Alspaugh 


Prentiss House** Jany 10th 1863 
I cant see for [why] my letters dont [reach you] for I write 
them. I write to you every week and I cant see why they dont go. 


I get every letter you write and I know I write as often as you 
_ do. Ma I am very well at present and hope you are continuing to 


have good health. I received a letter from you on the 7th and was 


very glad to hear from you.and sister. Ma I would like very much 


to see you and Sister but there is no chance that I see to get home 


_ till the war is over that will be ended in the spring at least I 


hope so. Ma it is impossible to get a furlough at this time I could 
get home by running away but If I cant get one in the right way 
I wont come at all. I suppose you heard of the fight that was up 


~ here. Ma I was not in it I wanted to be but Col L. D. Marks 
had sénse therefore we did not get a hand [in it] Col Marks 
~ asked Genl Smith to let the 27th go and fight and he said he would 
not I was very glad of it myself I am not anxious to get into a 


fight myself but if we ever do get into a fight I am going to do 
my best if I get killed in a battle it will be marching on to the - 
enemy they will never have a shot " my back I will die before 


83 Hotel in Vicksburg. 


384 Evidently the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, Mississippi, of December 28th and 29th, in 
which the 26th La. — participates. For an account of its part in this battle, see Hall, 


The Story, 36-52. 
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Tl run. I had rather die. fighting the yankees than any other ° way. 


- I would like to get into one fight before the war closes I want to 


kill just one yankee then I will be satisfied Ma I wish you would 
send me a matress by H Skipwith*® if you please I cant get one 
up here or I would buy one. Ma just as soon as I can I am going | 
to send you home $20 I drew $44 and will send you half of it. 
We are going to draw some more money as soon as we get [the] 
pay rolls. Give my love to all the folks and accept a share for you — 
and sister. Your aff Son G. L. Alspaugh. 


Prentiss House J any 23rd 1863 


Mother & Sister 


It is with pleasure that I now address you. I am enjoying — 
very good health at present and hope you are enjoying the same 
blessing. I recd. that box you sent up by Jim & was very much 
obliged to you for it. The yankee Gun boats are in sight our 
batteries fired at them this morning Col says the next fight we 
will be into it I want to be in just one fight and then I will be 
satisfied they may kill me but I will die in a good cause one 
that I will fight for as long as I live. Ma our duties are very 
hard now Our Regt is the only one that guards the town and 


‘it is. very hard on every other day I was on last night I will be 
on tomorrow Nothing more yours until death G L Alspaugh 


Miss March 15th/ 63 

Dear Mother 
. I recd your very welcome letter of the 8th and was very glad 
to hear from you to know that you was well. Tell Sis I got her 
letter and was very glad to hear from her. That girl you are 
talking [about] is not very pretty but she will do you need not 
be afraid of my marying her I have no such idea. I hope Miss 
Mollie Gurney’s** dream will come true. I got that cap Ma sent > 
me and all the things she sent by Capt Talbert.37 Ma we lost one 
of our men the other day his name was John Knox** and we 


35 Pvt., later Corp., Henry Skipwith, Co. "a". 27m La. Infantry. He was captured and 
paroled at Vicksburg. Booth, Records, vol. III, bk. 2, p. 588. 


86 Unidentifiable beyond the fact that she was a resident of Clinton and a neighbor of 
the Alspaughs. 


37 Capt. L. P. Talbert, Co. ‘‘A’’, 27th La. Infantry. He was promoted to Captain Nov. 12, 
1862, upon the promotion ‘of Capt. Alexander S. Norwood to Major, and died March 13, 1863. 
Booth, Records, vol. III, bk. 2, p. 762. 


88 Pyt. John Knox, Co. “A”, 27th La. Infantry; date of death not available. Ibid., vol. 
III, bk. 1, p. 590. : 
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_ lost our Capt day before yesterday I was very sorry and I believe 
the majority of the Comp was you know in all Companies The 
men dont like there officers That was [not] the way it was with 
Capt there was some men that did not like him. Well J. A. Nor- 
wood is our Capt now and nearly all the boys hate him I dont 
like him myself and never will again. George Harriss and Howard 
Poole is going to run for 3rd Lieut*® I think Howard will beat 
him at least I hope so I am going to vote for Howard I am in 
the mess with him I am on permanent duty now. Patrolling the 
town day and night You told me not to fall in love with any 
of the girls up [here] you must not be alarmed I am not going — 
to marry any of them. The girls name that give me the ring was 
- Mollie Price she is not pretty will pass Whenever there is a 
chance for a furlough I am going to get one you may bet your 
life on that I dont think there is any chance. I dont want to hear 
you say we are going to get whipped dont you know the yankees 
cant do that. My height is about 5 feet 6 inches and I weigh about 
130 pounds 


Mochi’: more but remain as ever your aff Son 
ats G. L. Alspaugh 


Vicksburg Miss March 25th/63 
Dear Seether 


I am very well at present enj oying good health and hope 
this letter may find you the same. The Yankee Gur Boats tried 


to pass our batteries with not as much success as before. We 


- sunk one and badly crippled the other which was towed in by 

the other Gun boat. It would done you a heap of good to hear 
the Louisiana boys hallo when the boat was sinking it done me 
so much good to see it go to the bottom. I saw a good many of 
the Yanks jump overboard. I hope every one drowned. I am on 
‘guard today and writing between times I heard just now that 
the 28th La was going up on the Yazoo to fight*® I expect we will 
go next I want to give the yankees a round. The 26th La went 
yesterday it is a good Regiment it is all french ‘and they dont 
care if they fight always. I would have sent you a letter by Jim 
but he went while I was on post send me my shoes by Jim when 


39 George Harris was elected. He was killed July 2, 1863, and the next day Howard Poole 
was elected to succeed him. However, the next day he was captured and paroled when Vicks- 
burg fell to the Federals. Ibid., vol. III, 


40 General Grant was enaniied in attempts to approach Vicksburg from the Yazoo during 
this time. Undoubtedly this refers to one of the many skirmishes in this proceedure. 
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he comes if he can bring them I expect the yankees will quit — 
trying to send Gun boats pass Vicksburg now. I saw it go to the 
bottom. Well I am on guard and have to [go] back to the guard 
house. excuse the brevity os this letter N othing more your aff 
Son. G. L. Alspaugh — 


Vicksburg Miss Apr 25th/63 
I [will] write you a few lines to inform you how I am getting 
along Iam very well at present enjoying good health. Ma I have 
not received a letter from you in a week. I wrote Sister a letter 
the other day when you write tell me did she get it or not. Ma 
I have just been taking [in] a game of ball with the boys. I will 
have to go on picket tonight the orderly told me. I would not 
have to go on but there is some in the company that throw off 
and they get out of it. Maj Norwood has gone to Mobile after 
a band for the Regiment. Capt told me he wanted me to play one 
of the instruments and I am going to do it as soon as they come. 
I think I can learn as quick as anybody when I try. Tell Sis I 
am going to send her some pretty letter paper the first chance 
I get. Ma I am going to send home some of my cloths I have 
too many. And if you have not already made my suit dont do it 
for I have got too many cloths now if I had to march I would 
have to throw them all away. The boys are drawing clothing from 
the government today. I was looking over my cloths today and I | 
have got entirely to much. I will send some home the first chance J © 
get. Six of the yankee Transports went down the other night one 
- ‘was sunk and another damaged pretty bad‘! I have just been 
drawing from the goverment’ I drew one under shirt I have 
got as many cloths now as I want. Well I must close nothing 
more but remain asever youraff Son G.L. Alspaugh 


 41'The Fédereks tried desperately for a year to pass the Confederate batteries at Vicksburg 


before they finally were successful, which was just about this time. Official Records, Series 1, 
vol. XXIV, pt. 1, p. 518. 
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PEACE OVERTURES OF JULY, 1864 


By Howarp T. DIMIcK 


_ I, ADVANCE OF GRANT AND SHERMAN 


After July 1863 a growing depression affected the morale 
of the Southern people. But in the early months of 1864, the gloom 
was momentarily lifted by scattered victories of Confederate arms. 
In Florida on February 20, Joseph Finegan won a contest with 
the Federal force of Truman Seymour.! In March, Nathan Bed- 
_ ford Forrest, having learned through his spies in Memphis, Ten- 
- nessee, that the strength of the troops of Stephen A. Hurlbut had 
- been reduced to 6700 men of all arms, invaded West Tennessee 
and Southwest Kentucky without encountering major opposition 
from Hurlbut.2? On March 23 Forrest occupied Jackson City, and 
on the following day Union City, Tennessee. Entering Kentucky, | 
he occupied Paducah on March 25, but found that: Fort Anderson 
could not be taken with the force at his command. He marched to 
Fort Pillow, Tennessee, which was located on the Mississippi 
River north of Memphis, and stormed it successfully on April 12, 
inflicting maximal losses on the garrison.* In the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department, Richard Taylor on April 8 halted the advance 
of Nathaniel P. Banks near Mansfield, Louisiana, and compelled 
Banks to abandon his expedition and retreat southwardly. Closer | 
to the Confederate capital, Robert F. Hoke on April 12 captured 
Plymouth, North Carolina, and 2500 Federal -prisoners.* 


But in the first week of May popular anxiety and official ten- 
sion were suddenly resumed when U. S. Grant on May 4 began 
the crossing of the Rapidan River as the first move of an advance 
on Richmond, Virginia. On May 7 W. T. Sherman, who had oc- 
cupied Chattanooga, Tennessee, began a drive on the army of 


1 “Memorandum,” Southern Historical Society Papers (47 vols., Richmond, 1876-1930), 
II, 22-25. 


2 The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, Ete. (12 vols., G. P. Putnam & 
D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1861-1868), VIII, 40-41. Cited hereinafter as R. R. Since 4000 
men were required to defend ‘Memphis, Hurlbut feared to send out an expedition against Forrest 
which might leave the city open to capture. 


3 Battles and Leaders of the Civil. War (4 vols., The Century Co., New York, 1884-1888), 

IV, 418-419, cited hereinafter as B. & L,; BR. R., VIII, 1-80, 598-600; Robert Selph Henry, 

“Pirst With ‘the Most”’ Forrest, (The Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis & New York, 1944), 249. 

Out of a garrison of 557 men, colored and white, the Confederates killed 231 on April 12, and 

the death list was subsequently increased by the loss of some of the badly wounded. A number 
who jumped into the Mississippi River were drowned. 


¢‘‘Memorandum,” Southern Hist. Soc. Papers, II, 22-25. 
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Joseph E. Johnston before Dalton, Georgia.’ Both Federal armies 
far outnumbered their determined opponents. Johnston had then 
43,000 men of all arms with whom to oppose Sherman’s 99,000.° - 
In Virginia Robert E. Lee had fewer than 50,000 men of all arms 

equipped for battle when Grant entered the Wilderness with 120,- 
‘000 men and 4000 supply wagons.? Both Grant and Sherman 
could draw replacements from large available reserves; Grant 
had available about 90,000 men in addition to the reserves at 
Washington, while Sherman could draw from an army of 180,000 
men in Tennessee.* Johnston was heavily reinforced as he with- 
drew southwardly, but Lee faced a stringent shortage of man-- 
power. He had only some 14,500 men with whom to replace losses 
when the battle of the Wilderness began.® | 


As the days of May passed and Grant’s maneuvers were 
frustrated by Lee’s, two men in Richmond on whom the destiny 
of the Confederacy most depended, Jefferson Davis and Judah P. 
Benjamin, felt a renewed hope of an ultimately successful out- 
come of the war for Southern independence. President Davis had 
_come to rely upon the advice and assistance of Secretary of State 
Benjamin, who had previously been Secretary of War after hav- 
ing been Attorney-General of the Provisional government.?® Dur- 
ing their months of association prior to May 1864, the two men 
had become friends. Benjamin, a citizen of Louisiana, stood high 
in the estimation of both President and Mrs. Davis, and he was 
indispensable as privy councilor to the President.'! 


‘S The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, XXXIV, Pt. I, 
8-59, cited hereinafter as O. R.; E. M. Law, “From the Wilderness to Cold Harbor” in B. ¢ L., 
IV, 118- 144; Joseph E. Johnston, “The Dalton-Atlanta Operations” in The Annals of the War 
Written: by Leading Participants ‘North and South (The oes Pub. Co., Philadelphia, 1879), 


6 Joseph E. Johnston, ‘Opposing Sherman’s Ait to Atlanta” in B é L., IV, 260-277; 
Oliver O. Howard, ‘‘The Struggle for Atlanta” in loc. sup. cit., 293-325; B. @ L., IV, 281, 282, 
289; R. R., XI, 203-323. Johnston had about 64,000 men when he reached Atlanta, exclusive 
of losses. All told Johnston had about 83,000 men in the Atlanta operations. 


RR. E. Lee to C. A. White, October 4, 1867, in Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and 
Letters of Gen. Robert E. Lee (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1874), 264; Jubal A. Early, 
“The Relative Strength of the Armies of Generals Lee and Grant”, in Southern Hist. Soc. 
Papers, II, 16, 18; Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, A Biography (4 vols., Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1934- 1935), III, 270; Douglas S. ae iy Lee’s Lieutenants, A Study in 
Command (3 vols., New York, 1942- -1944), III, 345; O. Ser. I, XXXVI, Pt. I, 198, 1036 
ff., 1054, 1069- 1070. Lee’s recollection is ‘supported by Eazy’ s estimates. The numbers — 
by Lee do not include Beauregard’s force at Petersburg. 

8 Early, loc. cit., II, 11; Johnston, loc. cit., 330. 


® B. @ L., IV, 281, 282. To June 15, hes had about 14,500 men available as replace- 
ments. Conscripts and state troops were later obtained in small numbers. 


10 Robert D. Meade, Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate Statesman (Oxford U.. Press, New 


York, 1934), 180, 275; Rembert W. Patrick, Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (La. State Univ. 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1944), 158 ff. 


11 Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause: Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet — 
(The Lit. Guild of Am., New York, 1939), 176 ff; Meade, op. cit., 180, 196; Patrick, op. cit., © 
178, 194; Frank H. Alfriend. The Life of Jefferson Davis (Caxton Pub. House, Cincinnati & 
Chicago, 1868) 327 ff; Life and Reminiscences of Jefferson Davis, by Distinguished Men of 
His Time (R . Woodward & Co., Baltimore, 1890), 131-133, 200, 211, 212, 281-233: 
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Neale Pub. Co., New York, 1906), 
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II. JEFFERSON DAVIS AND JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 
Davis’s was a personality in which were manifest remarkable 


contradictions. From the simplicity of a genial kindliness he 


could ascend to a stilted dignity. He was adamant in his con- 


- victions. of right and convinced of the infallibility of his own 


judgment; in consequence of which he was inclined to be dicta- 
torial in his policies, civil and military.12 His loyalty to sub- 
ordinates in whom he believed, despite their shortcomings and the 
outcry of public criticism, was offset. by an intolerance of those 
who had gained his displeasure; and he looked upon his critics 
as envious inferiors who sought to demote him in public esteem. 


His devotion to the cause of Southern independence is beyond 
any question—it was of a piece with his sincerity of belief in his 
own judgment. He accepted the helm of the administration with 
unshirking conscientiousness, and sought to steer a course to 
Southern independence among the rocks of States’ Rights, 
demagogic rivalries, popular disaffections, and want of natural 


resources and production which confronted the South after the 


retreat from Shiloh.1* For a rather weak sense of humor he 
seemed to compensate with an unremitting optimism.'® His opti- 
mistic attitude was nowhere more manifest than in his belief, 


as the year 1864 drew toward summer, that-.a Southern govern- 
“ment could be permanently established by the successes of Con- 
federate arms, aided by revolt and fission to be fomented and 
Implemented among the Northern copperheads and recreants 


through the Confederate secret service.1¢ 


In that frame of mind he listened agreeably to the suave and 


hopeful assurances of Secretary of State Benjamin. Judah Philip 


Benjamin, who ardently espoused the cause of Southern inde- 


‘pendence, was of a temperament quite different from Davis’s. 


He was externally cheerful and placid with an agreeable wit; 


- 12 John H. Reagan, Memoirs, eer Special Reference to Secession and the Civil War 


13 Jefferson Davis to Mrs. gay 0. Clay, August 31, 1864, cited by Patrick, op. cit., 41; 
Dunbar Rowland (Ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist (10 vols., Dept. of aadibees & 
History, Jackson, 1923), VII, 320; 495, 587; VIII, 78, 337, 338, 350, 377, cited hereinafter 
as J. D. C. 


14 Patrick, op. cit., 30, 34. The loss of Forts Henry and Donelson and the retreat from 
Shiloh were a pivotal turn in the fortunes of war of ‘the Confederacy. After that it seemed 
that things became more and more difficult for the administration. 


15 A. J. Hanna, Flight Into Oblivion (Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, 1938), 17, 24, 36-37, 


48, 53, 65, 72; Edward A. Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis, With a Secret History of the 


Southern Confederacy, Ete. (National Pub. _ Co. .. Philadelphia, 1869), 388; Hendrick, op. 


16 Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War; The Story of the Copperheads (The Viking Press, 


~ New York, 1942), 69, 70, 167-169; O. R., Ser. II, VI, 371-986 passim; Ser. I, XLITI, Pt. 


II, 930- 936. 
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he neared Atlanta, he had himself suffered losses of nearly 18,000 
men.3? The lost veterans of Lee and Johnston were replaced by 
reluctant conscripts and inexperienced state troops whose number 
_ was far below requirements.** By July 1 Grant had suffered losses — 
so large that they aroused in the North a clamor of criticism of 
the military effort, but Grant still had large reserves with which 
to replace his expenditures of men while Lee was approaching the 
elastic limit of his far-stretched lines.*® 


IV. INTENSIFIED VENGEFULNESS 


With the opening of the year 1864, there was an intensified 
vengefulness in the military operations of both the Union and 
the Confederacy, foretokening the final struggle to the death. 
When Grant had stopped exchange of prisoners, and had expended 
his manpower along a bloody trail from the Wilderness to the 
James River, both Davis and Benjamin had objective proof of | 
the military design of Lincoln’s administration. Beginning with 
_ the raid of Dahlgren and Kilpatrick on Richmond, and accentuated 
by the pitiless assault of Forrest at Fort Pillow, the ——s 
vengefulness shifted to Canada.*® 


Captain Thomas H. Hines, a former officer in the command 
of John H. Morgan, who had served time in a Federal prison with 
Morgan but had engineered an escape, had traveled in the North 
in the role of spy and contact-man with Confederate agents.37 
Early in the year he had returned to Richmond to report his ~ 
_observations.?* On March 16 he left Richmond to go to Canada 
on a secret mission.*® Benjamin, who had been active in behalf 
of secret agents, was familiar with his work.*® Davis, who had 
transferred the direction of secret operatives to the office of his . 
secretary of war, was deeply concerned with the success of the © 
mission, and had furnished his undercover agents with passports, 
funds, and special facilities for the success of their operations.*! 


33 B. é¢ L., IV, 281, 282, 289. 
84 Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, III, 555. 
| 35 PR. R., XI, 439-450. See Early’s article also. : 
86 R. R., VIII, 1-80, 598-600; XI, 184-187; Geogre E. Pond, ‘“Kilpatrick’s and Dahlgren’s 
Raid to Richmond” in B. ¢ L., IV, 95- 96; U. 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs (2 vols., Charles 
L. Webster, New York, 1886), II, 290; Ww. W. Baker, Memoirs of Service with John Yates 
Beall, C. 8S. N. (Richmond, 1910), 1-49; " John B. Castleman, Active Service (Louisville, 1917), 


130-154. General George G. Meade officially denied that Colonel Dahlgren was given instruc- 
tions by him to burn Richmond and kill President Davis and cabinet. 


37 Gray, op. cit., 167. 

38 Jones, Diary, II, 155, 260. 

89 Tbid., II, 175 (footnote); Gray, op. cit., 167. 

4° Jones, op. cit., II, 180, 260; O. R., Ser. I, XLIII, Pt. II, 930-936. 


410. R., Ser. I, XLIII, Pt. II, 930-936; Ser. II, Vill, 899; Pollard, op. cit., 260 -261, 
347, 368, 403, 407-411. 
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ie these had been Confederate agents in Canada at 
one time and another since 1862, Davis had found it difficult in 
_the early months of 1864 to obtain reliable men to act for him 
in his scheme to take full advantage of the growing disaffection 
and clamor for peace in the North. In April, however, he had 
found two men, Jacob Thompson and Clement C. Clay, Jr., to 
whom on April 27 and 29, respectively, he gave authority in 
writing to proceed to Canada to carry out his oral instructions.*? 
Thompson and Clay on May 6 left Wilmington, North Carolina, 
accompanied by James P. Holcomb, their assistant. They were 
put aboard a fast blockade runner bound for Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
which they reached on May 29.4? The function of these commis- 
sioners in Canada was to mould public opinion in the North into 
-an expression of hostility to the continuation of the war, and 
Thompson was to undertake direction of the undercover military 
plans for liberating the Confederate prisoners of war held at 
several prison camps of the North and the fomenting and imple- © 
menting of armed rebellion among the copperheads and sym- 
pathizers with the South.44 The trusted representatives of the 
Confederate government had to act with great caution in order 
not to force the Canadian government to take action against them. 
Soon after reaching Toronto, Thompson relinquished the civilian | 
work to Clay and Holcomb who were aided by George N. Sanders. 
Thompson joined the Order of the Sons of Liberty the better to 
promote schemes for the seizure of the governments of the North- 
western States and the city of Chicago, the latter during the 
meeting there of the Democratic National Convention.* The better © 
to accelerate these subversive activities, Thompson was liberal 
with the use of funds derived from the sale of cotton and tobacco. 
The money went for the purchase of arms and ammunition for 
various lodges of the secret order and for transportation of the 


~ members to crucial points where they could strike a blow.*® Dur- 


ing J uly and August, Thompson strove in vain to bring to pass 


42 Jefferson Davis to Jacob Thompson, April 27, and to C. C. Clay, Jr., April 29, 1864 
(identical in wording), J. D. C., VI, 236-237; George N. Sanders to Jefferson Davis, August 
-18, 1872, Ibid., VII, .3837, 3381. 


: 43 George Fort Milton, Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (The Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1942), 285; Castleman, op. cit., 132 ff.. 


#4 Gray, op. cit., 179-181. 


457. Winslow Ayer, The Great Treason Plot in the North During the War (U. S. Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 1895), 43, 47, 57, 114, 126, 129;R. R., XI, 413-417; Taylor Thompson, “The North- 
western Confederacy” in Confederate Veteran, XXIV, '87- 88; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years (4 vols., Harcourt, Brace & Oo., New York, 1939), III, 290, 610. The states 
involved in the plot for a Northwestern Confederacy were Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Michigan. In these states the Sons of Liberty had large ‘memberships 
and could apparently count on strong support of any measures to aid the enforcement of peace. 


46 Gray, op. cit., 168,-179 ff; Milton, op. cit., 285, 286.. 
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overt acts of violence, rebellion, and sabotage which would induti- 
bitably involve the Sons of Liberty in their proclaimed course of 
action; but the members were more given to wishful scheming 
than to effective action.** | 


As the summer advanced, the North echoed with jonni 
tions of another phase of alleged vengefulness which evoked the 
apprehensions of both Davis and Benjamin. On May 2 the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the Conduct and Expenditures of 
the War had instructed the Union commissary general of prisoners: 
to proceed to Annapolis to inspect paroled Union prisoners of war 
arriving there from Richmond. His report together with testi- 
mony taken by the Sub-Committee were included in the Com- 
mittee’ s report of May 9.*° 


The Committee found among other laces that the treatment 
of Union prisoners of war paroled from Richmond was the result 
of a “predetermined policy” [of extermination by exposure and 
starvation]; that the assertions of the Southern press that Union 
prisoners of war had received the same treatment as Confederate 
soldiers in the field were “glaring and unblushing” falsehoods.* | 


By the end of July the prison camp [Camp Sumter] erected | 
at Andersonville, Georgia, at the begining of the year, had be- 
come an especially abhorrent focal point of death under condi- 
tions of crowding and mismanagement.®® From February 24, 
when Camp Sumter was opened, to the end of July, there were. 
4585 deaths among the prisoners. By the end of August the num- 
ber of deaths reached 7578.5! At this time the camp, which had 
been constructed to accommodate 10,000 men, contained no less 
than 29,473 exclusive of the dead. Davis, aware of the fury of 
the Federal authorities, had appointed John H. Winder, an un- | 
popular man, to supervise in person the management of the prison 
at Andersonville,®*? and was desirous of resuming the exchange > 
of prisoners which Grant had ordered stopped before he crossed 
Rapidan. Davis had Federal 


47 Gray, op. cit., 165. 


48 R. R., VIII, '80- 98. This committee also investigated the. Fort Pillow massacre so-called. 

49 Idem, VIII, 82. 

5° Testimony in the Trial of Henry Wirz, Executive Document No. 23; 2nd Session, 40th 
Congress, 1867-1868, Vol. 8, pp. 232, 632, 637; John L. Ransom, Andersonville Diary, Escape, 
and List of the Dead (Auburn, 1881), 41, 43- 93, 188, 287; Sandburg, op. cit., III, 640; John 
Harrold, Capture, Imprisonment, Escape, and Rescue (William B. Selheimer, Philadelphia, 
1870), 36- 53; R, Randolph Stevenson, The Southern Side; Or, Andersonville Prison (Turnbull 
Bros., Baltimore, 1876), 25-97, 295-404. The prison at Andersonville had been enlarged once 
after ‘its construction, but the addition did not care for the excessive number of chien sent — 
there in July and August. 
7 51 Pzecutive Document No. 23, 2 Sess., 40 Cong., Vol. 8, pp. 147-232. 

54 W. H. Winder to Jefferson Davis, December 3 , 1866, 2: D. C., VII, 277- 279. 
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thinsaaie Robert Ould, ‘dont of Exchange, and Robert E. Lee, 
requesting resumption of exchanges, but without success.5? Mean- 
while the Union prisoners died like flies, and efforts to relieve the 
crowding at Andersonville were slow. Benjamin, a friend of 
Winder, like Davis defended Winder’s administration of the 
prisons; Richmond pointed out the difficulties with which the 
government was faced in its efforts to supply sufficient food and 
- medicines for the prisoners of war.** 


V. THE FIRST PEACE CONFERENCE OF JULY 


Just after the first of July, George N. Sanders, Clement C. 
Clay, and James P. Holcomb announced from Niagara Falls, 
New York, that they would meet with responsible persons from 
the North to discuss terms of peace between the Union and their 
government.®® Horace Greeley of New York responded, but learned 
that the alleged commissioners wanted a safe conduct to Wash- 
ington to make their proposals to President Lincoln. Greeley 
obtained a safe conduct, but when he was ready to use it he 
learned that Clay and Holcomb doubted their authority to act 
for their government as bearers of proposals looking to the 
_establishment of peace.5® Meanwhile, Lincoln had sent John Hay 
to Niagara Falls with his own terms for peace stated in writing 
so that there could be no misunderstanding about his position. 
He had all along but little confidence in the authority of anyone 
to represent President Davis in a peace discussion, and he was 
compelled to move warily to prevent being maneuvered into a 
position which might prove embarrassing to his administration. 
On July 20, after negotiations and delays, Clay and Holcomb 
were still undecided. On that day Greeley had Hay take the 
written peace terms to Niagara Falls, Canada West, and hand 
them to Holcomb in a room of the Clifton House.5? Thereafter 


ad Southern Hist. Soc. Papers, I, 113-221; R. E. Lee to Dr. Charles Carter, April 17, 
1867, ibid., 121-122; John C. Stiles, “Exchange of Prisoners” in Confederate Veteran, XXIV. 
74- 75. Grant was adamant in his determination to keep the Confederate prisoners of war held 


in the North from returning to the field with Lee or Johnston. He regarded his policy as 
humanity. 


Vila, R., ‘Ser. I, LI, Pt. 815- 816. Through Robert Ould and Robert 
E: Lee the Confederate government pointed out to the Union authorities the difficulties of 
sheltering and feeding the many Union prisoners of war being held in the South after the 
advances of Grant and Sherman had gotten well under way. 


.Winder arrived at Andersonville on June 17 for a personal imvestigation of the prison. 
As superintendent of all Southern prisons of war in 1864 he was particularly blamed for the 
conditions at Andersonville. 

. 55 Idem, XI, 533-537; Sandburg, op. III, 157- 163; James R. Gilmore, Down in Ten- 
nessee and Back By Way of Richmond 1 ten New York, “ee 249. Gilmore wrote under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Edmund Kirke.”’ 

56 R. R., XI, 538-537. 


57 Idem, XI, 534, 537. 
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Clay and Holcomb wrote Greeley that they could not transmit 
such terms to Richmond without offering their own government 


an indignity and incurring the scorn of their rman. 58 That 
ended the negotiations for peace. 


There was a belief current in the North “ae the hegotiations : 
had been terminated that the proposed interview between the 
quasi-commissioners and President Lincoln had been a device of — 


George N. Sanders to aid the peace party in the North at the 
coming Democratic Convention.*® 


One commentator has given the following view: 


. On the second of July last, C. C. Clay, of Alabama; 

Ji P. Holcomb, of Virginia ; and G. ‘N. Sanders, of nowhere 
in particular, appeared at Niagara Falls, and _ publicly 
announced that they were there to confer with the Demo- 
cratic leaders. . . . Very ‘soon thereafter, a few friends 
of the Administration received intimations from those gen- 
tlemen that they were Commissioners from the Rebel Gov- 


ernment, with authority to negotiate preliminaries of — 
peace. 


That these overtures were not considered sincere. They 
seemed concocted to embarrass the Government, to throw 
upon it the odium of continuing the war, and thus to secure 
the triumph of the peace-traitors at the November election. 
The scheme, if well managed, threatened to be dangerous, 
by uniting the Peace-men, the Copperheads, and such of the 
Republicans as love peace better than principle, in one oppo- 


sition, willing to make peace on terms inconsistent with 
the interests and safety of the nation... .®© 


Horace Greeley in the New York Independent of July 26 


stated with reference to the peace negotiations in which he had 
taken part: 


I heartily approve the President’s bases for negotiation, 
and think them calculated to exert a salutary influence at 
the South; and yet I think it would have been wiser to have 
interposed no conditions, but [to have] asked the Confed-— 
erates to perfect and verify their credentials, and then make 
their proposition. For, thus brought to book, what could 
they have proffered that would not have strengthened the 
upholders of .- the Union cause?® 

88 Idem, XI, 535. 
_ 5&9 Sandburg, op. cit., III, 163; George N. Sanders to Jefferson Davis, August 13, 1872, 
J.D. VII, 327-331. 


60 Gilmore, op. cit., 249 ff. I think that Gilmore’s understanding of the maneuvers of 
Benders, Gey, and Holcomb may be taken as typical of the current belief in the North in 
u sit 


61 R. R., XI, 587. | 4 
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VI. GILMORE AND JAQUESS 


| It was about July 9 that Lee’s headquarters received a com- 

munication from U. S. Grant, requesting that two would-be visi- 
tors, James R. Gilmore and Colonel James F. Jaquess, be permitted 
to meet Robert Ould, Confederate Agent of Exchange, at a place 
between the lines to be designated by Ould for the purpose of — 
arranging a visit of the two men to Richmond.” The matter was 
referred directly to the War Department at Richmond and in turn 
_by the department to Ould, who replied promptly, designating 
Mrs. Grover’s plantation home between Deep Bottom and Chaf- 
fin’s Bluff as a convenient rendezvous for July 14.®° | 


The two men in whose behalf Grant’s request was made 
present a contrast of personality and background. James R. Gil- 
more, a native Bostonian born in 1822, was employed in a mechani- 
cal trade. until, at the age of thirty-five, he began writing. In 
1861 he was a writer and lecturer who, according to his own 
account, was a “peace man” who hated bloodshed.** There is no 
available record to show that he performed military service; but 
he appears to have employed a large part of his time in self- 
aggrandizement, especially in making contacts with various per- 
sons of importance, including President Lincoln.® 


| Gilmore’s friend, Colonel James Frazier Jaquess, was born 
near Evansville, Indiana, in 1819, and became a minister of the 
Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. At the 
Nashville Convention he opposed the separation of the church into 
_ sectional conferences North and South.*® In 1849 he was chosen 
to head the Illinois Female College at Jacksonville, but resigned 
in 1855, and in: 1861 was the president of Quincy College, Quincy, 
Illinois. From this position he resigned to become chaplain of the 
6th Illinois Cavalry, served at Pittsburg Landing [Shiloh], and 
then recruited the 73rd Illinois Infantry," known as the “preacher 
regiment.’'"" In 1863, while serving with this regiment under 


62 Gilmore, op. cit., 252-258. 
' 63 [bid., 257-258. Gilmore’s account of this visit and the interview at Richmond is the most 
detailed and circumstantial of the available records. While his narrative is used as the prin- 
cipal citation, every remark reported at the interview has been corfoborated as far as possible 


_ from the other accounts. Wherever more than one participant recalled any statement, it is 
fairly certain that the statement was made at the interview. 


Fhid., 23, 49, 245. 
65 Tbid., 236, 242, 247, 252. 


66 Tbid., 236-237: A History of the 73rd of Illinois Infénted Volunteers: Ete. 
(Pub. by Regimental Reunion Asso., 1890), 542-545 
87 Gilmore, op. cit., 237. 


68 Tbid., 237, The regiment is so denlennied by the ee ee history. The account of 
the interview given by Colonel J aquess is reported in the — 
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William S. Rosecrans in the Army of the Cumberland, he obtained 
authority to pass through the lines on a mission of peace.®® His 
first mission, made with the sanction of President Lincoln, was 
a failure because he got no nearer Richmond than Petersburg 
where he remained for three weeks, and then returned to the- 
- North. While Lee and Grant were locked in the death combat, he 
obtained leave of absence on June 5 for a second peace mission, 
and was detailed by Lincoln for special service at Richmond.” © 
Lincoln reposed confidence in Colonel Jaquess, whom he had known | 
for sixteen years, and requested Gilmore to accompany the colonel | 
on his journey through the lines.™1 Gilmore was influenced to | 
accept the request because of a desire to learn the true terms 

on which the Confederate government would discuss peace. He 
had also a curiosity to learn whether or not the commissioners, 
then negotiating with Greeley from Canada West, were really 
authorized to represent their government.”2 


He states: “It seemed ... important to discover—what was 
then in doubt—whether ies Rebel envoys really had, or had 
not, any official authority.” 


The meeting between Ould, Othe po Jaquess took place 
on the afternoon of July 14. It was arranged for Ould to return 
to Richmond to learn if the proposed visit would be agreeable 
to President Davis. On July 16 Ould returned and met the would- 
be peace envoys at a deserted plantation beyond Deep Bottom. 
After sundown the party rode into the fortifications en route 
to the Spotswood Hotel. Ould rode ahead in a carriage with a flag 
of truce; Gilmore and Jaquess followed in an ambulance with . 


a guard, Charles Javins of the Richmond Provost-Guard. They 
reached the hotel at 10 P M.". | 


On Sunday morning, July 17, the visitors addressed a letter 
to Secretary of State Benjamin, requesting an interview with 
President Davis. Ould conveyed the letter to Benjamin, returned - 
with a favorable answer, and escorted the visitors to the Depart-. 
ment of State which was located in the northwest room of the 
old United States Custom House. After introductions, Benjamin 
said, “I have read your note ... your errand commands my 


69 233 ff. 

70 Horace Greeley, The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1861-1865 (2 vols., Hartford, 1866-1867), II, 665-666. 

711A History of the 78rd Illinois ‘Infantry, 540-541. 

72 Gilmore, op. cit., 248-251. 

78 Ibid., 249. 

74 Tbid., 258-265. 
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respect and 75 Colonel J aquess that they 
had come to Richmond to talk of peace, and wished to talk to 
the president. Benjamin asked Jaquess if he had brought any 
overtures from his government. Receiving a negative answer, 
Benjamin demanded: “Did Mr. Lincoln, in any way, authorize 
to come here?’’® 


ae Jaquess replied, “No, sir. We came with his pass, but not 
_ by his request. We hoped for a frank talk with Mr. Davis—to 
discover some way by which this war may be stopped”’.”* 


Benjamin then instructed the visitors to return to his office 


at 9 o’clock that evening, stating that he would meanwhile attempt 


to arrange the interview. 


VII. THE PEACE INTERVIEW AT RICHMOND 


When they returned to Benjamin’ s office at the appointed 
hour, they were pleasantly surprised to find President Davis 
seated at the table.*® After cordial greetings, preliminary discus- 
sion began which lengthened to a session of two hours as the 

participants argued back and forth.” 


Colonel Jaquess opened the interview by saying: “ We have 
asked this interview, in the hope that you may suggest some 
~way by which this war may be stopped. Our people want peace— 
your people do [too], and your Congress has recently said that 
you do. We have come to ask how it can be brought about.” 


“In a very simple way,” Davis replied. “Withdraw your | 
armies from our territory, and peace will come of itself. We do 
not seek to subjugate you. We are not waging an offensive war, 
except so far as it is.offensive-defensive.” He added, “Let us alone, 

and peace will come at once.’’*® 


) “But we can not let you alone,” Jaquess objected, “so long 
you repudiate the Union. is the one the Northern 
people will not surrender.’’®! 


18 Ibid., 267. 


76 Ibid., 268; Judah P. Benjamin to James M. Mason, August 25, 1864, in 4 Compilation 
of the M essages and Papers of the Confederacy, Including the Diplomatic Correspondence (2 
vols., U. S. Pub. Co., Nashville, 1905), II, 666-668. The italics are Gilmore's. 


7? Gilmore, op. cit., 268. 

78 Ibid., 269. 

79 Gilmore estimates that the discussion lasted two hours, Davis gives the impression that 
it was rather brief because of its uselessness. 


80 Gilmore, op. cit., 270; Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment (2 vols., D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1881), II, 610; Benjamin to Mason, August 25, 
1864, op. cit., II, 664-665; A History of the 73rd Illinois Infantry, 543. 


*1 Gilmore, op cit., 270. 
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The talk then turned to the rights of the two sections, and 
_ Davis remarked: “You [the North] have sown such bitterness at | 
_ the South; you have put such an ocean of blood between the two 
sections, that I despair of seeing any harmony in my time. Our 


. children may forget this war, but we can not.” 


In reply from a: fervent appeal to stop the frightful carnage, 
he said to Jaquess: “I desire peace as much as you. I deplore © 
bloodshed as much as you; but I feel that not one drop of the 
blood in this war is on my hands,—I can look up to my God and 
say that. I tried all in my power to avert this war. I saw it com-— 
ing, and for twelve years I worked night and day to prevent it, 
but could not. The North was mad and blind; it would not let 
us govern ourselves, and so the war came, and now it must go 
on until the last man of this generation falls in his tracks, and his | 
children seize his musket and fight our battle, unless you acknowl- | 
edge our right of self-government. We are not fighting for slavery. 
We are fighting for independence, and that, or extermination, we 
shall have.’’®? 


Benjamin who had been following the arguments iaaky here 
remarked: ‘‘And there are, at least, four and a half million of us 
left; so you see you have work before you.’’® 


Jaquess was certain that the North had no wish to exter- 
minate the South, and then he switched the talk to the economic 
condition of the Confederacy, saying that Grant had the Con- 
federate government shut up in Richmond and that the Con- 
federacy was at the end of its resources. 


Smilingly Davis repudiated such a condition, but added: 
‘,.. If we were without money, without food, without weapons,— 
if our whole country were desolated, and our armies crushed and 
disbanded, could we, without giving up our manhood, give up our 
right to govern ourselves ?’’®4 


Jaquess countered with the statement that he had not come 
to argue, but to find a way to peace; that the South could not 
. hold out forever against twenty millions of the North. 


Davis smilingly demanded: “Do you suppose that there are 
twenty millions at the North who are determined to crush us?’’* — 


82 Ibid., 272; Davis, op. cit., IT, 610; -akarsy Gece to Mason, op. mes. 664 ff. Italics are 
Glimore’s. 
83 Gilmore, op. cit., 272. 
84 Tbid., 274. 

85 Ibid., 275. Davis appears to have been thinking of the many copperheads and peace _ 
advocates in the North who were counted on to aid the socmean in forcing the independence of. 


its government. 
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_“T do,” Jaquess asserted, “—to crush your government. A 
small number of our people, a very smail number, are your 
friends—secessionists. The rest differ about measures and candi- 
dates, but are united in the determination to sustain the Union. 
Whoever is elected in November, he must be committed to a 
vigorous prosecution of the war.” 


Gilmore here interposed with the assertion that, if the 
Northern people suffered much more, “they will hang every 
rebel south of—.” Realizing the offensiveness of his words, he 
‘broke off to apolosias for the gaffe, saying, “Pardon my terms— 
mean no offense.’’*® 


“You give no offense,” Davis alee him - pleasantly. “I 
wouldn’t have you pick your words. This is a frank, free talk. . 
Go. on.” 


Gilmore said that the Northern people, once they really began 
to feel the war, would insist on hanging every one of the Southern 
leaders. | | 

“Well, admitting all you say,’ Davis answered, “I can’t see 
how it affects our position. There are some things worse than 


- hanging or extermination. We reckon giving up the right of 


self-government one of those things.’’’? 


“By self-government you mean disunion—Southern inde- 
pendence ?”’ 


“And slavery, you say, is no longer an element in the 
contest ?’’ 


See. Md Davis said, “it is not. It never was an essential element. 
It was only a means of bringing other conflicting elements to 
an earlier culmination. ... There are essential differences between 
the North and South that will, however this war may end, make 


them two nations.’’8§ 

- Benjamin here flung in with: “If the throat of every slave 
in the Confederacy were cut, we would still have nothing but 
separation.’’®® 


Gilmore then asked if the dispute htwriiiih the two govern- 
ments had narrowed down to the question of union or disunion. 


86 Thid., 276. It is difficult to believe that Davis was as pleasant in his acceptance of 
Gilmore’ Ss apology as the account makes out. 
Ibid., 276-277. 
a8 Ibid., 277. 
89 4 History of the 73rd Illinois Infantry, 542-545.* Jaquess ascribes this statement to 
- Benjamin, but Gilmore’s account does not contain it. . 
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“Yes,” Davis replied, “or, in ollede words, independence or 
subjugation.” 


Gilmore then made the following proposition: hiuspoe the 
two governments should agree to . . . go to the people with two 
propositions, say: Peace, with disunion and Southern indepen- 
dence, as your proposition ;/and, Peace, with union, emancipation, 
no confiscation, and universal amnesty as ours. Let the citizens 
of all the United States (as they existed before the war) vote... 
on these two propositions at a special election within sixty days. 


If a majority vote disunion, our government to be bound by it, 
_ and to let you go in peace. If a majority vote union, your govern- 
- ment to be bound by it, and to stay in peace. The two governments 


can contract in this way, and the people, though constitutionally - 
unable to decide on peace or war, can elect which of any two 
propositions shall govern their rulers. Let Lee and Grant, mean- 


while, agree to an armistice.’’®° 


“The plan is altogether Davis ‘objected. “i 
the South were only one state, it might work; but, as it is, if 
one Southern State objected to emancipation, it would nullify the 
whole thing, for you are aware that the people of Virginia can 
not vote slavery out of South Carolina, or vice versa.’ | 


Gilmore admitted that he was not a politician, but said that 


he wanted the matter decided by a majority of the people. 


“We,” Davis pointed out, “seceded to rid ourselves of the rule 
of the majority, and this would subject us to it again.” 


“But the majority must rule finally.” 


“T am not so sure of that,” Davis said. ““Neither current events 


nor history show that the majority rules, or ever did rule... . 


The man who shall go before the Southern people with such a 
proposition—with any proposition which implies that the North 
shall have a voice in determining the domestic relations of the 


South—can not live here a single day! He ‘would be hanged to the 
first tree, without judge or jury.’’® 


°° Gilmore, op. cit., 277-278. This proposition seems to expose the emptiness of the inter- 


view, for Lincoln could. not have acquiesced in any such agreement. It would appear that the 


two envoys were merely stalling so as to draw Davis out for publication in the North. 


The ‘joker’ in this proposition was the proposed armistice. If a lengthy armistice had 


been agreed on, Lee’s army could not have been held together, and Richmond would have been 
at the mercy of Grant. 


*1 Ibid., 278. | 
Ibid. 
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J aquess and Gilmore teenies it more likely he would be 


hanged, if he let the Southern people know that the majority 
could not rule. 


Davis replied smilingly: “I give you leave to proclaim it from 
every house-top in the South.’ 


Benjamin interrupted the discussion to ask Gilmore: “But, 
tell me, are the terms you have named—emancipation, no con- 


fiscation, and universal amnesty—the terms which Mr. Lincoln — 
authorized you to offer us?” 


“Mr. Lincoln did not me offer you any terms. 
' But I think both he and the Northern people, for the sake of 
peace, would assent to some such conditions.’ 


“They are very generous,” Davis cut in, for the first time 
with a note of anger in his voice. “But amnesty, sir, applies to 
criminals. We have committed no crime. Confiscation is of no 
account unless you can enforce it, and emancipation.” 


The interview was then terminated. 


- After a half hour of conversation on other topics the group | 
separated with polite good wishes, and the two envoys returned 
to the hotel with Ould, who had waited for them in the building. 


On the afternoon of J uly 18, after having been shown through 
Libby, Castle Thunder, and the prison hospitals, they were allowed 


. at 5 P. M. to pass to the Union lines which ~~ reached at sun- 
down. 96 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND CRITICISMS 


The circumstances of the peace interview at Richmond sug- 
gest that it was a political stratagem devised with Lincoln’s sanc- 
tion to aid his administration in meeting the clamor of the 
copperheads and the peace-on-any-terms minority.* 


The failure of the peace discussion was inevitable, and it is 
 difficut to believe that the two envoys did not know it at the 
time of seeking the interview. There is no doubt that Lincoln | 
- expected it to fail. From the Southern point of view, the Con- 
_ federacy could not afford to admit any serious weakness so long 


93 Tbid., 279; A History of the 73rd Illinois Infantry, 544. 
®4 Gilmore, op. cit., 279; A History of the 73rd Ilimois Infantry, 545. 


5 Gilmore, op. cit., 280. Three of the participants, Davis, Gilmore and Jaques, claim to 
- have terminated the interview. 


Tbid., 281. 
oa Sandburg, op. cit., III, 163; History of the 73rd Illinois Infantry, 546. 
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as there was hope of enforcing the terms of Southern indepen- 
dence. Davis, holding to the hope that prolonged resistance aided 
by undercover strategy would end in Northern confusion, fission, | 
and frustration, could see nothing to be gained for the ORL OCSEACY 
by accepting Lincoln’s terms of peace. : 


The participants in the interview appear to have acted 


strictly “in character.” Jaquess was sincere but inexperienced in 


such matters. Gilmore, by his own account, was jejune and 
offensive—a publicity man turned envoy. Benjamin, shrewd and © 
skeptical, suspected the envoys from first to last. He drew from 
the visitors a promise that they would keep secret whatever was 
said at the interview, regardless of its outcome.®* The promise 
was promptly forgotten when the envoys were again safe in the 
North. President Davis was candid and tolerant of the envoys. 
Their talk might easily have provoked him to have them locked 
up to prevent any mendacious tales to the Northern press.°*® 


But the envoys did not escape criticism in the North. The 
wide publicity given their mission in the Northern press moved a 
member of Lincoln’s cabinet to refer to Colonel Jaquess as a 
“specimen of meddlesome interference.” The preaching colonel 
is described as “sincere”, but he and Gilmore are said to have 
gone to Richmond to “shear” Davis, and to have returned 
“shorn. 23100 


®8 Benjamin to Mason, op. cit., IT, 667. Benjamin puts stress on ates extracted the 
promise from the envoys. No doubt they were en to promise anything to get safely through 
the interview. 


®® According to Gilmore, both he and J aquess were expecting to be imprisoned at Richmond 
after the interview. No doubt the fear was stimulated by bad consciences. 


100 Gideon Welles, Diary (3 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1911), II, 83-84. The 
quoted words are by permission of Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Gilmore’s first accounts of the interview appeared in New York newspapers, and were 
followed by an article in The Atlantic Monthly, XIV (September, 1904), 372-383.. 
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1065; encourages men at Ten Mile 
Creek, 1071; gives commands to 
men at Ten Mile Creek and Corinth, 
1072, 1073; noted, 1074, 1075; en- 
counter with chaplain over ‘tent, 
1080; receives disabling wound, 


1086-1088; noted, 1090; promoted to 


Brig. Gen'l, 1147. 
Alspaugh, Granville L., 

1229-1230; letters to mother written 

during Civil War, 1230-1240. 


Alspaugh, Jermiah B., brief sketch, 


1229. 


“American Lumberman,” survey work . 


in Bogalusa, 101-104. 


Antoine, C. C., negro candidate for 


Lt. Gov. on Kellogg ticket, 402, 
403, 404, 406, 414; noted, 427 ; act- 


ing gov. in Kellogg’s absence, 426, » 


440, 449, 460, 484; opinion on Fed- 
eral troops in La., 432. 

“An Architectural ’ History of the 
Royal Hospital and the Ursuline 


Convent of New Orleans,” by Sam- 


uel Wilson, Jr., 559-659. 

Arthur, Chester A., succeeds to presi- 
dency of U. S. on death of Garfield, 
745; noted, 753. 


Babington, Bill, 1st ruler of Bogalusa 
baby coronation, 119. 

Baily, Cap’t Theodorus, 341. 

Baispinel, de, engineer of early 18th 
century, 559. 

Ballinger, John, 76. 

Banks, Nathaniel P., noted, 1241. 

Bankston, Peter, 83. 

Bankston, W. P., appointed to Boga- 
-lusa police force, 113. 


sketch of, 


Barnwell, R. G., agent for “De Bow’s 
Review,” 360-362; editor of ‘“Re- 
ar after De Bow’s death, 391- | 


Baron, Pierre, appointed by Louis XV 

— to study in La., 577; appointed en- 
- gineer-in-chief of convent building, 
577; dismissed as engineer, 578. 


Barrett, T. C., Lt. Gov. of La., 109. 


Barrow, Robert I., made Col. of 4th 
La. Reg’t, 1049. - 


; Bartlett, Napier, early N. O. news- 


paperman, 776-777. 


Bass and Benckenstien, oil well in 
Jennings, La. pool, 500, 501, 503. 


Bateman, F. B., school board member 


of 1st Bogalusa school, 100. 
Bateman, Fred, Lt. in Troop “EF” of 
La. Inf., 82. 
Bates, Hannah, wife of Elnathan 
Smith, sketch ‘of, 287. 


" Battle of ‘Missionary: Ridge, 705-706. 


Batz, de,’architect, 573, 577, 608. 

“Bavarian Organist Comes to New 
Orleans,” by Robert T. Clark, Jr., 
14-42. 

Beall, A. K., tells of development of 
Bogalusa, 96- 97, 98, 101. 

Beall, Brig. Gen’l Ww. R.N., placed in 
command of Port Hudson, 1094, 
1096, 1122. 

Deaubois, Father Nicholas Ignatius 
de, comes to N. O. to help procure 
Jesuit Mission from France, 563; 
Letter concerning delayed arrival 
of nuns, 564; impatiently awaits 
arrival of nuns, 565; serves as 
chaplain of convent, 569; claims to 
be superior of nuns, 570; recalled 
— of dispute, 571-572; noted, 

“Bell and Everett Union Club,” of 
Amite, La., 685. 


- Bell, Edwin, work on “De Bow’s Re- 


view,” 363, 379, 391, 392. 

Benjamin, Judah P., Sec. of State un- 
der Jeff Davis, 1242; personality 
sketch, 1243-1244; noted, 1245, 1246, 
1248; arranges peace conference, 
1252-1253. 

Bernstein, Albert, 96. 

Bethel Church, Ist Baptist Church in 
present boundaries of La., 83-84. 
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Bickham, James S., trustee of Frank- 
lin Academy, 1838, p. 84. 

Bickham, John, donates land for 
Washington Parish Courthouse, 79. 

Bienville, M. de, founded N. O. in 
1781, p. 559; noted, 562; succeeded 
as Gov. of La. colony by Perier, 
563; noted, 569, 591, 596, 599. 


Blanding, Oscar C., candidate for Sec. 


of State, 402. 


Blossman, Dick, early N. O. police 
reporter, 53. 


Blount, F. S., Mobile attorney, 345. 
Bobé, M., memoire of, concerning con- 


vent after transfer of colony to 
Sp., 616-617. 


Bogalusa American, 168. 


Bogalusa Enterprise, 129, 135, 136, 
163, 168. 


Bogalusa, La., settlers of, 86; pre- 
Bogalusa days, 86-90; location of, 
91, 103, 113-114; a saw mill town 
in "the making, 91- 100; sections of, 
100-101; “American Lumberman” 
survey mill, ‘101-107; town named, 
107; incorporated, 108-113; city’s 
tax record, 1919-1938, p. 115; spe- 
cial occasions, 116-120; sawmill 

closed, 120-122; industries of, 122- 


132; reforestation program, 124- 


126; becomes paper mill town, 127- 
131; industrial relations, 132-136; 
‘educational system, 136-149; re- 
ligion of, 149-153; civic, social and 
recreational organizations of, 154- 
169; transportation of, 169- 172; 
Pearl River navigation project, 172- 
174; traffic outlets, 174-176; com- 
munication facilities, 176-178; first 
natural gas in 1930, p. 178; electric 
power of, 178-179; water and sew- 
erage systems, 179-180; fire pro- 


tection, 180; list of city officials | 


from 1914-1942, p. 190-1938; mem- 
bers of fraternal orders, 193-196; 
bibl., 196-200. 


Bogalusa News, 168-169, 184. 


Bogalusa Paper Company, 107, 128- 


131, 134, 183. 

Bogue Chitto, 83, 87. 

Bogue Lusa Creek, 80, 89n, 91, 99, 
103n, 104, 107, 114. 


Bostick, J. Wallace, early N. O. news- 


paperman, 788- 789. 

Bourg, John G., becomes Battalion 
Adjutant of 1st Reg’t of La. Inf., 
82. 


Brashier, Esther, married Philander 
Smith, 285. 


Buhler, Edith Smith, 


Brave Mardi Gras: A New Orleans 
Novel of the ’60s, by W. Adolphe 
Roberts, rev’d by André Lafargue, - 
793-796. 


Breedin, R. K., trustee of 1st Boga- 
lusa school, 100. 


Breland, Earnest, Lt. in 


of La. Inf., 82. 


Bromfield, Louis Wild Is The River, 
rev’d., 791-793. 


Broutin, Ignace Francois, writes con- 
cerning site of Ursuline Convent, 
563-564; noted, 569, 573; name 
omitted from cornerstone, 57 7; Ye- 
placed by Baron as engineer-in- 
chief, 577; assumes position as en- 
gineer-in-chief again, 578, 580; 

~ noted, 599, 601, 608. 

Brown, W. G., negro candidate for 
Sup’t of Public Instruction, 403; 
sup’t of ed., during Kellogg’s re- 
gime, 437. 


(see Smith, 
Edith), eldest daughter of Elnathan 
Smith, 287-288; children of by 1st 
marriage, 288. 

Buhler, John Christian, ist husband 
of Edna Smith, 288. 

Burbank, Major Nat, early N. O. 
newspaperman, 773. 

Burke, E. A., personal encounter with 

Kellogg, 439n; personal representa- 
tive of Gov. Nicholls of La. in 
“Wash., 731-732, 7386; noted, 735; 
political enemy ‘of E. J. Ellis, 747; 
makes friends with Ellis, 749. 

Burns, Francis P., “Lafayette Visits 

Orleans,” 296-340. 


Burns, John, appointed to 


police force, 113. 

Burthe, André, early N. O. police re- 
porter, 51-52; elected Recorder of 
Second District, N. O., 52. 

Burwell, Wm. M., acquires property 
of “De Bow’s Review,” 393; early 
N. O. newspaperman, 773; sketch 
of life, 773-774. 

Butler, Gen’l Benjamin F., sentences 
traitor to be hanged as example 
for others, 342, 343; interviews wife 
of doomed man and pledges aid, 
343-344; his account of scene of 

7 execution, 344; public sentiment 
against him, 345-346, 347; upheld 
by few in North, 346, 347; fulfills 
pledge to widow, 347-351; ‘widow’s 
son plots revenge against him; 352- 
353; press comments after his 
a” 353; softens in old age, 353- 
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Caddo Lake, noted, 59n, 61, 65, 66; 
bed drilled for oil, 59, 68-69. 


Caddo Oil ,and Gas Field, first gas 


found in 1870, p. 59; more gas than 
oil found, 60; wild gassers produce 
much waste, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
67; waste of gas acted on by Gen’ 
Assembly of La. in 1906, p. 61, in 
‘1908, p. 63, in 1910, p. 67; action on 
waste gas by Dep’t of Interior, 64; 
Pres. T. Roosevelt signs withdrawal 
order, 64-65; Pres. Taft establishes 
Petroleum Reservé No. 4,- p. 66; 
disastrous oil fire in 1911, p. 68; 
drilling in Caddo Lake, 68-69; sat- 
urated gas contained great quanti- 

ties of gasoline, 69; Supreme Court 
decisions concerning oil claims, 69- 


Caffrey, Don, noted, 1058. 


Calkins, Elizabeth, 1st wife of Wm. 


Henry Sullivan, 186. 


Callot, Sieur, well trained architect, 
577, 578, 579. 


Cantey, Gen’l James, confederate offi- 
cer, 1125, 1168, 1177, 1181-1186. 


Carter, J. W., school board member 
of 1st Bogalusa school, 100. 

Cassidy, Edward R., designated Chief 
of Police of Bogalusa, 113; mayor 
of Bogalusa, 118, 141, 146, 182, 183. 

_Cesario’s Garage, in Bogalusa, 99. 

Chamberlain, Josephine, wife of E: 
John Ellis, 718.. 

Chaville, de, engineer of early 18th 
century, 559-560. 

“Chronicles of a Southern Family,” 
by John Smith Kendall, 277-295. 
Clark, Robert T., Jr., CA Bavarian 
Organist Comes to New Orleans,” 

14-42. 
Clay, Clement C. Jr., 
secret agent, 1247, 1249, 1250. 
Clinton Charles, state auditor nomi- 


nee, 402, 403; noted, 411, 450; tried — 


for mismanagement of funds and 
resigns as auditor, 448, 456, 457, 


470-471; buying of warrants, 464- 


465, 466. 


Cohen’s Furniture Co. a Bogalusa, 
99, 100. 


Cohen, M. M., tried on charge of con-— 


spiracy to assassinate Kellogg, 422. 

Cohen, S., furniture store in Boga- 
lusa, 99, 100. 

Cole, H. C., chosen city Health Officer 
of Bogalusa, 114. 

Coleman, F. J. . engineer of Great 
Southern Lumber Co., 91. 

Colfax, La., race viet, 419-420. 


Confederate 


Collett, Joe, of Bogalusa, 92. 

Cook, Sarah, (see Smith, Sarah Cook), 
wife of Jedediah Smith, 285. 

Cooper, Morgan, engineer of Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 102. 

Coushatta, La., riot of, 430-431. 

Cowgill, H. J., on committee to incor- 
porate Bogalusa, 108, 109, 110; 


designated Comm. of Public Streets 
and Parks, 113. 


Cushing, D. T., noted, 121; work with 


tung trees, 123, 182-183; successor 
to Wm. H. Sullivan, 182. 


Dana, Charles A., early N. O. news- 
paperman, 784. . 
Darby, Wm., noted, 78. 


Davis, Jefferson, noted, 285n, 345; 
destiny of Confederacy depended 
on him, 1242; personality sketch, 
1243; - burdens of administration, 
1245-1248; peace interview at Rich- 
mond and result, 1253-1258. 

Davis, Thomas E., early N. O. news- 

paperman, 790. 

Day, David T., of U. S. Geological 
Survey, 61, 63. 

De Bow, B. Frank, brother of J. B. D. 
De Bow and business mgr. of “Re- 
view,” 355, 358, 359, 362, 363, 364, 
367, 368, 369, 379, 391. 


De Bow, J. B. D., announces re-estab- 


lishment of “Review,” 355: work 
as editor of “Review,” 356-391; 
death of, 391. 

De Bow, Mrs. J. B. D., 391. 

“De Bow’s Review,” re-establishment 
announced, 355; work begun for 
re-establishment, 355-357; offices 
sét up, 358; subscriptions secured, 
359-367; cost of “Review,” 369; 
press comments on the “Review,” 
371, 388-391; features of the “Re- 
view,” 372-388; public opinion of, 
391; fate of after De Bow’s death, 
391- 393. 

“De Bow’s Review: After the Civil 
cont by Ottis C. Skipper, 355- 

De Feriet Board, noted, 410. 

De la Chaise, Intendant of La. colony, 

 §62, 563, 570, 571, 573, 575. 

Delta Rifles, nuclus of 4th La. Reg’t, 
1048; noted, 1050, 1052, 1062, 1122. 

Dennett, Daniel, early N. O. news- 


paperman, 778. 
Deslonde, P. G., negro candidate for 
Sec. of State, 403. 
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Devall, David, brief sketch of life in 
Confederate army, 1051; Lt. in 
Nat’l Guards, 1074; punishes men 


for refusing to answer roll call, — 


1074-1075; noted, 1147; at Battle 
of Ezra ‘Church, 1178, 1179; no 
favorite at reg’t, 1194; becomes 
Cap’t of Nat’] Guard on ‘promotion 
of Pruyn, 1195; encounter with Col. 
Hunter, 1195- 1196; at Battle of 
Jonesboro, 1198-1199; noted, 1201, 
1203, 1208. 


Devall, Edith Smith Buhler, (see 
Smith, Edna), second marriage of 
Edna Smith and children of, 289. 

Devall, Richard, second husband of 
Edna Smith, 289, 

Deverges, Sieur Bernard, eommand- 


ant at Balise, gives aid to nuns, 
565-566; visits France, 578, 579. 


Dibble, H. C., Republican nominee to. 


Congress, 718. 


Dickey, Dallas C., Seargent S. Pren-_ 


tiss, Whig Orator of the South, 
rev’d., 202-203. 

Dimick, Howard T. . “Visits of Josiah 
Gregg to La., 1841-1847,” 5-13; 
“Peace Overtures of July, 1864,” 
1241-1258. 

Dinnies, J. C., ‘early N. O. newspaper- 
man, 775, 776. | 

Dixon, W. H., principal of “Prof. 
Dixon’s Academy” 1840, p. 84. 


Dobbs, A. N., supervised parade on . 


Bogalusa inaugural day, 110. 

Dr. Beatty, confederate boat, 1099- 
1100; used in capture of Indianola, 
1102-1107. 

Don Andres Almonester y Roxas, gen- 
hag N. O. benefactor of 1786, p. 

Donnaud, Charles, early N. O. police 
reporter, 53-54. 

Donnels, William, organizer of United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 133. 

Draughon, Amelia (Permelia), 
mother of G. L. Alspaugh, 1229. 


Dreux, Charles, first La. officer killed | 


in Civil War, 1047. 
Dubreuil, Dieur, general 
for the second convent, 608, 609. 


Duchesne, Mother Philippine, arrives 


at N. O. from Fr., 623-624. 


Edwards, Boliver, noted, 682, 683, 707. 
Edwards, Daniel, 79. 


Ellis, E. John, ancestry birth, early 


life and education, 679-684; interest 


in politics, 685-686; serves in Con- 
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federate army, 687-705; 
in Battle of Missionary Ridge, 705-— 
706; prison life on Johnson’s Is- 
land, 706-712; return to civilian 
life and marriage, 712-713; begins 
law practice, 713; makes name for 
self in N. O. politics, 714-718; nomi- 
nated for Congress, 718-719; elected : 
to Congress, 725; ,ten years in Con- 
gress, 727-739, 741-752; opens law 
in Washington, 153; death, 
; speeches made, 754-757, 759- 
767. bibl., 767-770. 
Ellis, Ezekiel Parke, brief sketch, 679- 
680; 683; death noted, 752. 


Ellis, John, noted, 679. 


Ellis, Sarah, noted, 679. 
Ellis, Stephen, 690, 691, 700, 702. 
- Ellis, Thomas Cargill Warner, birth 


noted, 679; education, 680; noted, 
681, 682, 683, 685, 701-702; mem- 
ber of State Senate, 713; noted, 
726; quarrel with brother, 740-741. 

Elmore, Minor, early N. O. news- | 
paperman, 782. 

Emory, Gen’l W. H., troops used to 
uphold Kellogg gov ’t, 410, 422, 434, 
443, noted, 722, 723, 724, 727. 


-. Enon School, established, 1887, p. 85. 


er Mary, wife of Samuel Smith, 
g 


Ervin, Joseph, messenger of early 
church in Washington 


Essex, federal gunboat, 1093. 


Eustis, J. B., Democratic nominee for 
Congress, 718, ‘719; noted, 751. 


Fannie, Edythe, 1st ruler of Bogalusa 


baby coronation, 119. a 


Farragut, noted, 341, 342. _ 

Faust, Millard, cap’t ‘of 1st Reg't of 
La. Inf., 82. 

Favrot, Cap’ t H. M., of Delta Rifles, 
1052, 1066. 


Field, "A. candidate for Attorney 
Gen’l, 402, 403. 


Finegan, J oseph, noted, 1241. 
i 


ried State Bank of Bepahses, organ- 

98. 

Fisher, Henry, negro who gave Boga- 
lusa sections names, 101 


‘Fitzhugh, George, noted, 363, 365, 371, 


372; work on “De Bow’s Review,” 
374-376. 

Folch, Vicente, 75-76. 

Forbes, Gerald “A History of Caddo 
Oil and Gas Fields,” 59-72; “Jen- 


‘nings, First Louisiana Salt Dome 
Pool,” 496-509. 
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Forrest, Nathan Bedford, noted 1241. 


“Forward Bogalusa” movement, aims 
summarized, 159n. 

Foucault, describes hospital in 1766, 

602, 614-615; noted, 625, 626. 

Fourth La. Regiment, chronology of, 
1043, organized, 1048, 1049; officers 
of, 1049- 1050; 1st complete reg’t to 
march through N. O., 1051; from 
Camp Walker to Camp Moore to 
Ship Island, 1051; at Ocean Springs, 
1051-1052; ‘at. Brashear City, 1053- 
1054; ordered to Tenn., 1055; at 
Corinth, 1056-1057; part taken in 
Battle of Shiloh, 1059-1070; back to 


Corinth, 1070-1073; ordered to Ed- 


wards Station, Miss. to re-organize, 
1073-1075; events during stay in 
Vicksburg, 1075-1080; from Vicks- 
burg to Camp Moore to Greenwell 
Springs, 1081-1082; from Green- 
‘well Springs to Baton Rouge, 1083; 
battle of Baton Rouge, 1083-1090; 
leave Baton .Rouge for Port Hud- 
‘son, 1090-1091; events at Port Hud- 
son, 1091-1095; expedition against 
and capture of Indianola, 
1107; one company participates in 
_siege of Port Hudson, 1107-1133; 
rest of regiment sent to Miss. to 
Grierson’s Raiders, 1143- 
1144-1145; siege of Jackson, 1145- 
1146; ordered to Mobile, Ala., 1146; 
from Mobile to Dalton, Ga. and back 
to Mobile, 1149-1150; arrival at 
Marietta, Ga., and battle of New 


- Hope Church, 1151-1152; on Pine 


Mt., 1153-1158; on Kennesaw Mt., 
1158-1167; battle of Kennesaw Mt., 
1167-1168; camped at Chattahooche 
River, 
Church or Battle of Poor House, 
1177-1181; brigaded with forces un- 


der General Quarles, 1181; battle 


of Peach Tree Creek, 1192; move to 
positions before Atlanta, 1192-1193; 
retreat from Atlanta begun, 1197; 
battle of Jonesboro and retreat 


from battlefield, 1198-1201; occupy > 


Florence, Ala., 1202; battle of 
Franklin, 1205-1206; arrival near 


Nashville, 1207; battle of Nashville, | 


1207-1211; most of reg’t taken by 
enemy at Hollow Tree Gap, 1212; 
remainder absorbed into 16th La. 


and identity lost, 1212; reorganized 


Sn captured at Spanish fort, 
1212. 

Franklinton “Central Institute, ” 
- established 1890, p. 85. | 


Gaylord Box Company, 


Gibson, Brig. Gen’l R. L., 
1097- 
ordered to Jackson, Miss., | 


f Gonzales, ‘John Edmunds, 


1173- 1174; battle of Ezra . 


VII 


Franklinton, La., parish seat of Wash- 
ington Parish, 79; noted, 81, 82; 
schools of, 84, 85; noted, 118. 

Frazier, Bob, killed in Civil War, . 
1157-1158. | 

— Board, or Warmoth Board, 
409. 


Gallatin Street, in N. O., 44, 45, 46. 
Garfield, James A., noted 733, 735; 


elected Pres. of U. S., 744; killed 
by assassin, 745. 


Gayarré, Charles, writes letter to De 


Bow, 360-361; noted, 362; work on 

“Review,” 371, 372, 376, 383. 

set up in 
Bogalusa, 130; merges with Boga- 
— Paper Company, 107, 130-131, 
1 

“General Benjamin F. Butler and the 
Widow Mumford,” by Louis Taylor 
Merrill, 341-354. 

Conch. federal boat, 1108, 1118, 


724, 727, 
781; Confederate officer, 1056, 1193. 
Gilmore, James R., sketch of, 1251; 
peace conference with Pres. Davis, 
1253-1257; results of conference, 
1257-1258. 
Gironde, boat brings Nuns to La., 
564, 565, 570. 
“William 


Pitt Kellogg, Reconstruction Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, 1873-1877,” p 
394-495. 

Goodyear, A. C., of Great Southern 
Lumber Co., 91, 93, 120, 121, 171. 

Goodyear, Charles W., of Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., 90, 94n, 122, 
181. 

Goodyear, Frank H.,.of Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., 90, 91, 93, 94n, 
154, 155, 181, 186. 

“Government Employees and Salaries 
in Spanish La.,” by A. P. Nasater,- 
885-1040. 

Grace, Fred J., Supervisor of Mines 

and Minerals, 67. 

L. Graham and Company, acquires 
po of “De Bow’s Review,” 
9 | 

Grand Era, confederate boat, 1100, 
11Q?. 

Grant, 


. §., backs Kellogg admin- 
in La., 401, 404, 405, 411, 


413, 424, 481, 434, 487, 441, 442, 
487, 489; restores Kellogg to office 
in La., 723; noted, 725, 732, 736, 
1241, 1242, 1244, 1246, 1251, 1252. 
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Granton, Chambellan, name appears 
on cornerstone of Convent as archi- 
tect, 577; stepson of governor, 578. 

Great Southern Lumber Co., work in 
Bogalusa, 90-96, 101-107, 120-122, 
123, 125-126, 169, 177, 182-183. 


Greeley, Horace, noted, 1249, 1250, 
1252. | 


Green, K. J., school board member of 
lst Bogalusa school, 100. 


7 Gregg, Alla, daughter of John Gregg, 


Gregg, John, joins brother, Josiah, 
8-9; in La., 11, 13; death, 13n. 
Gregg, J cain sketch of, 5-7; first 
visit to La., 7-11; member of firm 
of Pickett ‘and Gregg, 11; visits 
brother in La., 11-12; in Mexico, 12. 
Griffith, 76. 


Grunewald, Benedict M., pres. of 
N. Grand Opera Association, 
676-677. 


Gulf Refining Company, leased oil 


land in Caddo field, 65, 68, 69n. 
Gulotta, John, one of early ‘Bogalusa 
Italians, 93. 
Gurlic and Guillot, architects and con- 
tractors, 626, 631, 633, 650, 651, 
652, 655, 659. 


Hachard, Marie Madeline, her acc’t of 
voyage of nuns from France to La., 
565-566; noted, 569; refers to prog- 
— of ‘work on convent, 573, 574- 

Hahn, Michael, Republican nominee 
for Congress, 744, 752. 


Half Moon Bluff Church, Bap’t church 
on Bogue Chitto before 1812, p. 83. 


Hall, Luther E., noted, 108, 109; Gov. 
of La. visits Bogalusa, 110-112. 
Halsey, J. T., 
man, 782. 
Hamilton, Martena, wife of Thomas 

Ellis, 683. 

Hancock, Gen’l Winfield S., nominee 
for Pres. of U. S., 743; loses elec- 
tion for presidency, 744, 

Harris, G. D., of La. Geol. Survey, 
502-503. 

Harris, Isham G., Gov. of Tenn., 1063. 

Hart, Harriet, last Negro born in 
slavery in Bogalusa section, 87n. 


Hart, John W., early N. O. police re-| 


porter, 54-55. 


Hartford, federal boat, 1108, 1109, 


1110. 


Hartford, Oliver T., Sg’t of Troop 
“Ee of La. Inf., 82. 


early N. O. newspaper- 
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Hay, John, sent: to Niagara Falls by . 
‘Lincoln with peace terms, 1249. 
Hayes, C. W., chief pracetet of 

U.S.G.S. in 1908, pp. 63, 6 
Hayes Creek Church, organized in 
Washington Parish in 1813, p. 83. 
Hearn, Lafcadio, early N. O. news- 
paperman, 786-787. 
Heywood Brothers Oil Corp., of Jen- 
nings, La., 496-497, 498, 499. . . 


Hines, Thomas H., confederate secret 
agent, 1246. 


“History of Bogalusa, the ‘Magic City’ 
of La.,” by Amy Quick, 73-201. 

“History of Caddo Oil and Gas 
Fields,” by Gerald Forbes, 59-72. 

Hogg-Swayne Syndicate, 499. | 

Holcomb, James P., assistant to Con- 
federate secret agents, 1247, 1249, 
1250. | 

Homeyer, H. C., estveian of ist 
| Bogalusa school, 100. 

etter H. E., in charge of sports 
for Bogalusa inaugural day, 110. 

Howard, Charles T., of La. Lottery. 
Co., 746, 747. 

Hunt, Carleton, noted, 715. | 

Hunt, Randall, 683, 684. | 7 

“Index to the Spanish Judicial Rec- 
ords of La.,” by Laura L. Porteous, 
208-270; 510-554; 797-880. 


Indianola, federal gunboat, 1097, 1098, 


1101; capture by Confederates and 
destruction of, 1102-1107. 

“International Fibre and Juice Ex- 
tracting Co.,” E. John Ellis, presi- 
dent, 748-749. 

Irwin, J. A.,. trustee of Franklin 
Academy, 1838, 

Irwin, John Lawson, marries Martha | 
Mitchell, children of, 292; noted, 
104 

Irwin, Martha Mitchell, (see Mitchell 
Martha), daughter of Philomela 
Smith Mitchell, 292. 

Irwin, Mary Philomela, (see Kendall, 
Mary P. Irwin), daughter of Mar- 
tha Mitchell Irwin, 292; marries 
Wm. Gray Kendall, children of, 

_ 292-293; mother of J ohn Irwin Ken- 
dall, 1042. 


J part played by 
Bogalusians in his success at Bat- 
tle of N. O., 80-81. 

James, C. r. Vice-pres. of Great 


Southern Lumber Co., 1905, p. 91. 
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Jaquess, James F., 
peace conference with Pres. Davis, 

1253-1257; results of conference, 
1257-1258. 


_ Javins, Charles, of Richmond Provost- 

Guard, 1252. 

_ Jeff Davis Cadets, 1047- 1048, 1052. 
Jenkins, Donelson Caffery, early N. O. 

newspaperman, 777-778. 


“Jeninngs, First Louisiana Salt Dome 


Pool,” Y Gerald Forbes, 496-509. 
Jennings, La., 


field, 496-497 ; 4th well is financial 
success, 497; transportation of Jen- 


nings oil to market, 498; method 


of drilling, 498-499; year of 1902 
marks excitement in field, 499; pro- 
duction doubles in 1903, p. 500; 
year of 1904 brings high point 
of production, 500-501; production 


triples in 1905, but revenue de-- 


creases, 501-502; year of 1906 
brings salt water menace, 502; pro- 
' duction declines in 1907; pp. 502- 
503 ; resumé of 25 yrs, presented 
in 1926, p. 503; cumulative resumé 
presented in 1934, pp. 503-504; 
ennings area reveals great deal 
of geological information, 504-509. 
_ Jeter, W. J., 
105. 
Johns, John, law partner of E. John 
Ellis, 753. 


Johnson, Bowling Arthur, feature 
of “American Lumberman,” 
101 

Johnson, Delos Representative 


from Washington Parish, 108. 
Johnson, Gov. Henry, 79. 


Johnson, J. K., on committee to 


corporate Bogalusa, 108, 109; desig- 
~ nated Comm. of Accounts and 


Finances in Bogalusa, 113; takes 
charge of cut over lands, | 


125-126. 

Johnson, Joseph, 76. 

Johnson’s Island, Union army mili- 
tary prison, 706-707, 1214-1215. 

Johnston, Joseph, noted, 1242. 

Jonas, B. F., candidate for Lt. Gov., 
399, 400; noted, 437, 715, 749, 751. 


Kane, Harnett T., Plantation Parade: 
The Grand Manner in Louisiana, 
rev’d., 203-207. 

Keaton, Mrs. Dollie, early Bogalusa 
settler, 88n, 92n. 


Keaton, Ilous, recalls early Bogalusa 


93 


sketch, 1251-1252; © 


Heywood Bros. drill for . 
oil, 496; sell of stock to promote oil — 


member of Delta Rifles, — 
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Keaton, R. E., trustee of 1st Boga- 
lusa school, 100. 


Keaton, Mrs. R. E., early Bogalusa 


settler, 88-89. 


Kellogg, Wm. Pitt, birth, ancestry, 
education and early life, 394-395 ; 


enters politics and becomes Chief 


Justice of Nebraska Territory, 395; 
- appointed Collector of Port at N. O., 
396; rise to power in La., 396-399; 
nominated custom House Republi- 
can candidate for gov., 400-401, 
403; many oppose nomination, 402, 
404-405; Kellogg’s supporters up- 
hold him, 405-406; campaign tour, 
406-408; controversy over election 
returns, 409-412; dual government 
for La., 411, 415; both parties 
struggle for control, 412-413; two 
governors inaugurated; 414-415; 
rival governments struggle for con- 
trol, 417-418; race riot at Colfax, 
419-420; attempted assassination of, 
421-422; Grant publicly recognizes 
Kellogg regime, 424-425; goes to 
Alabama, 426-427; addresses State 
-Colored Men’s Convention, 427; pro- 
poses law dealing with registration 
and elections, 428, deals with. Cou- 
‘shatta riot, 431; appeals for Fed- 
eral troops.in La., 431-432; opposi- 
tion high against him, 432-433; 
overthrow of Kellogg gov’t by arms, 
433-434; restoration of Kellogg 
gov’t by Federal forces, 434-436; 
prepares for Congressional elec- 
tion, 436-439; his account of occu- 
pation of State House oy &. 
forces, 442-444; Congress. takes 
definite action recognizing Kellogg 
gov’t, 446; calls extra session of 
Legislature and presents objects, 
446-448; visits North to create con- 
fidence in La. among Northerners, 
449-450; impeached, tried and re- 
instated, 452-460; financial history 


during administration, 460-473; ef- 


forts to improve N. O., 473-477; 
internal improvement efforts, 477- 
480; work on institutions, 480-481; 
educational problems, 481-482; par- 
doning power, 482-483; executive 
patronage, 483; problem of reg- 
istration and election laws, 483; 
absences from La., during governor- 
ship, 484; judged by traveler to 
La., 485; delegate to Rep. State 
Conv., 485-486; orders state ‘house 
occupied by armed police, 489; in- 
troduces next gov. of La. at inau- 
gural ceremony, 490; nominated to 
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Mardi Gras: A New Orleans Novel 

of the ’60s, 793-796. | 
“Lafayette Visits New Orleans,” by © 

Francis P. Burns, 296-340. 
Lafayette, Gen’l., acts of Congress 


U. S. Senate, 490; seated in Senate, 
491; retires from political life, 492; 
death, 492; bibl., 493-495; noted, 
715, 723, 727, 729, 755, 756, 757, 760. 
Kendall, John Irwin, son of Mary 
Irwin Kendall, sketch of, 293, 1042- 


1043; joins Jeff Davis Cadets, 1047; 
leaves cadets and joins 4th La. 
Reg’t., 1048; assigned as pv’t in 
Delta Rifles of 4th La. Reg’t, 1052; 
life and fighting in 4th La. Reg’t., 
1052-1088; 1089-1097; 1108; 1109- 
1124; 1147; 1149-1155; 1160-1176; 
1196-1214; made orderly sg’t., 1074; 
appointed 2nd Lt., 1090; partici- 
pates in capture of Indianola, 1098- 


1107; captured and held prisoner 


in N. O., 1182-1133; events in prison 
and escape, 1133-1137; events dur- 


ing return to Confederate lines, 


1137-1142; visits father in Ocean 


Springs, 1142- 1143; rejoins reg’t at 
Mobile, 1147; detached from reg’t 


and placed on Gen’l Cantey’s staff, 


1168; work on Cantey’s staff, 1181- | 
1189; captured, 1212-1214; prison . 


life, 1214-1224; released and re- 
turns to civilian life, 1224; short 


honor him, 296, 297; Nolte’s account 
of reasons for Lafayette’s visit, 
297-299 ; invited to visit New Or- 
leans, 299-300; accepts invitation 
to N. O., 300; city hall made into 
house for him, 301; Triumphal Arch. 

honoring’ him erected, 301-303; — 
tours America, 303-307; 310-311: 
N. O. prepares for his visit, 311- 
313; detailed account of six day 
visit, 313-323; Masonic dinner hon- 
ors him, 321-322; leaves N. O., 324- 
325; Nolte’s account of his ‘visit, 
325-328; dispute between militia 
and La. ‘Legion, 329-330; dispute 
settled by Lafayette, 330-332 ; legis- 


lative and judicial history of land 


grants allotted Lafayette by Con- 
gress, 332-335; made citizen of 
U. S., 335-336; ‘leaves Am. for last 
time, 337-338; bibl., 339-340. 


Laftman, R. H.., begins 


in Bogalusa, 128. 


sketch of army data and order of 
promotion, 1224-1225. 


Kendall, John Smith, “Old-Time N. O. 
Police Reporters and Reporting,” 
43-58; “Chronicles of a Southern 
Family,” 277-295; “New Orleans © 

_ Newspapermen of Yesterday,” 771- 
790; “Recollections of a Confed- 
erate Officer,” 1041-1228, - 


*Kendall, Mary P. Irwin, daughter of 
Martha Mitchell Irwin, 292; mar- 
riage to W. G. Kendall, qnildren of, 
292-293. 


Kendall, Wm. Gray, father of John 
Irwin Kendall, 1042, 1043, 1046. 

Kendall, Wm. Gray Jr., noted, 1048. 

Kennedy, Dr. Hugh, early N. O. news- 
paperman, 773; sketch, 774-775. 

Kerlerec, became Gov. and writes 
Minister concerning enlargement of | 
hospital, 612; quarrel with Ordon- 
nateur over building ends in recall, 

613-614. 

Kinno, federal boat, 1108. 

Knox, Mrs. James, noted, 1229. 


Lamar, L. Q. C., congressman from 
Miss., 733. 

Lassus, Carlos de, 76. — 

Lavergne, D. C., heads Agriculture 

: es in Bogalusa High School, 143- 


Lea, Heit Heaslip, noted, 782. 
Lea, James J., early N. O. news- 
paperman, 782-783. 
LeBlanc, Paul O., cap’t ‘from ‘Wash- 
ington Parish, 82. 
Lee; Robert E., noted, 1242, 1245, 
| 1246, 1249, 1251, 1252. ) 
Leflore, Greenwood, Indian chieftian, 
friend of Philomela Smith, 291. 
“Letters of a Confederate Soldier,” 
Efizabeth Sanders, 1229- 
Levine, Sadie, 1st Jew to be married 
in Bogalusa, 120. 
Lewis, Joseph, messenger of early 
Bap’t Ghurch in Wash. Parish, 83. 
“The Life and Public Service of E. 
John Ellis,” by Robert Cinnamond 
Tucker, 679-770. 
Lindsley, Percy W., cap’t of Troop 
“SE” of ta. Inf., 82. 
Lacey, J. D., 92. Loeb, Harry Brunswick, one time im- | 
Lacey, J ames E., lumberman 91. presario of Fr. Opera House in 
Lafargue, André, “Opera in New Or- N. O., 668. 
leans in Days of Yore,” 660-678; L’Opera Francais de la Nouvelle Or- 
rev'd Bromfield’s Wild Is The River, a (The French Opera House of 
791-793; rev’d. Robert’s Brave . O.), 668-676. 
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Loubat, Walter, head of N. O. opera 
house ass’n, 678. 


Louis Jean, died leaving to: 


found hospital, 597. 
Louisiana Lottery Co., 746. 


Louisiana Standard Oil and Pipe Line 
Co., organized, 497. 


Lowden, Andrew, confederate soldier 
captured at Gettysburg, 1215; pris- 
oner at Johnson’s Island, 1215- 1218. 

‘Loyola, Joseph de, letters concerning 
gov’t in Sp. La., 915-917. 

Lynch Board, noted, 409, 410. 


Madison, J ames, asdiiiien status of 
West Florida, 77. 

Magee, Hezekiah, trustee of Frank- 
lin Academy, 1838, p. 84. 


Magee, Rob’t M., Lt. of Troop “E” 


of La. Inf., 82. 


Magee, T. A., appointed to Bogalusa > 


police force, 113; noted, 118. 

Marr, R. H., 718; of committee of 
seventy, 721, noted, 722. 

Marx, Max, “Grand Old Man of Boga- 
lusa,” 99. 

Matthews, R. Bowman, early N. O. 
newspaperman, 781-782. 

McCall, Gen’l G. A., noted, 345-346. 

McClendon, J. L., ¢t Bogalusa, 92. 

McDonough, John, authorized finan- 
cial agent for West Fla., 77. 3 

McElroy, John, only catholic in Boga- 
lusa til 1906, 89. 


McEnery, John, supported by War-. 


moth, 398; Democratic candidate 
for Gov. a ‘400; N. O. Republican 
comments on him, 405-406; claims 
election, 411, 412; noted, 413; inau- 
gurated one of dual gov’s of La., 
414; election investigated, 416; re- 
sists Kellogg gov’t., 418, 419, ‘423 ; 
noted, 427; declared gov. by his 
. party, 432; noted, 433, 434, 437, 
438; publishes protest over elec- 
tion, 440; letter concerning taxes, 


462; noted, 488, 715, 717, 722, 723, 


727,. 728, 729. 
McEnery, ’s. D .. elected Lt. Gov. of 
La., 744, 761. 

McGrath, John, noted, 1041, 1042. 
McKnight, D. A., Law partner of E. 

John Ellis, 7153. 

—— George, poem by, 1220- 

12 
McPhelin, John, 716. 

Mechanics’ Institute, riot at, 47-48. 
Merrill, Louis Taylor, “General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler and the Widow 

Mumford, ” 341-354. 


. Mims, J. H., 


ai 


Metropolitan Police, 47, 48, 418, 420, 


421, 435, 452, 474, 475, 476. 


Michel, arrived in La. as Intendant, 
609; noted, 612. — 


Miles, Gen’] W. R., sent from Port 
Hudson to relieve Col. Powers, 
1111-1112; noted, 1122, 1129. 


Miller, M. N., school board member 
of 1st Bogalusa school, 100. 


Mills, J.. C., appointment as commis- 
sioner urged, 109, designated Comm. 
of Public Health, Bogalusa, 113. 

chosen Ass’t City Clerk 
of Bogalusa, 114. 

Mississippi, federal boat, 1108, 1109. 

Mitchell, Martha, marries John L. 
Irwin, children of, 292. 

Mitchell, Philomela Smith, (see Smith, 
Philomela), daughter of Rev. Jede- 
-diah Smith, 291-292. 

Monaghan, John J., help with plans 
of Great Southern Lumber Co., 105. 

Monongahela, federal boat, 1108. 

Morgan, John H., noted, 1246. 

Mullings, C. K., trustee of 1st Boga- 
lusa school, 100. 

Mumford, William B., sentenced to 
be hanged for treason, 342, 343; 
accounts of the execution, 344-345. 

Mumford, W. B., Jr., 352. 

Mumford, Mrs. Wm. B., pleas clem- 
ency for doomed husband, 343; Gen. 
Butler pledges aid to her, 343-344; 
forgives Butler, 344; secures But- 

ler’s aid through the years, 347- 
351; son plots revenge against But- 
ler, 352-353; death noted, 353. 

Murray, Marguerite, crowned Silver 
Jubilee Queen of Bogalusa, 116. 


Nasater, A. P., “Gov’t Employees and 
Salaries in Sp. La.,” 885-1040. 


National Guards, of La. and their 


part in Civil War, 1050-1051, 1074, 
1195, 1201. 

Nelson, James, 76. 

New Orleans Bee, 50. 

New Orleans Chronicle, 50. 

New Orleans German Gazette, 50. 

New Orleans Great Northern Rail- 
road, 94, 170, 171. 

New Orleans Herald, 50. 


-New Orleans Item, 50, 53, 54. 


New Orleans, La., crime in N. O., 
1865-1898, 43-49; beginning of 
police reporting, 48; list of police. 
reporters in N. O. between 1870- 


1895; 50; Lafayette’s visit to, 306- 
307, 308-309, 310-325; 326-328. 
New Orleans N ews, 50. 
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“New Orleans of Yes- 


terday,” by John Smith Kendall, 
771-790. 

New Orleans Opera, beginning of in 
N. O., 662-663. | 

New Orleans Picayune, 50, 51, 54, 55. 

New Orleans Republican, 50, 51. | 

New Orleans States, 50. | 

_ New Orleans Times, 50, 53, 54. 

New = Times-Democrat, 50, 56, 

New Orleans Truth, 50. 

- Nicholls, Francis T., nominated for 
gov. of La., 485; inaugurated, 490; 
noted, 730, 732, 733, 737, 751, 754. 

Nixon, J. O., early N. O. newspaper- 
man, 

Nolte, Vincent, friend of Lafayette, 

297: his accounts of Lafayette, 297- 

299, 325-328. 


Ogden, Judge Abner Nash, marries | 


into Smith family, 290. 

Ogden, F. N., heads opposition to 
Kellogg in N. O., 482, 433; noted, 
722. | 

Oil City, La., 62, 67. 

“Old-Time New Orleans Police 
porters and Reporting,” by John S. 
Kendall, 43-58. 

“Opera in New Orleans in Days of 
by André Lafargue, 660- 


Order of Ursuline Nuns, account of 
voyage to La., 565-566; journey to 


N. O. by pirogue, 568-569; history ~ 


of work in N. O., 569-574, 590-595, 


597, 602, 611-612, 616-617, 620, 622- 


624, 626- 629, 627, 631. 


Ott, C. Ellis, on committee to incor- | 


porate Bogalusa, 108, 109. 

Ott, Edward Stanley, Bogalusa’s 1st 
general, 83. 

Ott, Eleanore, writes pageant for 
Bogalusa Silver Jubilee, 116. 

Ott, Jacob, 83. 


Ould, Robert, agent of exchange for © 


confederate gov't, 1249, 1251, 1252. 

Overall, John W., early N. O. news- 
paperman, 778-779. 

Owen, Christiana, (see Smith Chris- 
tiana Owen), wife of Ebenezer 
Smith II, 282. 

tor Special,” old Bogalusa train, 


Packard, S. B., Kellogg supporter, Re- 
publican leader, 398, 399, 400, 428, 
433, 434, 437, 449, 485 486, 489; 
noted, 715, 722, 731. | 


Re- . 
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Patti Adelina, on stage of 
Fr. Opera House, 674. 


Pauger, Adrien de, engineer arrives 
in N. O. to lay out plans of city, 
559; notes taken as engineer con- 
cerning conditions in N. O., 560, 
662; succeeded as engineer-in-chief | 
Deverges, 566. 


“Peace Overtures of July, 1864,” by 


Howard T. Dimick, 1241-1258. 

Pearl River, 73, 77, 78, 79, 80, 87, 88, 
94, 103, 114, 122; navigation project 
of, 172-174, 184. 


Pearsall, N. G., general mer. of N. O. 
Great Northern Railroad, 91. 


Peck, Col. F. L., lumberman and Pres. 
of Miss. Central Railroad, 90-91. 
Penn, D. B., candidate for La. Lieut. 
Gov., 400; noted, 423; declared Lt. 
Gov. by McEnery forces, 432; de- 
clares himself Lt. Gov. when McEn- 
ery forces drive Kellogg from 
power, 433; surrenders office to 
Kellogg, 434; noted, 437; acts in 

absence of Gov., 721, 722. 
Pensacola, Union war vessel, 341. : 
People’s News, Bogalusa’s youngest 

newspaper, 168, 169. 


| Perier, M. de, succeeds “an 


Gov. of La. colony, 563; noted, 564, 
-. 569; announces arrival of nuns 
from Fr., 570; writes on problem 
of wayward girls, 573; letters on 
- progress of construction work on 
ot 575; noted, 577, 578, 579, 
Peters, J. F., helps on inaugural’ day 
in Bogalusa, 110. 
Pickett and Gregg, noted, 7,°9, 10, 11. 
Pierce, LeRoy, of Bogalusa, 88, 91. 


-Piggott, Tom, parish surveyor of 
Bogalusa, 
Pinchback, P. B noted, 393; Negro 


leader allied oo Warmoth, leaves 
him, 400; merges with Kellogg fol-_ 
lowers, 403; supports Kellogg 
among Negroes, 408; noted, 409; 
elevated to gov. when Warmoth is 
impeached, 410; Pres. Grant rec-. 
ognizes Pinchback gov’t, 411; strug- 
gles for control of gov’t, 412, 413; 
noted, 414, 427, 458, 485; elected 
permanent pres. of Rep. State 
Conv., 486; noted, 715. | | 

Plantation Parade: The Grand Man- 
ner in Louisiana, by Harnett T. 
Kane, rev'd. by Walter Prichard, 
203-207. 

in N. O., 1865-1898, 
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Porteous, Laura L., “Index to the 
Spanish Judicial Records of La.,” 
208-270, 510-554, 797-880. 


Pounds, Inez, teacher in Ist Boga- 
lusa school, 100. 


Prichard, Walter, rev’d Kane’s Plan- 
tation ‘Parade: The Grand Manner 
in La., 203-207; ed., “Index to the 
Sp. Judicial Records of La.,” 208- 
270, 510-554, 797-880. | 
Pruyn, R. L., brief sketch of life in 

confederate army, 1050-1051; noted, 

1059; 

finds fife and plays “Dixie” to in- 


spire men at Shiloh, 1068; pro-- 


moted to Cap’t, 1074; releases men 
from guardhouse who had refused 


to answer roll call, 1075; assigned 
‘to gun at Fort Hill, 1076; com- 


mands expedition taking barges to 
Vicksburg, 1079; noted, 1089, 1095; 


on detached duty at Port Hudson, 


1108; scheme to blow up enemy 
vessel with torpedo, 1110; daring 
trip through enemy lines, 1124- 
1126; noted, 1128; escapes being 
staken prisoner by swimming Miss., 
1132; noted, 1147; promoted to 
major, 1195. 


Purvis, Jack Jr., winner in baby 
contest in ‘Bogalusa, 112. 


Quarles, Maj. Gen’l, confederate offi- 
cer, 1108, 1152, 1168, 1181, 1189- 
1191, 1206. 

Queen of the West, federal gunboat, 
1097, 1100; captured by confed- 


erates, 1100- 1101; used in capture 


of Indianola, 1102-1107. 

Quick, Amy, “The History of Boga- 
 lusa, the ‘Magic City’ of La.” 73- 
201. 


Quintero, Don José, early N. O. news- | 


paperman, 779-780. 


Raguet, Abbe, director of company 
for religious matters, 570-571. 
Railey, Col. 


of conspiracy to assassinate Kel- 
logg, 422; noted, 422n. 7 

Raphael, Father, 570, 571, 572. 

“Recollections. of a Confederate Offi- 

~ eer,” by John Smith Kendall, 1041- 
1228.. 

Register, R. C., commissioned Judge 
419. 


at battle of Shiloh, 1065; 


Chas. R., quarrel with 
Kellogg, 421, 422; ‘tried on charges 
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Retirement Plantation, 295. 


Rhodes, Myrtle, winner in Bogalusa 
baby contest, 112. 

Richardson, D. C., brief sketch, 60n. 

Richardson, Jim Warren, 83, 88. 

Richmond, federal boat, 1108. 

Roberts, Percy, noted, 360; De Bow’s 
“European Correspondent, ” 373. 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, Brave Mardi 


Gras: A New Orleans Novel of the 
608, rev’d. 793-796. 


Robinson, David, 79. 


Robinson, Major W. M., early N. O. 
newspaperman, 773 

Rochemore, becomes Ordonnateur, 
quarrels with Gov., 613-614. 

Rosecrans, Wm. §&., noted, 252. 

Royal Hospital of New Orleans, his- 
tory of, 559-562, 594-595, 597-602, 
611-615, 624, 625. 


St. Tammany Parish, 73n, 75, 78, 79, 
80, 102, 121. 

St. Xavier, Sister de, appointed for 
officer of hospitaliere, 594-595. 

Salmen, Ella Rose, 2nd wife of Wm. 
Henry Sullivan, 186. : 

Salmon, Sieur, works at Balise in 
absence of Deverges, 579; describes 
hospital in letter, 580; sends plans 
of progress of work and letter of 
needs to King, 580-583; explains 
delay of building, 584; expresses 
satisfaction of official chaplain, 596- 
597; expresses gratitude to King in 
letter, 599. 7 

Sanders, Geo. N., confederate secret 

- agent, 1247, 1249, 1250. 


Sanders, Mary Elizabeth, “Letters of 


_ a Confederate Soldier,” 1229-1240. 

Scott, Ann Smith, (see Smith, Ann), 
ment John Scott, children of, 

Scott, Susannah, 2nd wife of Philan- 
der Smith, 285. 

Seargent S. Prentiss, Whig Orator 
of the Old South, by Dallas C. 
Dickey, rev’d by T. Harry Williams, 
202-203. 

Seldner, Ed. W., designated city clerk 
of Bogalusa, 113. 

Sellers, Ben, brief. sketch, 120n. 

Seringue, Mikel, master carpenter, 


contractor for building of convent, 
575-576. 

Seymour, Truman, noted, 1241. 

Seymour, Wm: J., early N. O. news- 
paperman, 773, 775-776. 

Shaw, Daniel, commissioned sheriff by 
Kellogg, 419. 
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Shaw, Matthew, confederate soldier 
taken prisoner, 1215. 


- Shea, F. J., contractor, 96. 
Shell Petroleum Co., 504, 507, 508. 


Sherman, W. T., noted, 1241, 1242, 
1244, 1245. 


Sherwood, William, work . 


Bow’s Review,” 378. 


Sibley, Robert F., trustee of Frank- | 


lin academy, 1838, p. 84. 


Simmons, Wm., trustee of Franklin 


Academy, 1838, p. 84. 
Simms, Wm. Gilmore, 373, 378, 391. 


Skipper, Ottis C., “De Bow’s Review | 


after the Civil War,” 355-393. 
Skipwith, Fulwar, 75n, 77. 


Slaughter, Dr. J. H., of Bogalusa 


Health Unit, 86. 


Smith, Ann, daughter of Isreal Smith, 
marriage and children of, 290. 


Smith, Bill, identifies John I. Ken- 


dall, 1141-1142. 


Smith, Calvin, son of Rev. Jedediah 
Smith, sketch of, 293-294; children 


of, 294. 


- Smith, Christiana Owen, wife of 


Ebenezer Smith II, 282. 


: Smith, E. Kirby, noted, 1245. 
Smith, Ebenezer, son of Samuel 


Smith, brief sketch, 282. 

Smith, Ebenezer II, son of Ebenezer 
Smith, sketch of, 282-283; children 


Smith Edith, eldest daughter of El-_ 


nathan Smith, sketch of, 287-288; 
children by first marriage, 288; sec- 
ond marriage and children of, 289. 

Smith, Elenathan, son of Ebenezer 
Smith II, sketch of, 287; children 
7. 


Smith family, early La. settlers, 277; 


origin of family, 277-279. 

Smith, Hannah Bates, wife of El- 
nathan Smith, 287; children of, 
87 


Smith, Henry, ancestry, birth, ed. and | 


priesthood, 279-280; severs church 

connections and sails to Am., 280; 
life in Wethersfield, Conn. as “set- 
tled” pastor, 281; death, 281-282; 
sketch of, 282. 

Smith, Isreal, son of Jedediah Smith, 
descendents of, 289-290. 

Smith, Jedediah, birth, ed. and life 
as church pastorate in Granville, 
Mass., 283; makes boat trip to 
Natchez, Miss., 283-284; death of, 
284; children of, 285-286. 


-Sylvest, 


| Smith, ‘Mary Isabella, 8rd 


of Isreal Smith, married Judge A. 
N. Odgen, 290. | 

Smith, Philander, son of J edediah 
‘Smith, brief sketch, 285. 

Smith, Philomela, 9th child of Rev. 
Jedediah Smith, sketch of, 291-292; 
children of, 292. 


Smith, Samuel, .son of Rev. Henry 
Smith, brief sketch, 


Smith, Sara Cook, wife of Jedediah 
Smith, 285. 

Southern Oil Co., 499. 

Spanish La., list of gov’t employees 
and salaries of, 890-891, 895-914, 
917-918, 920- 962, 964-1041. 


Spectacle de la rue St. Pierre, first 


N. O. opera venture, 662-663. 


Standard Land Company, Ltd., of 
Franklinton, 93. 


Stanolind Oil Co., owns territory at 
Jennings, La., 507. 


‘Stansbury, William, early N. O. police 


reporter, sketch of, 56-58. 


Stein, Albert, noted, 372; work on 


“De Bow’s Review,” 376. 

Stevenson, William, chairman of 
Democratic Parish committee in 
N. O., 716. : 

Stier, Emile, early N. O. newspaper- 
man, 788. 

Stoddard, Major Amos, describes 
Ursuline convent in book, 623. . 

Strattman, O. C., appointed to Boga- 
lusa police force, 113. 

Stubbs, Frank M., cap’t of 1st Reg’t 
of La. Inf., 82. 

Sullivan, Ella Rose Salmen, daughter 
Henry Sullivan, 186; noted, 


Sullivan, Frank T., son of founder 


of Bogalusa, 82. 


 §$ullivan, Wm. Henry, “father of 


Bogalusa,” 96; general sup’t of 
Great Southern Lumber Co. .. 96, 


‘ 103; chose name of Bogalusa, 107; | 


mayor of Bogalusa, 109, 111; lants 
tung trees in Bogalusa, 123; begins 
reforestation of, 124-126; work in 
Bogalusa, 181-182; sketch of, 185- 
190; noted, 96, 97, 116, 120, 151. 
Sullivan, Will H., son of Wm. Henry — 
Sullivan, 186; noted, 189. . 
Sunny Hill Academy, established 
1887, p. 85. 
Superior Oil Co., owns territory at 
La., 507. 
urphy J., organized Troop 
hee Franklinton, 82. 
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Tabary, Louis Blaise, 662. 


Talley, B. D., on committee to incor- 


porate Bogalusa, 108, 109; chosen 

city attorney of Bogalusa, 113. 
Tangipahoa Parish, 73, 79, 81, 102. 
Theatre d’Orleans, 665-668. 
Theatre St. Philippe, 663-665. 
Theatre St. Pierre, 663, 664. | 
Therese, Mother, of St. Xavier Far- 


jon, superioress of monastary at 


St. Ursula of N. O., 620. 
Thompson, D. W., 687. 
Thompson, J souk, 

agent, 1247- 1248. 
Tour, Le Blond de la, prepared plans 

of city of N. O. as- engineer-in- 

chief, 559; notes taken while en- 


gineer concerning unhealthy con- 
ditions in N. O., 
666. 


Tranchipain, Mother Augustine, supe- 
rior of nuns dies, 590. 
-Triumphal Arch, honoring Lafayette, 


aan descrbied, 301, 303; picture of, 


Trumbull, 
416. 


Tucker, John, sketch of, 10n. 
Tucker, Robert Cinnamond, “‘The Life 


: Lyman, noted, 396, 397, 


and -Public Service of E. John El- 


lis,” 679-770. | 
Twitchell, M. H., leader of Radicals 
in Red River Parish, 430-431. 


Ulloa, Sr. Don Antonio de, sent to 
take possession of Sp. 

difficulty enlisting Fr. soldiers 
there, 887-889; gov. and cap’t- 
gen’l of province of Sp. La., 894, 
895; noted, 916. 


U. S. Geological Survey, work in 


Caddo oil and gas fields, 59, 61, 63, 
64, 66. 


Ursuline Convent of New tone, 
first home of Ursulines, 569; work 


on permanent convent, 572-573; 
574-580, 584-590; described by nun 


on moving in, 590-595; lst convent | 


- deteriated rapidly, 602; work begun 
on 2nd convent, 602-611; 2nd con- 
vent completed, 611; changes and 
enlargements, 618-621; description 


of chapel given by writers, 622, 623- 


624; convent property sold when 
city streets cut through it, 626- 
631; work on new convent begun, 
631- 637 ; old convent given to 
Bishop ‘of New Orleans for use, 


confederate secret | 


560; death noted, 


La., 887; has 


Warren, T. 


AV 


637-643; explanation of plan of 
convent with picture, 647-648; con- 
tract and specifications for convent, 
651-659. 


- Vandervoort, George W., early N. O. 


police -reporter, 55; secretary to 
chief of police, N. O., 55-56. 


Varnado, M. L., purchased Spence 


and King bus lines, 172. 


Vaudreuil, became gov. of La. colony, 
602; sends plan for rebuilding of 
convent to King, 602; noted, 612. 

Veach, A. C., of U. G. Geological Sur- 

vey, 59. 

Verande, Louis, manager of Fr. opera 
“house at time of fire, 676. 

= Aaron, death noted, 1061- 
1 

Vinache, Joseph, Battalion Chief of 
Engineers for France, makes in- 
ventory, 621-622. 

“Visits of Josiah Gregg to Louisiana, 


a -1847,” by Horard T. Dimick, 


Wade, C. J., in charge of sports for 
Bogalusa inaugural day, 110; also 
general reception, 111. 

Col. Eugene, noted, 724, 

Walker, Judge Alexander, early N. O. 
newspaperman, 776; noted, 783. 


_ Walker, Clem L., confederate soldier, 


1114-1115. 


Walker, Norman, early N. O. news-. 


paperman, 783-785. 

Walker, Mrs. R. F., noted, 1229. 

Walker, Wm., early N. O. newspaper- 

man, 786. 

Walters, Ethel, teacher in list Boga- 
lusa school, 100. 

Warmoth, Henry Clay, gov. of La. 
opposes Kellogg, 398, 400; noted, 
‘399, 402, 409; impeached, 410; 
noted, 412, 715. 


Warner, Tabitha Emily, wife of Eze- 


kiel Parke Ellis, 679. 

Warner, Thomas C., first Parish 
Judge of Washington Parish, 79; 
a of Franklin Academy, 1838, 
p. 84. 

Warnick, Charlie, lst Jew to be mar- 
ried in Bogalusa, 120. 

| on “De Bow’s 
Review,” 376. 

Washington Parish, physiographic 
characteristics of, 73; population 
of from 1810-1940, pp. 73-74; one 
of the “Florida parishes,” 74-75; 
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early settlers of, 75; government 
of from 1810- 1819, pp. 75-78; cre- 
ated from St. Tammany Parish, 
79; early family names, 80; war 
record from Battle of N. 0. to 
World War II, 80-83; religious 
views of, 83-84; school "system of, 
84-86; health program, 86. 

Washington Parish Health Unit, or- 
ganized, 86. 


Webb, federal gunboat, 1098; manned 
by confederates, 1100; used in cap- 
ture of Indianola, 1102-1107. 


Weiss, Carl Theodor, leaves native | 


Munich to become organist and 
teacher of music in N. O., 14-15; ex- 
periences on boat trip from Munich 
to N. O., 15-32; life in N. O., 82-42. 


West Florida, 74, 75-78. 


Wharton, Edward C., noted, 309; § ac- 
— of “Lafayette in N. O.,” 310- 
5. 


Wharton, Theodore, early N. O. news- 
paperman, 787-788. 
Whelan, Edward, of Bogalusa, 92. 


Whelan, Jimmy, scout for Great 
Southern Lumber Co., 91-92. 

White League, organized, 423, 430; 
noted, 444; in N. O., 717, 718. 

Wilcox, H. H., chairman of committee 
to incorporate Bogalusa, “e 109, 
110; designated Comm. of Edu nat 
tion in Bogalusa, 113. 

Wild Is The River, by Louis Bror - 
field, rev’d. by Andre pares 
791-793. 
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Wilde, ‘Richard Henry, early N. O. 


police reporter, 51. 

“William Pitt Kellogg, Reconstruction 
Governor of La., 1873-1877,” by 
John Edmunds Gonzales, 394-495. 

Williams, Alpheus S., noted, 742; 
memorial address by E. John Ellis 
on life and character of, 761-767. 


Williams, L. E., Pres. of local Fed- 


eration of Labor, 134. 


Williams, Martin C., brief sketch, 
81-82. 
Williams, T. Harry, rev’d. Dickey’s — 
Seargent S. Prentiss, Whig Orator 

of the Old South, 202-203. 

Wilson, Samuel, Jr., “‘An Architec- 
tural History of the Royal Hospital 
and the Ursuline Convent of New | 
Orleans,” 559-659. 


inh Louis A., elected gov. of La., 


Winder, John H., appointed manager 
of Confederate Prison at Ander-. 
_ sonville, 1248, 1249. 


Wood, John R. 'Sr. — land for 
Methodist Church, 8 
Wright, Frances, lectond of -Gen’l 


Lafayette, 328. 


Yates, Richard, noted, 396. 


Young, Ventress, gen’l mgr. of Gay- 
lord Corp., 86. 


; Yount-Lee Oil Co., complete deepest 


well in La. -Tex. Gulf coast area, 
ort leases on Jennings dome, 506- 
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